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An Analysis of Increased Building Costs 


Because of the shortage of homes and 
increasing rents more people are thinking 
of building than ever before. Despite this 


interest, however, 


MAN has made an investigation in Chicago 
and vicinity and presents herewith figures 
which show the advances in the cost of all 





home building is 
not progressing as 
rapidly as hoped 
for. Undoubtedly 
much of the hesita- 
tion and uncertain- 
ty is caused by the 
increased cost of 
building and as a 
rule, when _ this 
question is dis- 
cussed, the advance 
in the price of lum- 
ber alone is men- 
tioned as being re- 
sponsible. 





To determine 
just how the cost 
of the various ma- 
terials which enter 
into home building 





have advanced the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 





TABLE I—FRAME HOUSE 





1916 1920 

PIMOCRUONNIIE: oc Sickest car $ 25.00 $ 40.00 
POUMBIREGMD Giicccsrnceass sa 145.00 231.00 
BRET gid eure aia Bara Ow wikis Si 15.00 25.00 
EME <o) .welgceteacwsiew'sc 550.00 1,050.00 
EI 6 Gencly cctv. cs 46 ae 260.00 435.00 
Electric Wiring .......... 45.00 66.00 
CREME besasiiwee ds ws cca 30.00 40.00 
ee 90.00 130.00 
a arate 6450s) a ox ol6 a 200.00 380.00 
Cement Walks ........... 60.00 90.00 
Cement Floors ........... 66.00 110.00 
ATOR, BROUB Geie cc s0'5:.0,0'0 60 5.50 8.00 
Hardwood Trim and Doors. 220.00 440.00 
‘abinet Work ........... 70.00 135.00 
Paint Material ........... 95.00 170.00 
Electric Fixtures ......... 35.00 42.50 
indow Shades ......... 20.00 31.50 
finish Hardware ........ 29.00 50.00 
NGHR s oe tomers elastin ess 15.00 35.00 
Building Paper .......... 10.00 15.00 
| 4 CRIB fe ccescccms 9.50 14.00 
SS SE sswedesactcese esi 4.50 8.50 
Sash Cord and Weights. . 5.00 15.00 
Gr nding WORE so cscs cians 21.00 40.00 
ENINACO ..cccccetecsrecees 97.00 155.00 
i eer 18.50 27.50 
Y ONO inde So cle sues 1.00 2.50 
\'a88 and Mirrors ........ 50.50 100.00 
rpenter Labor ......... 425.00 625.00 
i 0 Sore 105.00 132.50 
20 BE dcenninndtane's 21.00 27.50 
Mantle ..... Ge ite odes eoes 18.50 35.00 
Window Screens ......... 27.50 35.00 
PONCUB Riles ceeeie hes odes 32.50. 50.00 
POOR iiiie co se ae $2,822.00 4,701.5 50 


built from the same plan cost $4,791.50, 
the advance in the cost from 1916 to 1920 
being $1,969.50, or 69.7 percent. The 


advance in the cost 








of the lumber repre- 
sents only 25.3 per- 
cent of the advance 
in the cost of the 
completed house. 
The detailed figures 
are shown in Ta- 
ble I. 

The figures show- 
ing the cost of the 
different items 
should be of ma- 
terial assistance to 
retail lumbermen, 
contractors and 
builders generally. 
By working out a 
similar set of fig- 
ures for the differ- 
ent communities 





the items as represented in two popular 
types of houses. 

In making this investigation care was 
taken to secure dependable figures. To 
make the comparison accurate a con- 
tractor was found who built a house in 
1914 and in 1920 from the same plan. The 
cost of building this house, which was a 
2-story stucco building containing six 
rooms and bath room, in 1914 for the 
major items was $2,632, while the cost to 
build the same house in 1920 was $5,692, 
an advance of $3,060, or 116.2 percent. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the advance in lumber from 1914 to 
1920 represents only approximately 17 
percent of the total advance in the cost 
of the house. In 1914 the price of lumber 
was unusually low. The detailed figures 
on this house are shown in Table II. 


A second house upon which figures 
were secured is a frame structure, an illus- 
tration of which accompanies this article. 
This is of the bungalow type and has five 
rooms. In 1916 a house from this plan 


cost $2,822-to build, while in 1920 one 


retail lumbermen 


Advance in Price of Lumber Represents Only 25.3 Percent of the Advance in the Cost of This Home can show prospect- 


ive home builders, 
building and loan associations and bank- 
ers very definitely where the increased 
cost of building lies and disabuse their 
minds of the idea that the price of lumber 
will make building unprofitable, and in- 
cidentally such figures should go a long 
way toward showing bankers and other 
investors the soundness of loans based 
upon present cost of construction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
emphasize that these are actual costs, the 
figures being taken from the books of 
builders who keep accurate records. 





TABLE II—STUCCO HOUSE 


1914 1920 
Plastering—inside ........ $ 126.00 $ 360.00 
Plastering—outside ...... 185.00 455.00 
DOMME 5 cides cckte x wast 265.00 500.00 
NMI once sc rceccswades 375.00 900.00 
Rc éeccdaduddds 265.00 790.00 
Electrical work .......... 50.00 70.00 
Hot water heating plant... 400.00 850.00 
TRI goa Ye Sa vedec aes 20.00 50.00 
po PCC ee 180.00 320.00 
Cement work ............ 265.00 565.00 
GN cada cede duuscaddes 30.00 90.00 
pM TCT Yee eee 8.00 32.00 
WOOEE 6c 6c. HIRAM tsces 88.00 160.00 
Gutters ..... pitts Mp i-w Es dees 25.00 50.00 
Carpenter wages ....... -- 350.00 500.00 
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who recognize the value of personal supervision to 

orders will find our organization thoroughly acquainted 

with requirements in : 

OAK 

ASH 

un Uu 

RED GUM 

BLACK GUM 

TUPELO GUM 

reeset ardwoods 

SYCAMORE 

MAGNOLIA 

CYPRESS Our knowledge of your needs makes it possible for us 

HICKORY to guide the manufacture of our stock so as to fit our 

POPLAR Abts lumber to the ultimate purpose for which it is to be 

ape our nearest used, and enables us also to fill your orders intelli- 

FLM office: gently and correctly. 

e 
Cornelius Lumber Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. Png " ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1511 Lumber Exchange Osmeek, . La. L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager > ecg we R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. G. ASHE, Salesman Blowers, ii ho V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 
orthwestern Representative : Athlone, . La. uthern Representatives: 
H. E. ceisnaaa neae = ae Ps St. Paul, Minn. eke ti Bae F. M. WOODY, Pen “a0 . > REED, Tupelo, Miss. 

a all 
Fa ieee raat. ~ 
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hardwoods are assured when you buy “True 
Grade” products and while production is now 
far below normal we always welcome corre- 


Tipler -Grossman 
Me Wieaes $Lunaber Co. 


A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


6 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 


Hemlock 


| Car 5-4 “ “ Ash. 2 cars 2x4—12 phe ‘ lear 2x6—16 No. 2 
100,000" 4-4” Merchantable Hemlock. zoarnt—0/18 He. 3 car mele We. 8 

2 Cars 8-4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch oe a> ieuiae. 
30,000° 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 2are a Mo 2 tar Bt Mo 
lear 2x6—12 No. 2 lear 2x6—14 Ne. 8 

tear 2x6—4 No. 2 lear 2x6—16 Ne. 3 








Schofield, 
Nerden Hordwoods wi. Lumber Co. 
in-Dbuchanan e nd 
Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill.) 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 


Brooks & Ross 


Hardwoods 


spondence from buyers of 2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common Bassweod 4 cars 6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Basswood | car 6/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
2 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 4 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Birch 


Hard Maple, Birch, Soft fergane'ttem tien Senaite 8 Gem 8 in 


{ car 6/4 No. 3 Common S. Elm 





3 cars 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com. Birch l car 8/4 Ne. 2 C. & Btr. 8. Elm 


Grey Elm, Basswood || tzvcvsm:" SES Sits. 


Right now our limited stocks offer the follow- 
ing excellent lumber:— 


1 Car 5-4 Mill Run Rock Elm. 
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Tuat the South is quite a sizable geographical 
division is shown by news advices this week of 
excessive precipitation at many points in Missis- 
sipp! and northern Louisiana, reaching 12 inches 
of ruin in 11 days in places, and also reporting 
drouth in certain parts of Texas. 


Movements of Lumber 
by Water 


me, ® census bureau has just issued a report on 

Transportation by Water in 1916,’’ being in 
the usual form of census statistical tables, giving 
figures separately for the Atlantic coast, includ- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico; the Pacific coast, includ- 
ing Alaska; the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
River, the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
all other inland waters. 

The general summary of freight shipped by 
commodities and divisions shows a total of 258,- 
000,000 tons. By far the largest movement, about 
one-third of the total quantity, was in coal and 
Iron ore. Petroleum, sand and stone are next, 
‘he lumber industry coming fifth, with a move- 
ment of 11,606,753 tons, equivalent to 6,533,- 
000,000 feet. 

: Of this movement approximately 3,000,000,000 
“et is eredited to the Atlantic coast; 2,000,000,- 
; ) feet to the Pacifie coast; 1,000,000,000 feet 
0 the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, while the 
other one-half billion feet moved on the Missis- 
S1p] i and other inland waters. 
fo Only rough lumber lends itself readily to water 
movemens, yet these figures show that about one- 
: venth of all lumber produced participates to 
Some extent in waterway freight movements. 


( 


A “Favorite Son” Who Understands 
Problems of Lumber Industry 


As the dates draw near for the national con- 
ventions that are to name the standard bearers 
of the two great parties in the campaign for the 
presidency of the United’ States interest grows 
keener in the result and people are beginning to 
scrutinize more closely the merits of the various 
‘‘favorite sons’’ being put forward, especially as 
it begins to look very much as if the mantle of 
leadership of one of the parties may fall upon the 
shoulders of a ‘‘dark horse.’’ 

Perhaps it is not generally known that in the 
person of one of these ‘‘favorite sons’? whom his 
State is offering as a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, the lumber industry has a staunch and 
steadfast friend—a man who knows the lumber 
business and understands its problems—Senator 
Howard Sutherland, of West Virginia. 

The presidential primary in West Virginia is to 
be held on May 25 and there is only one opponent 
to Senator Sutherland for the vote of that State 
in the Republican national convention. That the 
lumbermen of West Virginia will use their influence 
and their votes to secure the endorsement in his 
home State by his party of this good citizen and 
eminent statesman who has an intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of the problems of the lumber 
industry the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes is 
assured. 


Coming Changes in Railroad 


Tie Production 


The report of Edmund M. Blake on Cross Tie 
Production on the Pacific Coast which begins on 
page 62 of this issue is evidently the result of an 
extended investigation of the subject and is in- 
teresting in its statistical showing. Most of the 
ties produced in that region are ordinary sawmill 
product, representing roughly 7 percent of the 
total lumber production. They obviously come di- 
rectly into competition with the possibility of con- 
verting the log into ordinary lumber product and 
the prices of ties in that section are necessarily 
closely related to lumber prices. 

Mr. Blake points out, however, that it is very 
likely that there will come a closer utilization of 
smaller timber, both in hewn ties and by smali 
sawmills specializing primarily in railroad tie pro- 
duction. It is interesting to compare this situation 
with that prevalent in eastern tie producing terri- 
tory. Here there has always been a considerable 
production of hewn ties, but it seems to be upon 
the decrease because of the more profitable employ- 
ment of labor in other directions, and because saw- 
ing the ties from the small logs suitable for hew- 
ing results in saving of side lumber, representing 
about 20 percent of the total value of the product. 

It would seem from this fact that the production 
of ties by small portable mills would rapidly in- 
crease with the increase in value of the product. 
R. J. Witherell, however, in a paper on this sub- 
ject read at the recent meeting of tie producers in 
Chicago, shows that the hewer of ties, not being 
equipped to make lumber of the product, often 
disregards the lumber value; while the sawmill 
making the side cuts into lumber is at once con- 
fronted with the question as to the value of the 
heart of the tree cut into lumber as compared with 
its value when manufactured into ties. He re- 
marked that in Memphis, where one hundred million 
feet of lumber are manufactured annually, there 
are probably not enough ties produced for local 
requirements within the city, because planking and 
No. 3 inch lumber give a better return. He stated 
that 50 percent of railroad ties as they run today 
are worth about $1.55 each converted into lumber, 
and the cutting of a tree for ties often wastes four 
feet or more of length which could be utilized if 
cut for saw timber. 

While it is true, therefore, that a sawn tie can 
be produced more economically than a hewn one, 
the sawmill operating under present conditions 
tends economically toward a reduction of its out- 


put in ties and an increase in the proportion of 
timber sawed into lumber. Tie production under 
such circumstances can be stimulated only by cut- 
ting all of the rough logs possible that are more 
suitable for ties than for lumber. 

Taking the situation east and west, it appears 
evident that if present lumber values continue the 
railroads are going to be compelled to pay more 
for ties in the future, and their only opportunity 
for recoupment will be in a more extensive use of 
preservative treatment to get a longer life from the 
tie. The percentage of treated ties in use by 
American railroads is still unreasonably small. 
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A Layman’s View of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law 


The review of the Memphis Lumber case by 
Charles S. Keith on page 64 of this issue is an in- 
teresting recapitulation, which in a number of 
points reiterates the opinions which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN already has editorially expressed, and 
in particular the opinion that this decision is not 
really against the Open Competition Plan, but 
against certain misuse which it was charged in this 
case had been made of the innocent information 
secured by the statistical organization. 

The article, however, suggests another interesting 
point which the writer might well have elaborated 
on a little farther. Early in his article he says, 
‘*Unlawful results can not follow lawful practices, 
neither can evil flow from good. No logically 
sound and honest man can reach any other con- 
clusion.’’ It will be recalled, however, that the 
court decision in this case quoted a precedent to 
the effect that ‘‘acts in themselves lawful when in 
furtherance of an unlawful conspiracy themselves 
become unlawful. To paraphrase this idea when 
applied to the specific facts, the gathering of trade 
information may be a legitimate and highly praise- 
worthy activity. That this is so, is evidenced in a 
very large degree by the fact that various depart- 
ments of the Government have been, and continue 
to be engaged in the gathering and publication 
of useful trade information of this general sort. 
Much of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, of the census bureau and of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce is of this character. 

If certain lumbermen, ascertaining from Govern- 
ment information that a certain state of affairs 
exists in lumber production, should get together, 
and reviewing this information, discuss it among 
themselves to the effect that it warranted a higher 
level of prices; and, if as a result of this dis- 
cussion, certain of them went away and actually 
raised their prices, would the court in addition 
to finding these acts of the lumbermen unlawful, 
include the Government as a factor in the con- 
spiracy because it supplied the information? Or, 
would the court argue that because these lumber- 
men misused this information they should there- 
after be barred from securing facts which the Gov- 
ernment had published and distributed to all of the 
rest of the citizens? 

It is obvious, we believe, that the gathering of 
the information was in itself an innocent and 
laudable activity, and no legal hair-splitting will 
make us believe that such activities should be put 
under the ban of a blanket injunction, together 
with other activities not of such an obviously in- 
nocent and lawful character. Nevertheless, Judge 
McCall has reiterated that opinion in his refusal 
to reopen the injunction case. 

It is obvious that we shall not get anywhere in 
Government regulation of the activities of busi- 
ness until there has been created somewhere in 
the Government the ability to distinguish between 
rightful and wrongful business activities instead 
of tarring them all with the same judicial paddle. 


Commission Urged to Relieve Lum- 
bermen from Unjust Burden 


In last week’s issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
discussed the effort being made by certain railroads 
to collect demurrage and storage charges on lum- 
ber, delivery of which was delayed thru inability of 
the roads themselves on account of the switchmen’s 
strike to have the cars placed at unloading points, 
and it was shown from decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that assessment of these 
charges under such conditions was clearly unlawful. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now is in receipt of a 
letter from Arthur J. Ribe, secretary of the Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club of Birmingham, Ala., en- 
closing copy of a letter written by him to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission discussing this situa- 
tion and pointing out the injustice that lumber 
shippers are suffering because of this attitude of 
some of the carriers. Mr. Ribe’s letter to the 
commission is of such interest to the trade gen- 
erally that it is given in full below: 

I have seen a letter written to you by Traffic Man- 
ager Anthoni, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., on April 19, having particular refer- 
ence to elimination of demurrage and penalty charges 
on shipments of lamber that have been tied up during 
the past several weeks on account of unusual condi- 
tions caused by the numerous strikes north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. We trust that the com- 
mission will take definite steps in regard to this mat- 
ter, as the lumber shippers thruout the United States 
have suffered unnecessarily, due to conditions entirely 
beyond their control. Some of the members of this 
club have had to pay enormous demurrage and penalty 
charges, while other members were fortunate enough 
to get out of their difficulty without loss. For in- 
stance, one of our members, the Jefferson Lumber Co., 
had fifty-one cars in transit at the time that the car- 
riers discontinued the operation of freight trains 
north of Cincinnati, Cairo etc., and east of East St. 


Louis. On ail fifty-one cars the Jefferson Lumber Co. 
had placed its reconsigning instructions but had not 
received exchange ladings on account of the fact that 
the cars had not reached reconsigning points before 
placement of general embargoes by all northern car- 
riers. In other words, under normal conditions all 
of the shipments of the Jefferson Lumber Co. would 
have been reconsigned before arrival at billed desti- 
nation, and there would have been no demurrage or 
penalty. Luckily, the Jefferson Lumber Co. had its 
shipments billed to points on railroads that are ap- 
parently more liberal than other railroads. Every car 
of the Jefferson Lumber Co. that has reached its first 
destination since placement of general embargoes has 
been recognized and exchange bills of lading have 
been supplied. 

The carriers that made these reconsignments are 
of the opinion that lumber shippers should not be 
penalized in an instance of this kind. Out of the 
fifty-one cars shipped by the Jefferson Lumber Co. 
some are still in transit to their first destination ; 
however, we anticipate no difficulty in getting those 
cars reconsigned the same as the others have been. 

Another member had fifteen cars of lumber in tran- 
sit to Cincinnati, Ohio, at the time that general em- 
bargoes were placed and that member has suffered 
heavily owing to the attitude of one railroad. That 
earrier has taken the position that cars can not be 
reconsigned, as they reached Cincinnati after embar- 
goes were placed, and that the cars will simply have to 
be held at Cincinnati until the present congestion 
clears up. Some of the fifteen cars were reconsigned 
after demurrage and penalty was assessed, while other 
cars are still drawing demurrage of $5, and penalty 
of $10 a day plus war tax of 45 cents. Shippers 
should certainly not be penalized for a condition over 
which they have no control As a matter of fact the 
present situation is something entirely beyond the con- 
trol of the carriers themselves. Thousands of cars 
of freight are being held at various terminals on ac- 
count of present disability of the carriers, and as no 
demurrage or penalty can be assessed on such ship- 
ments as are held under thru billing it seems unrea- 
sonable and unjust that demurrage and penalty should 
be assessed on cars held for reconsignment where the 
reconsigning instructions have already been placed. 

We urgently requést that your commission do some- 
thing to relieve lumber shippers of this unjust burden. 


Present and Future Demand 
for Trained Foresters 


Most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN un- 
doubtedly will give full and careful reading to the 
address printed in this issue delivered to the grad- 
uating class of the Yale Forestry School by David 
T. Mason, a well known forester, who has for some 
time been serving the bureau of internal revenue 
in the income tax valuations of timber. The ad- 
dress not only is an excellent resume of the for- 
estry movement but it lays a basis for some rather 
startling predictions for the future. Pointing out 
that the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers now has a membership of nearly 
8,000, while tke Society of American Foresters is 
still less than 400 in number, he makes the pre- 
diction that forestry engineering will make a more 
rapid growth than has mining engineering because 
the importance of technical knowledge is more gen- 
erally recognized today. In this connection one 
notes with interest the news report in this issue 
that there are at the present time fifty-two men in 
the senior and junior courses of the New York 
State College of Forestry which has received 300 
calls for their services when ready for engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Mason deals sensibly with a number of other 
points in his address and in speaking of the con- 
tentions of many people (including the editor of 
the Journal of Forestry) that Governmental for- 
estry is the only solution he remarks that he him- 
self ‘‘is not yet ready to admit that the sole solu- 
tion of our timber supply problem lies in the prin- 
ciple of abandoning private initiative.’’ He dis- 
cusses briefly the point on which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has steadfastly insisted, that the prac- 
tice of private forestry in this country will develop 
just as soon as real opportunities in that direction 
are opened up by tax reforms and proper Govern- 
mental coéperation with timber owners in provid- 
ing adequate fire protection systems, together with 
the incentive of increasing values of stumpage and 
consequent increased profit in forestry activities. 

The lumber industry in the past has largely been 
earried on by men of broad practical experience, 
but with little or no grounding in systematic tech- 
nical training. The forestry graduate is a technical 
man who has yet to add practical experience to his 
forestry course. In discussing the factors of knowl- 
edge and experience the speaker made the follow- 
ing sensible observations: 

In the field of mining, and later in the field of for- 
estry, it has been demonstrated that the technical man 
can succeed only as he grasps and applies the “prac- 
tical ;’’ on the other hand, the “practical’’ man can 
not succeed in modern industry unless he puts into 
practice the technique which the industry has devel- 
oped. It is the combination of the “technical” and 
the “practical’’ which is necessary to success. We will 


always have the “practical” man who is a big success; 
he should be respected most highly, for he has worked 
hard and intelligently to gain the necessary technical 
The 


training. Abraham Lincoln was such a man. 





technical man enters in life’s race with a big advan. 
tage, for during this training he has received in con- 
centrated form the body of principles developed by 
past experience; he has a broad outlook, and if hig 
instructors have been successful he has a brain trained 
to think ; if he is intelligent and energetic in adapting 
and applying his training to his environment, and if 
he continues to learn from all about him, he succeeds, 
Theodore Roosevelt did this. 

It is of course true as here suggested that the 
able man does in time build up a technique out of 
his practical experience, which in most particulars 
is an excellent substitute for original technical 
schooling. This is a substantial but rather slow 
way to gain a sufficient body of technical informa- 
tion; and as Mr. Mason remarks elsewhere in his 
address, the total of technical content in all indus- 
tries is so rapidly increasing that such methods 
of acquiring it are becoming increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Mason believes that not merely the growing 
of trees but their harvesting and their manufac- 
ture will be done in the future by men who have 
had technical schooling as a foundation for prac- 
tical experience. That this is so already has been 
recognized by many of the country’s leading lum- 
bermen in sending their sons to forestry schools as 
a preliminary to practical business experience in 
their own lumber activities. Undoubtedly there 
will be a considerable future expansion not only of 
technical forestry schools but of schools where the 
technique of logging and lumbering will be given 
attention. Additional effort will be made to bridge 
the gap between technical theory and practical ex- 
perience by broadening the courses, and a tendency 
in this direetion already is evident. 


Government Building Figures 
Indicate 1919 as Record Year 


The United States Geological Survey has issued 
a progress report, showing building operations for 
1919 in 114 of the larger cities, some reports from 
other cities still being outstanding. 

The number of permits issued in these cities in 
1919 was 309,551, as compared with 173,635 during 
1918, an increase of 78 percent in number. The 
cost of operations is given as $1,130,817,591 as 
compared with $369,252,315 in 1918, an inerease of 
206 percent in total cost. If this increase carries 
out in the same proportion for the outstanding re- 
ports, 1919 was the record year in both number 
and cost of operations; the next highest record 
being for 1916. 

The average cost per operation for the cities thus 
far reporting was $3,653 in 1919, as compared with 
$2,127 in the previous year. These figures are com- 
parable with those published in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN of Jan. 17, 1920, page 56, as reported 
by the American Contractor, grouped by States and 
including 171 cities. The Geological Survey is 
obviously much slower in producing statistics as is 
usually true of all Government departments. 
Whether they are more accurate than the private 
figures is difficult to determine. 


Timberworkers’ Strike Seems 
Foredoomed to Failure 


The long impending strike of the International 
Union of Timberworkers of District No. 2 became 
a reality—and, incidentally, another blow was dealt 
to lumber production—when several thousand mem- 
bers of the organization in Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota went out on May 1. The number 
is variously estimated at from 5,000 to 20,000, the 
latter being the figures given to the press by the 
strike leaders, the former probably being more 
nearly correct. The sole issue involved is that of 
forcing the 8-hour day, with the same pay as now 
received for ten hours. Employers thruout the 
three States above named were notified on April 
1 that unless the demands of the union were 
granted a general strike thruout the lumber and 
woodworking industries of the district would be 
called on May 1. This action, it should be ¢x 
plained, had been determined upon at a mecting 
of the timberworkers held last September at 
Rhinelander, Wis., which is headquarters of !)is- 
trict No. 2. 

It was hoped by the union leaders to make the 
tieup absolute, shutting down every lumber and 
woodworking plant of every character—an 41m, 
however, that has fallen short of realization, as 4 
perusal of the reports appearing on page 46 will 
show. Altho styled a union of ‘‘timberworkers, 
the organization embraces in its membership every 
type of worker, except clerical, employed in lum- 
ber mills or woodworking plants. In short, work- 
ers of the entire lumber industry thruout the dis 
trict have been more or less thoroly organized, the 
result of over a year of agitation, propaganda and 
unremitting labor by a corps of organizers under 
the direction of C. O. Young, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, who, it will be 
remembered, was mainly instrumental in organiZ- 
ing the International Union of Timberworkers 0 
the Pacific coast. 
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Notwithstanding, however, the strenuous efforts 
ut forth to make the strike 100 percent effective 

thruout the entire district a large number of mills 
have continued operation uninterruptedly, tho in 
some cases hampered by the defection of varying 
percentages of their workers. The operators are a 
unit in refusing to grant the demand for a 20 per- 
eent deerease of production. 

From the standpoint of the consuming public a 
reduction in production of any of the essentials of 
life is never opportune, but it is everywhere felt 
that, from the viewpoint of public welfare, the 
present time is particularly ill chosen to press de- 
mands that mean a 20 percent curtailment in lum- 
ber production. What the country needs now is 
increased production of lumber, so that the people 
may be decently sheltered and industry and trans- 
portation be properly equipped to handle the na- 
tion’s business and to maintain its prosperity. 
From the timberworkers’ standpoint the strike also 
is inopportune, because it does not and can not 
possibly enlist public sympathy or support. People 
everywhere are becoming educated, thru their 
pocketbooks, as to what curtailed production means 
to them, and strikes for shorter hours no longer 
arouse any enthusiasm on the part of the man who 
has to foot the bill. 

In the judgment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the International Union of Timberworkers would 
have done well to defer its strike—if it felt that 
it must strike—until production had overtaken con- 
sumption, wartime waste had been repaired, and a 
demand for fewer hours of work per day had more 
economic justification than it can now claim. By 
forcing the issue at this time the union has, unless 
all signs fail, bitten off considerably more than it 
can masticate. 


A New and Useful Lumber 
Information Service 


Under date of March 25 the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association started what it is 
pleased to call a ‘‘Codperative Information Serv- 
ice,’’ being a general discussion of helpful points 
ir connection with the use of wood in construction. 
These sheets are issued in standard letterhead size 
and the budget at hand is prepared in Series A-1 
to A-6. Those interested in the subject of proper 
wood construction would do well to get on the 
mailing list of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for issues of the bulletins, and 
would do well also to provide a special jacket in 
their correspondence files, so that forthcoming 
series as received may be progressively added. For 
the purpose of systematic filing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has only one suggestion to add to the 
usefulness of the series, and that is, that on each 
bulletin issued there be printed a list of the pre- 
vious issues running back as far as the space limit 
will provide. The back of the sheet, however, 
would provide a list of at least 150 items. This 
would provide a convenient reference list whereby 
any subject could be located without search thruout 
the sheets. 

The subjects dealt with in the series thus far 
issued are the fire stopping of frame buildings; 
construction of chimneys and fire places, with a 
second supplementary bulletin, giving further sug- 
gestions on chimney construction; the fire stop- 
ping in ‘‘ordinary’’ construction, meaning here 
brick walls and wooden interiors such as are com- 
monly employed in apartment buildings and small 
brick buildings of other types; a bulletin on cem- 
munity development entitled ‘‘Build Your City 


Right,’’ and a bulletin on the use of standard di- 
mensions of lumber as a factor in economic design. 

The bulletins thus far issued have been pre- 
pared by the Architectural and Building Code Serv- 
ice and are sensible and practical in their sugges- 
tions. Only one point is noted which might desir- 
ably have been made more clear, and that is in the 
bulletin on fire stepping in ordinary construction, 
where it is recommended ‘‘that all spaces between 
the chimneys and wooden beams should be solidly 
filled with refuse, mortar, loose cinders or other 
incombustible material.’’ A word of caution is de- 
sirable here to the effect that if this filling is of 
solid masonry like the chimney itself it is merely 
equivalent to thickening the walls of the chimney 
and that the filling should be of loose or broken 
material with sufficient air voids to afford a de- 
gree of heat insulation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has editorially long 
insisted that the Immber industry should interest 
itself more actively in seeing that wooden buildings 
are constructed with proper regard to fire protec- 
tion. These bulletins carry an emphatic message 
in that direction in their insistence upon the im- 
portance of fire stopping, of proper protection of 
wood around chimneys and fireplaces and of the 
wider adoption of proper building ordinances; the 
statement being made that only 200 of the 1,400 
larger cities in the United States having building 
laws of any sort at the present time. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is in a position to exercise a great deal of in- 
fluence upon the building trade in general in the 
interests of better wooden construction, and the 
benefit to the lumber industry from an effort of 
this sort will be great and permanent in char- 
acter. 




















Discussions of taxation problems in the British 
parliament or in our own congressional halls are 
far more illuminating than are most of those de- 
voted to the consideration of the price level and 
the lowering of the cost of living. The reason for 
this is clear. When it comes to discussion of taxa- 
tion policy it is necessary to get down to bed rock 
facts and fundamentals; but in discussing price 
inflation there is a notable tendency to theorize and 
indulge in camouflage for political effect rather 
than economic results. 

England just now is undertaking to revise 
her taxation and in consequence lights and shadows 
have swept fitfully across the financial landscape 
in recent weeks. England has some vicious features 
in her bookkeeping which make it difficult care- 
fully to analyze the national income and which 
necessarily complicate matters. But aside from 
this phase of the debate there are some factors 
underlying the situation abroad that are worthy of 
thought. As to these, one of the most striking 
recent utterances was that of Mr. Asquith, who 
said, ‘‘There is no greater fallacy than to sup- 
pose that high prices are due to the multiplication 
of curreney.’’ Mr. Asquith goes on to say, ‘‘ This 
is the greatest nonsense, tho it still finds favor in 
some uninstrueted—or perhaps I had better substi- 
tute, imperfectly instrueted—quarters.’’ 

For this utterance, which tends to confuse the 
public mind, the London Economist takes Mr. 
Asquith to task, remarking that it is a long time 
since he was a member of the Economist staff, but 
that his journalistic experience might have taught 
him that it is not safe to be dogmatic about diffi- 
cult economie questions. Mr. Asquith holds that 
the rise in prices, a direct and inevitable conse- 
quence of the war, is a worldwide rise and not a 
domestie rise. This necessarily would seem to 
imply that the rise in prices is a thing which no 
particular government can do anything to check. 
This implication, however, is contradicated by 
figures given by Mr. Asquith himself, showing that 

_'he Increase has ranged from 120 percent in the 
United States to 170 percent in England and to 
something approaching or exceeding 300 percent 
in the eases of France, Italy and Belgium.’ 
, Obviously, if the rise in prices is worldwide the 
fact that this rise varies so enormously in different 
countries points clearly to some responsibility by 
each government due to its policy in regard to cur- 
rency. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
as given considerable study to this problem and 
points: out that if we arrange the different 
countries in the approximate order in which their 
prices rose during the period of the war, as a re- 
Sult we shall find that the order of the nations cor- 
Tesponds in general with the order in which the 
currency in these nations has been inflated by 
paper, as well as with the order in which their 
monetary units have depreciated in the foreign 
exchange markets. 


Prof. Fisher also says that it is a common im- 
pression that war has always raised prices, whereas 
a study of index numbers in the belligerent coun- 
tries during the Napoleonic wars, war of 1812, 
Mexican, Crimean, United States Civil War, 
Franco-Prussian, Spanish-American, Boer, Russo- 
Japanese and the World War, indicates that ‘‘ war 
seldom raises prices except when and to the extent 
that the costliness of the war forces recourse to 
inflation as a fiscal expedient of governments or 
their people.’’ 

Prof. Cannan, the highly distinguished exponent 
of economics in England, remarks, ‘‘When the 
scales at last fall from the eyes of the people of 
Europe, groaning under the rise of prices, they 
will no longer ery to their government, ‘Hang the 
profiteers,’ but ‘Burn your paper money, and go 
on burning it till it will buy as much gold as it 
used to do!’ ’’ 

There is always danger in studying the theoret- 
ical side of things, for the proponent of a theory 
may overstate his case, as by laying too much stress 
on abundance of currency and too little on scarcity 
of goods. It is in the middle ground that the true 
economic theory likely will be found and that once 
revealed will show, in all probability, that the 
expansion of currency notes has not been the sole 
cause of rising prices. 

There is reason to believe that the process by 
which the inflation of banking credits has been in- 
creasing the buying power has had much to do 
with the rise. Expansion of banking deposits 
obviously could not have taken place without a 
growing supply of legal tender becoming available 
to the banks. This applies with equal force to con- 
ditions in England and in America. England has 
borrowed freely from her banks and the huge 
credits granted to the Government place the banks 
in such position that they can find credit for in- 
dustry only in so far as the Government pays off 
its obligations, unless, of course, the banks con- 
tinue to expand credit still further. Is not this 
exactly the same situation as exists in this coun- 
try? 

R. C. Leffingwell, assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, has laid stress on the failure of Congress 
to provide the necessary legislation to enable read- 
justment to be made to peace conditions. This is 
the feature that stands out preéminent in the Amer- 
ican situation. The peak of the war debt was not 
reached until Aug. 31, 1919, when the floating debt 
amounted to more than $4,000,000,000 and the total 
gross debt in round figures amounted to $26,596,- 
000,000. 

Obviously, this Government can not without con- 
tributing to further inflation continue to borrow 
money and expend the proceeds lavishly. The very 
borrowing process entails a burden on the banks 
which can be lightened only by distributing it thru 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks, and this 
rediscounting process brings into being more 


Federal Reserve notes. Mr. Leffingwell points out 
that most rigid economy in governmental expendi- 
tures should be enforced, and in face of this Con- 
gress continues to plan a budget exceeding that of 
the previous years. 

There are only three ways of financing govern- 
mental expenditures: Taxes, loans, and paper 
money—and the United States Treasury endeavored 
to pursue the method which was intended to and 
did hold the inevitable war inflation in this coun- 
try down to a2 minimum. The last and worst of 
these methods of financing, the issuance of paper 
money, was to a greater or less extent resorted to 
by all the European belligerents, and to a disas- 
trous extent by some. As a means of meeting gov- 
ernmental war expenditures it was avoided in the 
United States. The United States Government did 
not issue paper money; nor did it borrow directly 
from the banks of issue, except (a) temporary 
borrowings for a day or few days at a time, which 
were promptly repaid by withdrawals from the ae- 
positary banks or out of tax receipts; and (b) 
certificates sold to the Federal Reserve banks under 
the Pittman act as a basis for the issue of Federal 
Reserve bank notes to replace silver withdrawn 
from eirculation and sold to the British Govern- 
ment for shipment to India. The Treasury in- 
sisted, and on the whole successfully, that one-third 
of the current war expenditures be met from eur- 
rent taxes. 

Before we entered the war in 1917 we felt the 
effects of European inflation m a tremendous ex- 
pansion in this country based on the gold received 
by us in part payment for the war materials and 
other commodities shipped to Europe. This for a 
better term is referred to as gold inflation. Dur- 
ing the war, however, eurrency, expansion as dis- 
tinguished from eredit expansidn was very mod- 
erate in this country. The Treasury manufactured 
no curreney at all and it has not marufactured 
credit directly with the banks of issue. It has 
sought to limit the expansion of credit as far as 
practicable. 

Government expenditures and commitments con- 
tributed much to price inflation; in fact the re- 
kase of this Government credit in paying for things 
required for war was probably the cause of price 
inflation, the law of supply and demand being 
thrown out of balance by the abnormal demands 
for everything usable in war and the limited supply 
of many things. The release of credit by the Gov- 
ernment and its immediate employment in more or 
less speculative lines and in the exploitation of 
business, together with a breakdown of the trans- 
portation system that forced tremendous borrow- 
ings at the banks and heavy rediscounting at the 
Federal Reserve institutions, have brought about 
the present financial erisis. But it is not clear just 
how there can be any notable decrease in living 
costs so long as the Government continues to ex- 
pend money lavishly. 
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"REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








The General Trade Situation 

While trade still is carried on in greater vol- 
ume than at this time a year ago and production 
in most important industries is larger than at 
that time, the slowing up which has been notice- 
able for some time has been especially marked 
and general during the last two weeks, until the 
market now is exceedingly quiet and hesitating, 
compared with some months ago. This slowing 
up has affected finance, industry and trade alike. 
There is a rapidly spreading resistance on the 
part of the public to the prevailing prices; tight 
money conditions make large undertakings dif- 
ficult, and besides go a long way toward increas- 
ing the general uneasiness regarding the future; 
and the backward spring in most sections of the 
country has had a tremendous effect in delaying 
operations which would not have been delayed 
by any other factors. In addition to these con- 
trary influences, while relief from the railroad 
congestion has permitted resumption of indus- 
trial operations, traffic is still slow and unde- 
pendable, and production, on account of the con- 
sequent interruption in receipts of raw materials, 
is more or less disorganized. In short, impedi- 
ments in normal business are many, are ex- 
tremely varied in their character and far-reach- 
ing in their influence. Just what the future will 
bring forth is hard to prophesy, but many finan- 
cial and commercial authorities are urging a pol- 
icy of caution, and it is generally agreed that a 
sweeping readjustment to a more normal basis 
is near at hand. Babson’s reports that there is 
a ‘f‘money crisis ahead. Cash reserves have 
dwindled this spring. Normally they are built 
up at this season. Other fundamentals are act- 
ing queerly. We face a critical situation.’’ 
Bradstreet’s intimates the same, and comments 
that ‘‘collections have slowed down a trifle fur- 
ther and there are evidences that stringent 
money conditions are being felt in the interior 
more than formerly.’’ Dun’s gives evidence of 
a beginning of price deflation in its index of 
wholesale commodity prices for May 1, which for 
the first time for some months shows more de- 
clines than advances. Purchasing for the fall 
season, which in many trades normally is active 
at this time, has been restricted so far, and there 
have been many revisions of orders reported. 
One reason for this is the curtailment of public 
expenditures, but another is the more ample sup- 
plies of many commodities which reasonably are 
expected eventually to react on prices. For while 
the irregularity of production, due to various 
causes, tends to sustain prices, yet some goods are 
becoming more plentiful and the increasing im- 
ports from Europe are calculated to make not a 
small impression on prices. 

* * * 


Uncertainty regarding the future and conse- 
quent hesitancy is reported to be especially prev- 
alent in the agricultural sections, and finds re- 
flection in a disinclination on the part of the 
farmers to purchase ahead as freely as hereto- 
fore or to undertake new construction or im- 
provements which are not absolutely necessary. 
One factor which is likely to have an adverse 
effect on farm improvements this season is that 
farm loans aggregating more than $50,000,000 
have been held up in Washington by litigation 
over the validity of the farm loan act. Farm 
loan banks have had to suspend loaning opera- 
tions, and the general situation confronting the 
banks and county loan associations have been 
described as ‘‘extremely regrettable,’’ as a re- 
sult of this stoppage. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that on account of the tight money 
conditions bankers in many cities are shutting 
down on loans for nonessential purposes, and 
have placed speculative building under that head. 
The building of homes and inexpensive apart- 
ment building is encouraged, however, by offer- 
ing first mortgages for 50 percent of the value 
of the property, instead of 40 percent, which for 
some time has been the customary loan. 


In the Hardwood Field 


High water in the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries has closed down practically all the 
mills along these waterways, and has made log- 
ging in many sections utterly impossible. Re- 
ports from that territory say that there is an 
almost complete stagnation in lumbering in east- 
ern Arkansas, western Mississippi and northern 
Louisiana. Even without further rains it would 
require probably several weeks before this crisis 
would be passed; but rains continue to fall and 
to make matters that much worse. Hardwood 


production in the South under these conditions 
has been estimated at not more than 10 to 15 
percent of normal and stocks not more than 30 
percent, while demand is about 150 percent as 
compared with normal. In other words, there is 
an overwhelming demand, and prices naturally 
are firmly maintained. Strikes at points in Wis- 
consin and Michigan have closed some mills and 
as a result production of northern hardwoods 
is being curtailed. Altho the railroad situation 
has been considerably improved over recent 
weeks, there is still much freight congestion which 
makes shipments to various important points dif- 
ficult. One result of the removal or modification 
of embargoes following the breaking of the strike 
has been a substantial increase in the demand, 
both from consuming and distributing interests, 
which now show a greater willingness than be- 
fore to pay prices asked—undoubtedly on ac- 
count of a better understanding of the conditions 
under which the hardwood mills labor. Because 
of the great strain in relations between supply 
and demand, as a result of this quickening of the 
market at a time when floods and incessant rains 
have rendered the industry all but prostrate, there 
are many who look for higher prices soon. Ex- 
port demand in the meanwhile continues to de- 
velop strongly, but scarcity of supplies causes 
little actual business to be transacted. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Altho sales of North Carolina pine during the 
last few weeks have been comparatively slow, 
there is a very encouraging volume of inquiries 
in circulation which presages an early improve- 
ment in the market. The mills, viewing the fu- 
ture with confidence, are sitting tight during the 
present lull in the market and are making no 
considerable concessions in order to force busi- 
ness. During the week ended April 24, thirty- 
nine mills reporting to the North Carolina Pine 
Association produced 6,971,300 feet, or 52 per- 
cent of normal; shipped 3,811,800 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,164,000 feet. 


Happenings in the Southern Pine Trade 


Domestic demand for southern pine is still very 
light, but from practically all centers come re- 
ports of a noticeably increased volume of inquiry, 
indicative of an early quickening of the market. 
With this prospect the market remains very firm 
fundamentally, altho prices have shown a general 
downward trend. This movement, however, is 
not an indication of market weakness, as some 
buyers and consumers have interpreted it, but is 
the essential process of readjustment of prices 
to their proper alignment, from the abnormal 
levels to which some of them were sent during the 
recent unprecedented market conditions. That 
the new level has now about been reached and 
that no further consequential declines can be ex- 
pected is the opinion of many. High grade stocks, 
such as flooring and ceiling, are lower this week, 
but dimension holds firm. In the meanwhile, the 
manufacturers give more attention to building 
up their broken stocks at every opportunity of- 
fered than to trying to force a market which they 
feel will soon come around independently. The 
general opinion is that the building situation will 
clear up within the next thirty days and that a 
general buying movement can be expected then. 
In the meanwhile there is a very strong indus- 
trial buying, and some good railroad business 
being placed, while the export demand is grad- 
ually growing larger. 


With the Western Pine Mills 


The last week has been exceptionally quiet in 
the Inland Empire. There has been a noticeable 
decrease in the demand; however, enough orders 
are still coming in to cover supplies offered, and 
the market is by no means weak. There has been 
for several months a very heavy call for western 
pines, in the case of many items far out of pro- 
portion to the supply. This meant that much 
business had to be refused; hence any drop in 
demand of no larger proportions than the one 
now reported can not affect the fundamental 
condition of the market. Prices are firm all 
around, the mills with very few exceptions con- 
tinuing to sell according to their February lists. 
Production at thirty-eight mills reporting to the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association slight: 
ly exceeded normal during the week ended April 
24, amounting to 31,271,000 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the same week totalled 24,070,000 feet, and 
orders booked 28,575,000 feet. The California 





white and sugar pine market remains strong, 
Eastern inquiries have increased during the last 
few weeks, and as there are practically no stocks 
on hand there is every indication that this lum|er 
will advance in price shortly, especially the upper 
grades. Fifteen mills affiliated with the Culi- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported for the week ended April 2! a 
total cut of 10,683,000 feet; shipments of 6,3!)2.- 
000 feet, and orders accepted of 7,165,000 fect, 
Only one of these mills was closed down. 

Twelve mills reporting to the California Red. 
wood Association for the week ended Apri! 24 
produced 7,007,000 feet, made shipments of 6,2°2.- 
000 feet and booked orders totalling 5,827,000 
feet. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

While the yard trade continues dull, due to the 
slowness of building in developing, export busi- 
ness continues to be an important factor in the 
lumber industry of western Oregon and Washing- 
ton. At 126 representative mills reporting for 
the week ended April 24 to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the total of export orders 
accepted during that week amounted to 15,107,- 
000 feet, which makes an aggregate during the 
last six weeks in excess of 62,000,000 feet. Much 
of this business goes to Australia and the Orient 
while the west Coast of South America and the 
United Kingdom also are active buyers, and still 
heavier inquirers. Railroad business is another 
feature of the situation. It is reported that orders 
have been placed during the week for 150,000,000 
feet of railroad material, and that as much ad- 
ditional business is in prospect. Hence a buoy- 
ant feeling pervades the industry, especially in 
view of the considerably larger yard trade which 
is expected to develop as soon as building gets a 
real start. The spring season practically thruout 
the middle West, North and East has been very 
backward this year and has retarded building 
seriously. But with a few weeks of fair weather 
it is expected that lost time will be made up for, 
which of course will have its beneficial effect on 
the lumber market. Prices have shown no ma- 
terial change during the week. The Coast lum- 
bermen believe that they have struck their low 
level and that they will remain stationary for 
some time were they now are, if they do not ac- 
tually advance again. The fir mills in the mean- 
while continue to produce at near normal, during 
the week ended April 24, 87,082,000 feet having 
been cut at the 126 mills mentioned. New busi- 
ness accepted during that week totalled, 71,273,- 
500 feet, bringing the total of unfilled orders on 
hand at these mills up to 436,405,000 feet. 


The Movement of Northern Pines 


Labor trouble in the northern woods undoubt- 
edly will result in low production during the next 
few weeks, and this prospect tends still further 
to strengthen up the market for northern pine. 
Stocks are very low and broken, and retail buyers 
who are looking for special stuff wherewith to 
round out their supplies find it almost impossible 
to locate any, especially finish, unless they are 
prepared to buy large assortments. Common 
boards, however, are in good supply, as the mills 
carried over large supplies of low grade lumber 
from last fall into early winter. The car supply 
is showing improvement, and the movement is 
satisfactory. 


A Generous Home Building Proposal! 

New Or.EAns, La., May 3.—According to ad- 
vices from Bogalusa, La., the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. is offering an exceptionally fine ‘‘own your 
own home’’ opportunity to its own employees and 
to those of the Bogalusa Paper Co. and the New Ur- 
leans Great Northern Railroad. As the plan is ‘e- 
scribed, the company offers to build a home {or 
any employee upon payment of 5 percent of its 
value, balance by reasonable monthly payments 
which will cover interest, taxes, insurance, light 
and water. If the employee should remove from the 
city or die within forty-eight months after the 
purchase, the company will refund the amount paid 
less the fair rental of the house during the time he 
has occupied it. After four years the purchaser 
gets a deed to his home, the company taking 2 
mortgage for the balance due, to be paid monthly 
at the same rate as before. 

It is stated that for every twenty-five houses 
erected for employees taking advantage of this 
plan, the company will erect an additional twenty- 
five to provide the additional housing facilities 
made necessary by Bogalusa’s development. 
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SAWDUST AND BALED SHAVINGS OFFERED 

Can you advise us thru your valued columns where 

. find a market for clean, dry, baled shavings and dry, 

e sawdust ?—INQuIRY No. 113. 

f The above inquiry comes from a washboard man- 
ifacturer in Ohio, whose material undoubtedly is 
from the kind of woods used in washboard manu- 
There should be an available market for 
baled shavings in so populous a State as Ohio, and 
our readers will likely be interested in the 
ffer. Loose sawdust usually must be marketed 
locally, if at all, and the demand for it should be 
leveloped for stable bedding, for packing and for 
the covering of ice in ice houses. The automobile 
of course, largely reduced the use of sawdust 
for stable bedding, but it might be incidentally re- 
narked that a barrel of sawdust in an ordinary 
garage is one of the most useful accessories, for 
sprinkling upon oil stained floors as an absorbent. 
—EpITOoR.] 


PROCEDURE ON UNFILLED ORDER 

Kindly advise relative to the transaction indicated 
below : 

A placed orders in November, 1919, with B for two 
cars of fir to be shipped promptly. 

Nothing has been done by B to get these shipments 
moving, altho the stock is very urgently needed and 
requests for shipment have been repeatedly made 
by A. 

Can A go in the open market, buy this lumber and 
charge the difference in the November, 1919, prices and 
the present prices to B’s account? That is to say, 
would a proceeding of that kind be legally sound ?— 
Inquiry No. 118. 

[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. 
If the order was placed for prompt shipment and 
accepted in that form the delay has been unreason- 
able, unless the shipper has actually been prevented 
from making the shipment by transportation diffi- 
culties. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, how- 
ever, that some lumber has been received from the 
Pacifie coast in the East since November. 

If the buyer feels certain that the shipper does 
not have a good legal defense for the delay, he is 
entitled to bring suit for damages for breach of 
contract, and the measure of damages is the differ- 
ence between the price at which the order was 
placed ‘and the present market price as the prin- 
cipal and most easily proven element. There may 
also be a valid claim for any damages which may 
have oceurred thru dependence on this source of 
supply. 

As to the first factor, however, the usually ap- 
proved method of determining the current market 
price is actually to purchase the material on the 
most favorable terms possible in the open market, 
and in the judgment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
if a premium is necessary in order to secure prompt 
delivery at this time, A will be justified in paying 
it and including the amount of such premium in 
his suit for damages.—EDITor. ] 
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TURPENTINING AND TIMBER VALUE 

We have under consideration a tract of yellow pine 
timber that has been turpentined, and we would like 
to know the average proportion of this timber that 
would be affected and just to what extent.—INQUIRY 
No. TET. 

[The above inquiry comes from Mississippi. The 
wood under an old turpentine face becomes in- 
filtered with resin to a depth of % inches to 1% 
inches which would, of course, result in pitch streaks 
in lumber from that part of the butt log. If, 
however, the slab is taken directly over the turpen- 
tine face most of this pitchy content will be in- 
eluded in it and the lumber will be little, if any, 
affected by pitehy streaks. 

There appears to be a general impression that 
turpentining weakens timber, reducing its vitality, 
and consequently its strength. Careful Forest Serv- 
ice tests have not discovered any strength difference 
between timber which has been turpentined and 
that which has not. Old turpentined timber is a 
little more apt to become infested with insects, 
but if this has been the case, this defect will of 
course be plainly visible in the lumber. 

The above remarks consider the product secured 
from turpentined trees. Considered as standing 
timber, that which has been turpentined is, as has 
been suggested, somewhat more liable to insect 
attack. In addition it is more susceptible to dam- 
age from fire, because the turpentined face of the 
tree is within easy reach of ground fires. This 
danger is especially great where the timber has 
been boxed in the old fashioned manner; but where 
modern metal gutters have been used no receptacle 
is left for the accumulation of pitch when the tree 
1s abandoned and only the pitchy face is exposed 
to subsequent fires, 

Turpentine orchards are usually burned off every 
year while in bearing, the litter being raked away 
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from the trees before it is fired. When the orchard 
is abandoned, however, this litter accumulates close 


to the trees and becomes a source of danger. In- 
cidentally, this practice of burning turpentine or- 
chards is much like the light burning advocated for 
fire prevention purposes in California by leading 
lumbermen, and opposed by the Forest Service.— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT PROTECTION OF LOGS 

On page 46 of the April 15 issue you have something 
on painting the ends of logs to prevent rot. 

I would not advocate painting logs with whitewash 
when the sap is still oozing out but to wait till they 
begin to dry out and then daub a thick whitewash to 
prevent new moisture from entering and also keep the 
sun from checking the ends and causing doze. 

Others besides myself have used this method and 
found it a great help as a preservative. I do not be- 
lieve that whitewash when dry is going to attract more 
moisture. Everyone knows that it is a wood pre- 
servative when used in the interior of sawmills and 
factories. Why is it not equally so on the ends of 
logs exposed to the sun and rain? At any rate, it 
does not cost much to try it, and if it is not done there 
is certain to be much damage to such logs as are not 
sawed up before July. One year I had a million feet 
painted with whitewash along in June and July, and 
altho some of the sap of the logs blued, yet the ends 
were preserved and the wood itself was not in any way 
damaged except by this bluing.—C. P. Crossy, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. No. 87. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a con- 
tribution from Mr. Crosby some time ago and later 
a discussion of it by C. J. Hogue, engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The season 
will be here soon when this subject will be im- 
portant, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN seconds 
Mr. Crosby’s suggestion that the expedient be 
given a fair trial. 

Anyone who has ever had experience in wreck- 
ing an old whitewashed fence or outbuilding knows 
that the lumber under the whitewash has a peculiar 
tough, bony hardness, which is probably partly a 
physical effect of the lime upon the wood struc- 
ture, and partly perhaps due to toxic protective 
action against decay.—EpITor. | 


BUNDLING RULE ON WESTERN SIDING 

Referring to western products, what is meant by 
the new bundling rule on siding and how does it differ 
from the old rule?—INnquiry No. 78. 7m 

[What is known as the ‘‘new bundling rule’’ 
was originally so named to distinguish it from 
the old rule, and that it has been in force for a 
number of years will be seen by the following 
letter from R. D. Brown, assistant secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash.: 

What is commonly known as “old bundling’ provided 
for the inclusion of 85 percent of stock in lengths of 
10 feet and longer, and 15 percent in lengths of 9 feet 
and shorter, and to include from 3 to 5 percent of the 
15 percent in 4- and 5-foot length stock. 

The “new bundling” for fir and hemlock is upon the 
basis of 80 percent in lengths of 10 feet and longer, 
20 percent in lengths 9 feet and shorter. In the 20 
percent is included from 3 to 5 percent of 4- and 
5-foot lengths. In cedar bevel siding, 70 percent in 
lengths of 10 feet and longer and 30 percent in lengths 
of 9 feet and shorter. In the 30 per cent is included 
from 3 to 5 percent of 4- and 5-foot lengths. 

The changes noted are not new, as they have been 
effective for a number of years past. I presume the 
conclusion was drawn from the style named “new 
bundling” as compared with “old bundling,” which 
possibly caused your correspondent to think it meant 
a change from the standards that had been in use, 

The larger percentage of short lengths in cedar 
bevel siding is necessary in order to allow for the 
cutting out of the defect which occurs to that wood. 
somewhat similar to the ‘‘peck’’ in cypress. These 
spots in both red cedar and cypress are caused by 
the activities of a fungus in the living tree which 
develops locally instead of generally thruout the 
wood structure, and which it has been thoroly dem- 
onstrated can not live except in the living wood, 
never making any progress whatever in the wood 
after it has been manufactured into lumber or other 
products.—Ep1rTor. | 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON TO SELL 

Can you give me the name or names of concerns who 
would be interested in purchasing a large quantity of 
dogwood and persimmon for shuttle or spool purposes? 
—Inquiry No. 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Kentucky law- 
yer. The Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
is always in the market for shuttle stock. The 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co., of the same place, and the 
United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Providence, 
R. I., might also be written to in regard to the 
matter. The publication of this inquiry probably 
will bring offers from other users of these woods.— 
Epiror. 


DIMENSION WANTED 

We are in need of and can use small cuttings for 
wheelbarrow and wagon handles. Our largest require- 
ments are for %-inch squares 24 inches long. We also 
use 5¢-inch squares in large quantities 30 inches and 
smaller, and 144x%x39 inches and 1144x%x30 inches, 

This should be in birch, beech or gum, absolutely dry 
and straight.—INquiry No. 82. 

[The above inquiry is from a large manufac- 
turer of stamped steel wheel toys in Ohio. He 
gives no information as to average annual require- 
ments, but the business undoubtedly would be worth 
while. The address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. | 


CONTENTS OF A TAPERING TIMBER 

We have had quite an argument in our office today 
over the following problem : 

How many square feet (board feet) are there in a 
piece of timber 12 feet long, 18 inches square at one 
end and 6 inches square at the other? The length (12 
feet) is measured from the center of one end to the 
center of the other. Of course, the taper from the 
sides of one end to the other are straight lines. 

If you will send us your answer to this we are go- 
ing to use it to settle the argument.—INquiRy No. 45. 

[It is assumed of course that the entire cubical 
contents of the piece are desired without allow- 
ance for the fact that if it were cut into inch lum- 
ber there would be a great deal of waste on account 
of wane. The contents of a pyramid or cone 
amount to one-third the contents of a cylinder or 
prism of equal base and height. This, however, 
is not a cylinder, but a truncated cylinder or 
frustum. Its size has been reduced from 18 inches 
to 6 inches in 12 feet of length and it is obvious, 
therefore, in another 6 feet of length it would have 
tapered to a complete point. A straight timber 
18 inches square and 18 feet long contains 40% 
eubie feet, one-third of which is 13% cubic feet, 
the contents of the extended pyramid. The piece 
which is assumed to make the complete pyramid 
is 6 inches square and 6 inches long. A straight 
timber of that size and length would have 1% eubie 
feet in it, and the cylinder, therefore, has one-half 
a eubie foot. Subtracting this from 13% cubic 
feet gives a total of 13 cubic feet, which can be 
reduced to board feet by multiplying by 12. 

There is, of course, a mathematical formula for 
solving this problem, but we have preferred to 
give the longer arithmetical analysis because the 
steps in it will be understood. The fact that a 
pyramid contains one-third the contents of a cube 
of equivalent base and height can be neatly demon- 
strated geometrically by cutting a cube into pyra- 
mids.—EDITOR. | 


RAILROAD NEEDS FOR LUMBER 

If you have data handy, would appreciate your 
advice as to expected needs of railroads for the coming 
year in both ties and lumber.—INnquiry No. 64. 

[The Railway Age in a special issue of Jan. 
2 considered the question of new facilities needed 
by the railroads, the program, however, being laid 
out for three years instead of only one as to most 
of the figures presented. It is estimated that the 
railways are about six thousand miles behind in 
normal construction of line, and the detailed figures 
indicate that there are needed at the present time 
$250,000,000 more investment in engine houses and 
shops and $300,000,000 more in station buildings. 

The present shortage in cars is estimated at 262,- 
000; 49,500 additional cars are needed to replace 
ears which are overdue for retirement; another 
100,000 are needed to provide an adequate surplus, 
and still another 126,000 are needed to take care of 
normal increases in traffic during the next three 
years; while it is figured that retirements during 
this period will call for another 174,900. This 
figures out annual requirements for each year of 
237,500 freight cars alone. 

In railroad ties the 10-year average requirements 
of the railroads have been in round figures 92,- 
293,000 ties. This does not include eighty-four 
small roads, which, however, were included in the 
test period average which showed annual require- 
ments of 94,835,000. This annual requirement was 
exceeded in 1915 and 1916, but the consumption for 
1917 and 1918 was around 85,000,000; and while 
figures are not complete it is estimated that 1919 
showed about the same figure. There has thus been 
a deficiency of about 19,000,000 ties a year for the 
last three years in tie renewals and replacements 
which must be made up by increased future con- 
sumption. 

The above is about as good an idea as can be 
given of what the railroads need in the future in 
the way of ties and lumber. What they need and 
what they can actually purchase and finance are 
separate propositions, which, however, in the long 
run must be made to balance each other.—EptrTor. } 
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GIVES HALF A MILLION TOWARD UNIVERSITY 


What is said to be the largest donation ever 
made at one time to a Catholic institution in this 
country is the recent gift of $500,000 by Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
in the name of his son, Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., 
who died in June, 1918, while on army service in 
France. The gift was made to the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, and its announcement was simultane- 
ous with that of Archbishop George G. Mundelein 
of plans for a great Catholic university for Chi- 
eago, toward the theological seminary of which 
Mr. Hines’ gift will be applied to serve as a 
nucleus, 

This theological seminary, or the divinity de- 
partment of Chicago’s Catholic University as it 
will be known officially, will, according to plans, 
be made the largest secular institution of learn- 
ing in the United States. The proposed twenty- 
five buildings will be located on one of the most 
beautiful sites around Chicago. It consists of 
more than a thousand acres at Area, IIl., repre- 
senting a value of several million dollars and al- 





EDWARD HINES, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Gives Half-Million in Son’s Memory 


ready owned by the archdiocese; it is slightly 
rolling, with a small lake in front. Hence the 
institution will be named St. Mary’s of the Lake. 
The other departments of the university will all 
be located in Chicago, with the possible exception 
of two or three affiliated colleges in other parts 
of Illinois. 

The perspective of St. Mary’s of the Lake pre- 
sents a harmonious picture, and the symmetry is 
perfect. The architect, who not only prepared the 
plans for the buildings but also collaborated in 
the planning of the exquisite landscape effects, is 
Joseph W. McCarthy, one of the most prominent 
in Chicago, who was associated with Graham- 
Burnham & Co., in the building of the Chicago 
World’s Fair buildings. 

The entire plan for St. Mary’s of the Lake comes 
to one center in the pier jutting out into the 
lake, in back of which is the chapel and from 
right to left of it in proper symmetrical form the 
different buildings. The type of architecture is 
noteworthy, as it is believed that this is the first 
time as regards American institutions that all 
the buildings, including the chapel, will be in 
strict Colonial style—red brick with marble white 
trimmings—typical of American architecture. 





A PANORAMIC VIEW THAT DEPICTS THE STATELY GROUP OF BUILDINGS OF COLONIAL DESIGN TO BE ERECTED IN A 


The purpose is to have every feature about this 
great university American, to allow only Ameri- 
cans to enter, and to mold their thoughts and 
lives into upholding American ideals. 

The establishment of this university has for a 
long time been in the Archbishop’s mind, but it 
was only with Mr. Hines’ gift that the plan was 
given solid foundation. His gift has been as- 
signed to the building of the chapel, which forms 
the center piece of the entire perspective and will 
be dedicated to the memory of Edward Hines, 
jr., in whose memory the gift was made. 

Mr. Hines is one of the pioneer aids of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society. Serving on 
the board of directors since its inauguration, his 
abilities have contributed largely to this society’s 
record of accomplishments. 

In this connection it might be mentioned that 
Mr. Hines recently was requested to donate to- 
ward a fund for increasing the salaries of a group 
of Wisconsin universities, of which four were 
Protestant and one Catholic. Mr. Hines gave 
$5,000, but only after requiring the recipients to 
pledge that they would permit no teachings in 
their institutions which would in any way be con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States 
or in violation of the Ten Commandments. 

Mr. Hines’ letter to the Most Rev. George W. 
Mundelein, D. D., Archbishop of Chicago, announe- 
ing the gift of $500,000 to the Chicago archdiocese 
in behalf of his dead son, reads as follows: 


APRIL 26, 1920. 
The Most Rev. George W. Mundelein, D. D., 
Archbishop of Chicago, 
1555 North State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Your GRACE: 

Some years ago I was present at the dedication of a 
new building for Loyola University in this city. The 
building had been given by our friend, the late Michael 
Cudahy, who had done so much for Chicago and her 
good works. The presentation of the building was 
made with a splendid address by Mr. Cudahy’s son 
Joseph. I was so impressed with the whole ceremony 
that the thought came into my mind that some day 
the pleasure might be given me that Mr. Cudahy en- 
joyed on that occasion, viz.—of hearing my own son 
make the presentation of a building erected for the 
benefit of the people of this city and State. <A short 
time after I put aside a certain part of my possessions 
for my eldest son, Edward, so that when he arrived at 
manhood he could do even as Mr. Cudahy’s son had 
done. 

God, in His infinite wisdom, called my boy to Him- 
self before my plans could be entirely carried out. 
The circumstances of his going were sad enough for 
me, yet God was good enough to take him in the way 
that he himself would have chosen, in the service of 
his country that he loved and that we all love. He is 
dead, and what was set aside for his first great work 
remains. The time has come when at least part of it 
should be used. 

My first thought was to begin using Edward’s 
money for a home for working boys or working girls; 
perhaps both. But thru the Associated Catholic Char- 
ities, Your Grace has made it certain that such build- 
ings are to be erected in the near future and prop- 
erly supported. So I felt that it would be my duty 
to turn to something else. A few months ago Mon- 
signor Kelley, who was taken into your confidence 
regarding your educational plans, spoke to me of a 
project you had conceived of consolidating your insti- 
tutions for higher education, with the ultimate object 
of establishing in this city a great Catholic university. 
This immediately interested me. I now find that it is 
your intention to build up the departments solidly 
before proceeding to the consolidation. Some of these 
departments you have already taken in hand with 
marked success. The foundation of all, however, 
is the one that occupies your attention; namely, the 
building of the divinity department and the faculties 
of philosophy and theology. Inasmuch as the educa- 
tion of your future professors, as well as the future 
clergy to support all the good works of your arch- 
diocese, depends upon these two faculties, I recognize 


that this, your present work, is fundamental to the 
whole scheme. I am, therefore, selfish enough to want 
my boy’s first effort to be a part of that; so that 
from the very beginning his name will be identified 
with the new university and that practically the 
whole fund may ultimately go to what a portion of it 
will now materially help to bring into existence and 
activity. 

I, therefore, wish to say to Your Grace that, in the 
name of my dear boy, Edward Hines, jr., I will place 
at your disposal during the next five years in regular 
annual payments the sum of $500,000, to be used for 
the divinity buildings and the divinity faculty of the 
proposed university, and possibly may anticipate these 
payments. I make this announcement to you now 
in the hope that, as my old friend, Michael Cudahy, 
inspired me to put it into my boy’s power to do this, 
perhaps it may also be that his example will be fol- 
lowed by other fathers in your archdiocese, 80 that the 
project you have in mind of establishing a university 
may be successfully carried out. I feel that in this 
connection I ought also to say to you that the interest 
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LIEUT. EDWARD HINES, 
In Whose Name Gift Is Made 
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taken by Edward’s mother in what ultimately is to be 
a part of the Women’s Department in the University 
(Rosary College) was with this same thought in her 
mind and in my mind. I make no choice of buildings. 
That I leave to Your Grace’s judgment wholly. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I do not desire for 
myself any credit whatever of this gift, or for any 
other gifts which later on may be within my power 
to make to the university. It is really and truly my 
boy’s money that I am using, and I am only trying to 
use it in a way that would be pleasing to him, and 
thus connect his name with an institution which, | 
believe, under the enlightened direction of Your Grace 
will be a credit not only to the Catholic people of thé 
archdiocese but a benefit to Chicago and to all of the 
central West. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Epwarp HINES. 

Archbishop Mundelein’s letter of acceptance of 
Mr. Hines’ gift is as follows: 

CxHIcaco, ILLINOIS, April 27, 1920. 
Mr. Edward F. Hines, 
1456 Ridge Avenue, 
Fvanston, Illinois, 
My Dear Mr. HINES: 

Rarely, if ever, has anything brought me such feel- 
ing of deep satisfaction as your letter of yesterday, 
conveying to me the announcement of your princely 
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gift of $500,000, an unconditional donation to the 
new theological seminary, the divinity department 
of the University of St. Mary’s of the Lake. Evenina 
community as generous as ours it is bound to excite 
admiration because of its magnitude, and I know of 
no other individual gift to any Catholic cause as large 
as this in recent years. e 

But more than the regal gift itself, I was moved by 
the motive that prompted the givers, the deep Chris- 
tian sentiments that breathe thru the lines of your 
letter, your desire that your boy’s spirit may con- 
tinue in the performance of great works for charity 
and religion, even tho his body has returned to the 
bosom of Mother Earth. And therefore on behalf of 


the clergy of this great archdiocese, as well as my- 
self, I gratefully accept your generous gift, the same, 
as you state, to be conveyed in five annual payments 


of $100,000 each, or the entire amount to be paid in 
a shorter period of time, as you yourself may elect. 

And since you have attached no conditions or re- 
strictions of any kind to this gift, may I be permitted 
perhaps to offer, as a mark of my own deep apprecia- 
tion, to erect the chapel, the keynote and the most 
beautiful of the group of divinity buildings as a last- 
ing memorial to your son, Lieut. Edward Hines. 
For I feel that the linking of Edward’s name with the 
seminary church, the memory of the manly spirit 
shown by this youthful officer, his boyish eagerness to 
answer his country’s call, his noble self sacrifice in 
leaving his comfortable home and loving family, then 
his splendid fortitude in suffering and his cheerful 
resignation to God’s holy will when slowly dying in a 
strange land and far from those who loved him best, 
can not but help inspire these youthful clerics of Chi- 
‘ago who will there be in training to become officers in 
Christ’s own army. It will be a consolation to you 
and to his mother in your great loss to know that his 
name and the repose of his soul will live in the con- 
stant memory of Chicago’s future priesthood, and, 
even as Mrs. Hines so well expressed it, “that 
we are doing what we know Edward would want us 
to do.” 

My own expression of thanks might be but a poor 
return for your generosity, but with it go my sincere 
wishes and fervent prayer that the Lord Himself may 
repay you and yours a hundredfold what you are doing 
for Him and for His cause. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
*« Georcp W. MUNDELEIN, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 


CINCINNATI HARDWOOD CONCERN EXPANDS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—The Cumberland Val- 
ley Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000 in order to take care of its 
rapidly increasing business. All of the stock will 
be taken by the present stockholders, and there is 
no change in the personnel or management of the 
concern, John Byrns is president of the company; 
C. B. Benedict, vice president; M. J. Burns, seere- 
tary and treasurer, and F. J. McBride, general man- 
ager. The company operates a band and two cir- 
cular mills in eastern Tennessee and a hardwood 
yard at Cincinnati, where also the headquarters and 
sales offices are located. There is several years’ cut 
of timber in the eastern Tennessee holdings and 





there are also timber holdings, running largely to 
white oak, in eastern Kentucky. 

Secretary M. J. Byrns says that while the com- 
pany has, like other manufacturers, experienced a 
rather adverse winter, both on account of labor con- 


ditions and unfavorable weather, and stocks are 
consequently limited, it is optimistic as to the fu- 
ture, in view of the shortage of buildings, furniture 
and other lumber consuming factors. ‘‘It all de- 
pends,’? he says, ‘fon labor conditions and the 
condition of the money market. We are finding 
the demand in hardwoods as a rule holding up to 
good proportions and with the shortage of the 
stocks at the mills, the demand and shortage of 
stocks in the consumers’ hands, we are inclined to 
be somewhat optimistic as to the future of the 
hardwood industry. While we admit that lumber 
prices are somewhat higher than usual, at the same 
time, considering the price of other commodities 
and considering the law of supply and demand, we 


can not see where lumber prices are far out of 
line,’? 








CEDAR LOGS USED IN THE STONE AGE 


An instance is given of the durability of wood 
as a building material in an article appearing in 
a recent issue of the American Architect regarding 
the excavation of an ancient Pueblo ruin in Aztec, 
N. M., by Earl H. Morris, representing the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mr. Morris has 
been working on the excavation for three years and 
the greater part of the site is now uncovered. 

The walls are approximately three feet thick 
and built of dressed sandstone, which was carried 
by the builders themselves from the quarries as 
there were no beasts of burden in those days, and 
cedar logs eight to twelve inches in diameter sup- 
port the floors and ceilings of all the rooms. 

These cedar logs were conveyed from a distance, 
for cedar does not grow in the vicinity of Aztec 
nor are there any indications that it has ever grown 
there. But an ancient forest is located about one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty miles up the 
Animas River, which passes within a few rods of 
the ruin. Great cedars grow in this forest and it 
is quite probable that the ancient builders of this 
ruin went to this forest for the cedar logs and 
rafted them down the stream. 

As the builders of this ruin lived in the Stone 
Age and had no tools of metal these logs were 
worked with stone axes, 


COURT WILL NOT MODIFY INJUNCTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 5—Judge John E. Me- 
Call, of the United States court for the western 
district of Tennessee, sitting at Jackson, yesterday 
afternoon handed down his decision, denying the 
writ of supersedeas sought by counsel for F. R. 
Gadd and 327 members of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose of se- 
curing such modification of his injunction order 
as would permit the gathering, compilation and 
distribution of the monthly stock reports, monthly 
production reports and weekly sales reports of this 
organization, pending final adjudication of the case 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Expect Supreme Court Hearing Early in Fall 

This means that the case will be immediately ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court and that counsel for 
the defense will seek to secure a writ of supersedeas 
setting aside the injunction granted by Judge Me- 
Call, pending the final hearing. H. B. Anderson, 
of counsel for the defense, stated this afternoon 
that the appeal would be perfected and the record 
placed in the hands of the Supreme Court within 
two to three weeks. 

It is expected that there will be an early ruling 
of the higher court on the application for a super- 
sedeas. So far as the final arguments are con- 
cerned it developed, during the arguments at Jack- 
son last Wednesday before Judge McCall, that 
these will probably be heard some time this fall. 
G. Carroll Todd, of counsel for the defense, stated 
that an agreement had been reached with solicitors 
representing the Department of Justice by which 
the latter would render the former all possible 
assistance in getting this case advanced on the 
fall docket as much as possible. Much reliance is 
also placed in the fact that injunction proceed- 
ings take precedence over other causes coming be- 
fore that tribunal. 

Judge Leaves Issue to Higher Court 

The decision of Judge McCall in refusing to 
modify the sweeping injunction he granted here 
March 16, following the preliminary hearing 
March 8, 9 and 10, did not come as a surprise to 
members of the association here. It was felt that, 
altho attorneys for the defense made a better im- 
pression on Judge McCall during their arguments 
at Jackson than they did during the preliminary 
hearing at Memphis, it was rather too much to 
hope that he would modify an order so sweeping in 
its character as to give the Government all the re- 
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lief it sought thru its original bill of eomplaint 
charging the defendants with having entered into 
a combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
in hardwood lumber in interstate commerce. He 
preferred, apparently, to leave the issues to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Great Question at Issue 

Interest in the final decision of that tribunal 
is very keen, not only on the part of the defend- 
ants but also on the part of those engaged in every 
other industry where the open price plan of infor- 
mation exchange is used. L. C. Boyle, general 
counsel for the association, says that the great 
question at issue is this: 

‘¢Have these millmen, whether large or small, 
the legal right to send their records of closed trans- 
actions to a secretary who compiles them and sends 
them back to them, bare of all letters and com- 
ments, in ten days to three weeks? Stripped of 
all other phases, I ask the court whether or not 
they have such a legal right.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Boyle made the statement that 
the case was being hastened to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in order to have it ‘‘lay down 
a broad principle of law which will affect all Amer- 
ican industry and American commerce.’’ 

The text of the decision of Judge McCall has 
not reached Memphis up to a late hour this after- 
noon and can not therefore be given for publication 
at this time. 


AIRPLANES WATCH FOREST FIRE 

WasuHineTon, D. C., May 3.—During the last 
week fire broke out at various parts of the forest 
reservation at Camp Bragg, N. C. The reservation, 
an area of two hundred square miles, is covered 
with serub oak and second growth pine trees. The 
fires started on the outskirts of the area and in- 
creased in intensity. In order to keep close watch 
on the progress of the fire, the commanding officer 
at Camp Bragg called upon the commander of the 
Army Air force at Pope Field, connected with the 
camp, to supply the information. Capt. John 
Howry, commander of Pope Field, organized two 
aerial patrols. One consisted of Second Lieut. 
Charles M. Potter, pilot; and Sergt. Lee N. Leon- 
ard, observer; and the other of Second Lieut. C. C. 
Green, pilot; and Second Lieut. Frederick M. 
Hopkins, observer. These pilots flew over the 
reservation daily, reporting to the commanding 
officer of Camp Bragg. All parts of the camp are 
nearly inaccessible, 


DIFFERENTIAL DISCOUNTS PROPOSED 


When the Federal Reserve Board raises its dis- 
count rate upon speculative investment loans in 
New York City it affects legitimate commercial 
loans all over the country. This step is really 
directed against a few banks, some of which have 
loans out three or four times the amount of their 
reserve bank reserves. A Senate bill is being urged 
which would authorize the Federal Reserve Board 
to establish differential discount rates for different 
classes of commercial paper, graduated progres- 
sively according to the proportion of rediscount ac- 
ecommodations extended to the borrowing bank. 
This principle would favor the wide distribution of 
loan money by applying the higher rate of interest 
at the points where it tends to concentrate. 

PBPPAP OOOO 

Ir THE general public were better informed re- 
garding the everyday activities of the lumber in- 
dustry much of the misinformed prejudice would 
disappear. The action of the W. M. Simpson Lum- 
ber Co., a line-yard concern, in arranging for dis- 
plays in local picture houses of moving picture 
films of southern logging and lumbering operations 
provided by the Southern Pine Association, should 
have an excellent influence in this general direc- 
tion, in addition to being a first class advertising 
stunt. 
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Timberworkers’ Strike in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan Not Expected to Last Long 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OSHKOSH, WIs., May 6—The latest reports re- 
ceived by O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
indicate that the backbone of the strike appears 
to be broken. More than sixty mills in Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan are running on a 10-hour 
basis with crews of 75 percent or better. In upper 
Michigan the strikes were in force at Gladstone, 
Munising, Marquette and Manistique. The I. Ste- 
phenson Co., at Wells, closed last week for repairs 
but is operating today with full crews in the woods 
and over one hundred men in the mill yards. Mills 
at Chassell, Ontonagon, Calderwood, Dollar Bay 
and other points operated 100 percent. The mills 
at Newberry are running 75 percent or better of 
normal production, as is also the plant of the 
Horner Flooring Co. at that point. 

The great body of men in the woods failed to 
respond to the call except at a few scattering 
points. The timber workers’ drive on the sash 
and door factories, veneer plants and miscellaneous 
woodworking plants has been almost a complete 
failure. The big sash and door plants in the Fox 
River Valley and at Wausau are running full time. 
Today every sawmill from Rib Falls to Shawano, 
including Wausau and Stevens Point, is operating 
100 percent 10-hour production except the Brooks 
& Ross mill at Schofield. In no case has there been 
an 8-hour schedule established. 

Every ‘mill at Antigo and the surrounding dis- 
trict, including the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., 
is operating 90 to 100 percent. The Park Falls 
Lumber Co., at Park Falls, has 70 percent of its 
men, while the mill of the same company at Rice 
Lake is running today. The big Hines mills at 
Virginia, Minn., are both running full time, having 
shipped one hundred cars in the last three days. 

At nearly all points the strikers are quiet and 
peacable, altho some trouble developed last night 
at Antigo when sluggers attempted to intimidate 
the yard workers. Arrangements have been made 
for complete protection of the men. Everywhere 
public sentiment is reported as being opposed to a 
20 percent reduction in output by shorter hours at 
this time. No mill has been closed since the first 
day, while the Mortenson Lumber Co., at Wausau, 
started its mill Wednesday and the Fountain Camp- 
bell lumber mill at Ladysmith reopened Tuesday. 
The Oconto company’s mill at Carter is reported 
to be in operation today, while information from 
other points indicate awakening of the men and 
a gradual increase in number of those reporting 
tor work at plants where part of the employees 
were out. 





RHINELANDER, WIs., May 5.—The test of 
strength for which both sides have been preparing 
since last September is now on in the lumber camps 
and mills of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
comprising (with parts of the Canadian border ter- 
ritory) District No. 2 of the International Union 
of Timberworkers. The trouble dates back to the 
first annual convention of the union held in Rhine- 
lander Sept. 8 to 10, 1919, at which a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that on April 1, 1920, 
every employer of men in the lumber industry 
within the territory included in District No. 2 was 
to be served with a notice that unless the 8-hour 
day, with the same wages as were being paid for 
ten hours’ work, was granted within thirty days 
from that date, all members of the union would be 
ealled out. At that meeting Rhinelander was made 
headquarters for the district. 

The operators unanimously refused to grant the 
demand of the union, and accordingly the strike 
call was issued, effective May 1, affecting, it is 
claimed, about twenty-two thousand members of 
the International Union of Timberworkers in the 
three States, of whom, the strike leaders assert, 
about twenty thousand responded by failing to re- 
port for work Monday morning, May 3. Compe- 
tent authorities in close touch with the situation, 
however, say that half that number would be a 
liberal estimate of the men actually out. It is 
known that in some of the mills in the district 
employees tore up their union cards and refused to 
join in the strike. While the workers in the mills 
and woodworking plants of Rhinelander are thoroly 
organized, this is not the case thruout the entire 
district, and as a result many plants are running 
with practically full crews; others have lost from 
5 to 40 percent, hampering operations but not com- 
pelling suspension, while in still other cases enough 
men have walked out to make it necessary to close 
down. 

It was hoped and planned by the union leaders 
to make the tieup absolute, stopping every lumber 
manufacturing and woodworking plant of every 
description in the district, as the union includes 


in its membership not only woods and sawmill em- 
ployees but every type of worker, except clerical, 
employed in or around a woodworking plant of any 
sort. To this end there has been over a year of 
unremitting agitation, propaganda and labor by a 
corps of organizers under the direction of C. O. 
Young, general organizer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with which the International Union 
of Timberworkers is affiliated. 

All the lumber manufacturing plants at Rhine- 
lander are closed down, but the Wisconsin Veneer 
Co. and the Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. are run- 
ning with full crews, as is also the Rhinelander 
Paper Co. These concerns, however,:have for some 
time been on a 9-hour basis, with the exception of 
the paper company, which has an 8-hour schedule 
for the workers directly engaged in paper making, 
and nine hours for the men who handle the pulp- 
wood logs. The lumber manufacturing plants at 
Rhinelander that are closed down, and the approx- 
imate number of men employed by each, are as fol- 
lows: C. C. Collins Lumber Co., 150; Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., 100; Stevens Lumber Co., 66; Rhine- 
lander Box & Lumber Co., 100; Robbins Flooring 
Co., 50; Brown Bros, Planing Mill, 14. 

The operators thruout the district declare that 
if forced to close they will remain down indefinitely 
rather than accede to the union demand for a 20 
percent curtailment of working time, and conse- 
quently of production. On the side of the work- 
men, even in Rhinelander—the center of the organi- 
zation and where they have the support of their 
district. officials and of General Organizer Young, 
who is personally directing the strike—there already 
are open murmurings against the leaders who have 
forced or cajoled them into what many of the most 
level headed men among the strikers feel is bound 
to be a losing fight. The second day of the strike 
one of the men was asked by a staff representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN how long he thought 
it was going to last. He replied in the following 
words, exactly quoted: ‘‘It has lasted too d 
long already for me. This strike is just a piece of 
d foolishness. I am ready to go back tomor- 
row, and there are a lot of us that feel the same 
way.’’ Interviews with a number of other strik- 
ers on the street corners, and even in the immediate 
vicinity of the union headquarters, failed to elicit 
the slightest degree of enthusiasm or of determina- 
tion to win. A number said openly that they did 
not think the strike would last long. The mental 
attitude of the men conveyed the impression that 
they felt they had been herded into something that, 
now they are in it, does not look good to them. The 
mill workers of Rhinelander and vicinity are not 
used to strikes. This is the first since 1892. <A 
very considerable percentage of the men own their 
homes and have a little money in the savings bank 
—the three banks carrying a total of 1,400 sav- 
ings accounts. Men of this type do not view the 
possibility of a long shutdown of the mills, with 
their savings rapidly melting away at the present 
living costs, with equanimity. It is felt by those 
best qualified to judge, including the operators, 
representative workmen among the strikers, and 
the public, that this strike lacks the elements of 
success, and will be of short duration. 

There has been practically no violence to date, 
and none is expected unless there is some radical 
change in the situation. Such trifling disturbances 
as have been reported are probably traceable to 
youthful hoodlums seeking excitement rather than 
to any intent upon the part of the striking em- 
ployees. 

The C. C. Collins Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
published in the local daily newspaper one day last 
week a statement headed: ‘‘To Our Employees,’’ 
reading in part as follows: 

‘For the reason that there is underproduction 
of all manufactured timber products, as well as of 
shoes, clothing, foodstuffs, and, in fact, everything 
we use, I am sure that at this time we should all 
do our utmost to increase rather than to reduce 
production. It is claimed that as much can be pro- 
duced in eight hours’ work as in ten hours; pos- 
sibly this is true in some industries, but not in 
lumber manufacturing, as a good sawyer saws all 
that he can every hour and still makes good lumber. 
The amount sawed per hour can not be increased 
and still make lumber that is salable. The same 
thing is true in a planing mill, for if a machine is 
guaranteed to run 150 feet of lumber a minute and 
do good work you can not increase the feed of the 
machine or it will do unsatisfactory work. 

‘*There may have been times in the past when 
there was overproduction and when an 8-hour day 
might have been justified, but this is not the time 
to reduce. The farmers are short of help and if 
they can not get help, altho they may work from 








daylight to dark themselves, they can not produce . 


enough for us all to eat. What would you think 
of a man who went thru the country asking + 
farmers to lay down on the job? But on the oth» 
hand is it right for us to work eight hours a day 
and still insist on the farmer, who produces « 
food, working from dawn to sunset? Gentlen 
we must produce or go without. It does not maticr 
whether it is lumber, coal, clothing, shoes or food- 
stuffs, we can not get more than we produce. \Ve 
have tried to be fair with our men and are perfectly 
willing at all times carefully to consider any sug- 
gestions that may contribute to the welfare of our 
employees, or the general community, but we do not 
think this is the time to reduce production or work 
eight hours, 


‘*We hope each and every one of you, if you 
make up your minds to quit, will go to your homes, 
put in gardens, help neighbors or volunteer to go 
out and help the farmers put in their crops, as they 
are three weeks behind in their work. Produce a! 
you can of something, as I am sure we will need to 
do all we reasonably can until we are thru this time 
of reconstruction after the terrible war that appar- 
ently leaves us in worse condition today, one ani a 
half years after it is over, than we were in at the 
close of the war itself.’’ 

Information received by O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Osh- 
kosh, based on confidential telegrams from 110 
operators, indicate that the number of men out is 
far below the press estimates. He expresses the 
opinion that the strike leaders must be seriously 
disappointed at the results. The telegrams which 
he has received represent nearly all of the larger 
operators, and therefore cover the bulk of the total 
production of the territory. 

At Merrill, Wausau, Antigo and Park Falls, where 
special efforts were made to call out the sawmill 
employes, the reports indicate a complete failure. 
At Wausau, the big Heinemann mill reports a full 
crew and normal operation. At Antigo operation is 
nearly 100 percent of normal. The Menasha 
Woodenware Co.’s plant at Menasha was not 
affected, but the one at Ladysmith is closed. The 
two Hines plants at Virginia, Minn., are said to be 
running with practically full crews. The Hines 
plant at Park Falls, Wis., was reported to be oper- 
ating with about two hundred of the three hundred 
regular employees. Eau Claire and Oshkosh plants 
are running full force, efforts to unionize having 
failed at both places. The Charles W. Fish Lum- 
ber Co.’s five mills-in Langlade and Forest coun- 
ties are running at full capacity. 

The detailed reports which follow have been re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from reliable 
sources. Conditions of course may have changed 
in some localities since the reports were filed. 


Wausau, Wis.—Under normal conditions the 
plants here employ 1,791 men. Monday morning 
1,051 reported for work, a deficiency of about 4° 
percent. 


Etcuo, Wis.—The five mills of the Charles W. 
Fish Lumber Co., situated at Elcho, Antigo, Pir- 
namwood, Hiles and Crandon, are operating with 
full crews. 





ANTIGO. Wis.—The Langlade Lumber Co., Faust 
Lumber Co. and other plants here are running full 
blast. 


MarINETTE, Wi1s.—The H. F. Below Lumber “». 
is operating with about half a full crew. 


HovcHTon, MicH.—Out of twenty sawmills 
working in the Houghton district, including 
Houghton, Ontonagon and Baraga counties, only 
four are closed as a result of the strike. These 
are the mills of the Baraga Lumber Co. and the 
Rubicon Lumber Co. at Baraga, the Stearns-Culver 
Lumber Co. at L’Anse, and Weidman Bros. at 
Trout Creek. Hebard & Sons, Pequaming, lost 4 
few men from the night shift but are not incon- 
venienced in any way. Some of the strikers have 
returned to the Baraga Lumber Co. mill and «re 
employed at yard work or repairs. No other oper- 
ators in the district expect any interference and 
all are working up to full capacity. 


HERMANVILLE, Micu.—Every man is reported 
at work. 
. 


VirciniA, Minn.—Only about one hundred of the 
one thousand two hundred men employed in the 
mills of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. obeyed the 
summons of the strike leaders. The men asserted 


that they had+no grievances against the company 
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and are satisfied with their treatment. A minimum 
of $5 a day is paid at the mills there with the aver- 
ve standing at $7 a day. Officials of the company 

. announced that they will endeavor to main- 
both its mills in operation. Shipments of 
unber from the plant are estimated to be running 
t about 85 percent of normal. The W. T. Bailey 
umber Co, at Virginia is running slightly short- 
anded on one shift, only a few of its men going 


RemipsI, MINN.—The Crookston Lumber Co. 


ness to codperate in the plans of the company to 
earry out its program of a 10-hour day on the open 
shop basis. The men were paid off at the end of 
the week under orders issued by E. H. Dea, of 
Minneapolis, representing the Shevlin interests. 
The wage scale will be the same as for April and 
it will not be changed for the remainder of the 
season, he announced. 


CLoQuET, MInN.—A complete walkout took place 
on Monday morning at the plants of the Cloquet- 





panies operating at Cass Lake, Minn., are closed 
down. 

The managements of the lumbering companies 
in this territory have seen trouble with the labor 
interests coming for some time and they have gen- 
erally announced their determination to force the 
issue with the radical labor element at this stage. 
Their information is that only a comparatively few 
of the rank and file of the men are disaffected but 
that the I. W. W. faction has attained the supre- 
macy and is trying to force the others to fall into 
line. 










sed down last Friday but the management an- 
mineed that work will be resumed in all depart- 
nts as rapidly as employees indicate their readi- 


Northern Lumber Co. 
Co.’s planer, and even 
also are closed down. 


Th 


the Cloquet Toothpick Co. 
The plants of the com- 


e Johnson-Wentworth 


operating 100 percent. 











N. H. HARGRAVE, 


New President of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATIANS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3.—Newell H. Har- 
grave, of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., at the 
head of both tickets for president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati, tonight was 
unanimously elected to that office. S. Earle 
Giffen, of the Fagin & Giffen Lumber Co., 
was the winner in the contest for first vice 
president, and W. E. Talbert, of the Talbert 
Lumber & Veneer Co., becomes second vice 
president. Emil J. Thoman, of the Thoman- 
Flinn Lumber Co., was reélected secretary and 
J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), remains treasurer. Messrs. Thoman 
and Graham, like Mr. Hargrave, had no oppo- 
sition, but Messrs. Giffen and Talbert had to 
face lively contests. 

The newly elected officers were inducted 
into office immediately after the announce- 
ment of the results. Mr. Hargrave made an 
excellent talk in accepting the position, 
stressing the importance of association work 
on the part of lumbermen in these times of 
great business disturbance, when the industry, 
as every other line of endeavor, is confronted 


ELECT OFFICERS 


Foster City, Mico.—The Morgan Co. plant is 





nati by Phil de Anguera, was accepted for 
membership. 

The resignation of E. S. Ward of the Ward 
Montgomery Co., who has taken a position 
with the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., was 
received. 

The club adopted a rule to govern arbitra- 
tions, to the effect that in cases brought be- 
fore the club the amount of money involved in 
the award must be paid within thirty days 
from the date of the filing of the report of the 
arbitration committee. 

W. H. Lockwood, Cincinnati representative 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
explained the controversy concerning prepay- 
ment of charges on freight shipments to 
Canada, and said it was to the interest of all 
lumbermen that prepayments be made at point 











of origin, as when they are made at reconsign- 
ment points much confusion results because of . 
the complicated bookkeeping required of the 
railroads. 

Tke members were much interested in the 
information that the Canadian Railroad Com- 


dent of the 


men’s 


. E. TALBERT, 
Elected Second Vice Presi- 


Club 
Cincinnati 








with all kinds of problems. 


angles every day. There never was a time in the history of 
the industry when it was more necessary for lumbermen to 
stick together than now. He said it is only by counsel with 
each other that they can hope to work out these problems 
successfully, that the industry needs the codperation of all 
interested in it, and that it is only by supporting the industry 
as a whole that the individual can hope for success. 

Mr. Hargrave said he had not formulated any program for 
the coming year, but promised to name an entertainment 
committee pledged to make each meeting interesting with dis- 
cussion of trade problems as well as in a social way. And he 
bespoke for himself and for the other officers the codperation 
of every member in order that all might get out of the meet- 
ings all the good possible, but cautioned his hearers that what 
each one got would be measured largely by the amount of 
interest he himself took in the affairs of the club. 

Miles J. Byrns, retiring president, who is secretary and 
treasurer of the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., in surrender- 
ing the office to his successor expressed his appreciation of 
the codperation he had at all times received from the members 
who had served on his committees, and he predicted a bright 
future for the organization if the interest that had been dis- 
played during his administration is continued. He declared 
the club never was in a more flourishing condition and has an 
active membership of sixty-two. The largest previous enrol- 
ment, he said, was fifty in 1909, but that soon after that, thru 
departures from the city and driftings into other lines of busi- 


ress, at least twenty-eight of the 1909 members had been lost to the club. 
fhe Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., of Chicago, Ill., represented in Cincin- 


EMIL J. THOMAN, CINCINNATI: 
Reélected Secretary 


He said it is not easy to transact business 
with all the complex labor, trade and financial conditions developing new 














S. EARLE GIFFEN, 
Winner in the Contest for 
the First Vice Presi- 
dency 


MILES J. BYRNS, CINCINNATI; 
Retiring President 


mission that day had agreed to the proposal of the railroads of the United 
States that the freight charges shall be paid 


on the exchange basis of 
United States money for the United States haul, and in 
Canadian currency for the haul over the Canadian lines. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association, who is here this week from 
Memphis calling on members of his association in Cincinnati 
and vicinity, was a guest of the club, and told about the 
litigation that resulted in an injunction against the operation 
of the association’s Open Competition Plan. 

Several railroad officials who were guests at the dinner gave 
short talks full of information concerning strike conditions and 
transportation embargoes on their respective lines, the general 
trend of which was that the railroad situation is improving 
slowly. 





Line-yard Company Holds Meeting 

Enip, OKLA., May 3.—On April 24 the yard managers and 
officers of the P. T. Walton Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Guthrie, Okla., held a meeting at the New Oxford Hotel in this 
city. It was for the purpose of talking over general conditions 
in the retail lumber business. The meeting was opened at 2:30 
by a talk delivered by E. D. Walton, president of the company, 
and this talk was followed by an open discussion on sales, the 
keeping of stock, collections ete. After the meeting a ban- 
quet was served in the music room of the hotel. At the ban- 
quet each one present told of the length of his service with the 
company. A. L. Richardson—better known as Uncle Al—held 
the record as being the oldest employee, having been with the 


company since July 1, 1899. Mr. Hoyt ran him a close second. Announce- 
ment is made that these meetings are to be held regularly, 
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Progress on Airplane Patrol Program 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—Unless Congress 
makes specific provision for the work, only one 
squadron of the Army air service will be detailed 
to aerial forest fire patrol work this year. This is 
the 9th observation squadron, which will operate 
from Mather Field. Operations will be carried on 
over the several California forests. About thirteen 
airplanes and all necessary auxiliary equipment 
will be used. 

The agricultural appropriation bill as it passed 
the Senate carried $60,000 for the extension of this 
work to Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
but the bill is tied up in conference. Even if this 
provision is held in the bill Congress also must 
specifically authorize the detail of the necessary 
commissioned and enlisted personnel for the larger 
fire patrol work, and this provision is in the army 
reorganization bill, which also is in conference and 
may remain there indefinitely. 





New Foreign Commerce Bureau Officials 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—While no official 
announcement has been made, the understanding 
is that R. 8S. McElwee, at present first assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, will succeed Phillip B. Kennedy as director, 
with C. E. Herring, commercial attaché at Brus- 
sels, as first assistant, and O. P. Hopkins, now chief 
of the editorial division, as second assistant. 





Enacts Bills to Enlarge National Forests 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The House has 
passed the Senate bill providing for enlarging the 
Oregon national forest to include Larch Mountain, 
the watershed of streams which supply Oneonta 
Gorge and Multnomah Falls. The House also has 
passed bills enlarging the Targee and Nezperce na- 
tional forests in Idaho. 





Tentative Report on Coast Millwork Rates 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
docket No. 6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al, 
vs. Southern Pacific Co., Director General, et al.— 
Examiner Barclay recommends that the commission 
dismiss the supplemental complaint filed in this 
ease last July, on the ground that its allegations 
are not sustained by the evidence produced and 
that the record does not call for a modification of 
the conclusions of the commission in the lumber 
classification case with regard to the relationship 
between lumber and millwork rates. The ¢om- 


plainants in this case are sash and door and other 
millwork manufacturers of Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Illinois. The intervenors include the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, California Redwood Associa- 
tion and a few individual lumber companies, who 
oppose the contentions of the complainants. The 
original complaint was filed in 1914 and in re- 
sponse to it the commission found that the rates 
under attack were not unreasonable but that dis- 
crimination existed in the unequal treatment of 
lumber and lumber products, especially sash and 
doors, in the various competing territories. The 
controversy has been simmering along ever since, 
complainants insisting that the west Coast manu- 
facturers still have an advantage. 





Remarkable Developments in Texas 


Houston, TEx., May 3.—Something of the sig- 
nificance of such a development as that in the 
newer oil sections of:north central Texas is indi- 
cated by the expansion in business on the Texas 
& Pacific railroad serving that section and the 
Homer district of Louisiana. Heretofore New Or- 
leans, as a great cotton center, has given to that 
road the most business; but in 1919 with receipts 
of $9,448,105, New Orleans took second “place on 
the Texas & Pacific to that part of the line run- 
ning from Strawn to Cisco. The receipts from 
these two and the intermediate stations in 1919 
were $13,080,774. In 1914 receipts from the same 
stations were $528,945. 


The third station on the same road is Ranger, 
the total receipts from which in 1914 were $66,- 
797; and even in 1917, they were less than $100,- 
000. Last year, however, they totaled $8,146,309, 
exceeding Dallas, one of the gatew ays of the South: 
west, by $1,300,000. Ranger’s passenger receipts 
exceeded those of New Orleans by more than $100,- 
000 during 1919. 





e ° e 
Inventory Pricing Suggestion Is Approved 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—Maj. D. T. Mason, 
chief of the timber section, income tax division, 
bureau of internal revenue, announced today that 
the inventory resolutions adopted at the January 
conference between lumbermen and Treasury rep- 
resentatives have been approved. The official an- 
nouncement follows: 

At the conference held in January in Washington 
between representatives of the forest industries and 
of the Treasury Department with reference to income 
tax matters the representatives of the forest indus- 
tries passed among other resolutions the following: 

“We have resolved that members of the industry 
should be permitted to use as a basis for pricing inyen- 
tories the average cost to the tax payer of producing 
the inventoried products during the year preceding the 
taking of the inventory, provided that if the quantity 
of lumber in the inventory should be greater than the 
total quantity of lumber produced during the said year 


the excess shall be valued at the average cost of pro- 
duction during the preceding taxable year. Also that 
at the option of the tax payer said average cost may 
be applied to each and every kind and grade of lumber 
in the inventory or allocated to different kinds and 
grades of lumber on the basis of the selling values of 
said different kinds and grades in accordance with a 
rule satisfactory to the commissioner.” 


After thoro consideration in the bureau of internal 
revenue these resolutions have been approved and ac- 
cepted for the guidance of the income tax unit in tne 
pricing of lumber inventories. Lumbermen who hay: 
been using a flat arbitrary rate unchanged from year 
to year should adopt one or the other of the methods 
outlined above. 


St. Louis Hardwood Men’s New Officers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—E. W. Wiese, vice presi- 
dent of Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., today was 
elected representative director of division B (hard- 
woods) in the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
to succeed George E. W. Luehrmann, president of 
the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., 
resigned. J. C, Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., was elected vice chair- 
man of the division to succeed the late F. A. Sat- 
terwhite, of the same company. The meeting today 
was largely attended. Fred S. Christmann, of the 
Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., chairman of the 
division, presided. 








Urge Transportation Efficiency 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission as part of a general effort 
to improve transportation conditions is urging all 
carriers and shippers to codperate in every possible 
way in the loading, moving, unloading and return 
of equipment. The commission has urged the 
American Railway Association and the National 
Industrial Traffic League to appoint joint commit- 
tees to consider ways and means for the promotion 
of transportation efficiency and make recommenda- 
tions to the commission. The first joint meeting 
was held in New York yesterday and Tuesday. The 
commission has again announced that the shippers 
and the publie will be given ample opportunity to 
be heard regarding proposed rate increases. Hear- 
ings will be arranged in the near future. 

It is thought probable that the commission wil? 
grant a uniform increase in freight rates covering 
all sections of the country. Representatives of 
farm organizations today appeared before the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committce to urge adii- 
tional appropriations to be loaned to the carriers 
for the purchase of car equipment. They appeared 
before the House committee and among other 
things declared that enormous quantities of grain 
are held in elevators and elsewhere because there 
are no cars to move it. The ‘‘revolving fund’’ of 
$300,000,000, from which carriers may borrow for 
the purchase of new equipment, is declared to be 
wholly inadequate. 
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DOUGLAS FIR EXPORT MEETING 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 1.—The board of 
trustees of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. held their bimonthly meeting in this city on 
April 29. There was a good representation from 
Oregon and Washington. A luncheon meeting was 
held at the San Francisco Commercial Club. The 
trustees and others were entertained at a dinner 
given by the company at the Palace Hotel. Presi- 
dent W. H. Talbot presided and General Manager 
A. A. Baxter was toastmaster. The trustees present 
included: W. Y. Henry, W. H. Boner, J. H. 
Bloedel, E. G. Griggs, A. W. Middleton, W. Don- 
ovan, and George K. Wentworth, jr. Others pres- 
ent were: Charles R. McCormick, F. W. Trower, 
E. De Regnier, A. B. Johnson, J. A. Ryan, R. H. 
Thayer, R. M. Gardiner, E. Tietjen, John Claussen, 
©. E. Hill, George Haa, H. A. Sloan, G. M. Corn- 
wall, R. H. Brown, W. J. Kuh, W. Du Bois, R. G. 
Dieckmann, T. Y. Ballantyne, W. G. Harms, G. C. 
Thompson, E. B. McClanahan, W. B. Nettleton, 
J. G. Cushing, R. W. Brown, R. M. Baxter, R. C. 
Slade and W. E. Creed. 

The officers and general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. received congratula- 
tions upon the success thus far attained in carry- 
img on the export business under the trying con- 
ditions resulting from the world war. The selling 
system has been working out well, and educational 
work is being done in Australia, South America 
and other quarters of the globe. As the world’s 
markets continue to open up, with a gradual return 
to something like normal conditions, the company 
will be in position to take care of the tremendous 
demand for Pacific coast lumber, ties and box shook 
in the most efficient manner. The mills affiliated 
with the organization will be able to handle the 
largest orders with dispatch. A supplemental meet- 
ing was held April 30 to finish up the | usiness re- 
quiring attention. 





A NEW BARK PEELING MACHINE 


Park FALLs, WIs., May 5.—After years of ex- 
perimenting, J. N. Larson announces that there 
has been perfected a machine that will peel the 
bark from logs of any size or shape. This machine 
is being used by the United States Prepared Bark 
Co., of this city. The machine will peel the bark 
from logs six inches in diameter and up and will 
peel the bark from a crooked log as well as from 
a straight log. The bark is cut in thin flakes, thus 
preparing it for the leaching vats. The machine 
will also work satisfactorily in taking the bark 
from hardwood logs at veneer plants. The ma- 
chine will work on logs of any length and one unit 
will peel a little more than a cord of dry bark an 
hour, aceording to Mr. Larson, tho as much as ten 
cords have been turned out in eight hours with the 
machine working on unselected logs. 

According to Mr. Larson, the invention and per- 
fection of the machine was not, by any means, the 
hardest problem to overcome. The bark must be 


comparatively dry before it is shipped and it took 
Mr. Larson two years to perfect a drying system. 
Using this system, bark has been dried at the rate 
of a cord in almost thirty minutes, reducing the 
moisture content from 50 percent to 15 percent, 
and even less. This dryer will dry not only bark 
but sawdust chips and other products of a simliar 
nature. Furthermore, it will dry bark from wet 
barkers, used in sulphite plants. 


ST. LOUIS MILLWORKERS STRIKE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Fourteen woodwork 
manufacturers of St. Louis, with a combined an- 
nual business of more than $4,500,000, are now 
operating their plants on what is known as the 
American plan, following a strike of their em- 
ployees, who demanded a wage scale of 85 cents an 
hour and a 44-hour week. The manufacturers felt 
that such a demand was unreasonable, inasmuch as 
the union demanded that unskilled labor receive 
the same scale as skilled labor and the manufac- 
turers asked that the matter be arbitrated in ac- 
cordance with their agreement with the union. 
This the union refused to do, and the strike was 
called April 9 before the expiration of their con- 
tract. 








NEW LOUISIANA MILL COMPLETED 


Sr1sptey, La., May 3.—The new mill of the Sibley 
Lumber Co. has been completed and the company 
is now producing at the rate of 40,000 feet daily. 
The output consists largely of southern pine. The 
new modern planer and drying equipment are also 
nearing completion and when in operation will give 
a very complete and uptodate plant. The Sibley 
Lumber Co. was recently incorporated under the 
laws of Louisiana with a capital of $60,000, the 
active incorporators being: President, W. L. Fitz- 
gerald; vice president, J. F. Baker; second vice 
president, R. E. Bevill, and secretary-treasurer, 
A. J. Dupuy. All of these have been engaged in 
the lumber business for a number of years. The 
town of Sibley is situated conveniently on the 
main lines of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
the Louisiana & Arkansas and ‘the Sibley, Lake 
Bisteneau & Southern railways, thus assuring a cut 
of many years. 





TELL US YOUR TROUBLES 
Have you experienced any vexatious de- 
lay in receiving your mail? Do your let- 
ters go thru to destination promptly? Do 
you receive the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on time? Are any of your papers de- 
layed in reaching you? How do you think 
the service could be improved? The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to receive letters from any of its readers 
giving their experience with the postal 

service. Tell us your postal troubles. 











TO USE NEW STAVE MAKING PROCESS 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., May 3.—The new Crozed 
Stave Corporation is building a plant at Boyne 
City with a capacity of 100,000 staves a day, which 
it is said will mark a new departure in the con- 
servation of stave material. The business of the 
concern will be to manufacture slack cooperage 
stock, particularly cut crozed staves. The com- 
pany announces that thru the employment of newly 
invented machinery it expects to cut, croze, chamfer 
and equalize these staves all in one operation with 
@ minimum waste of timber. It is its expectation 
to dry the staves direct from the cutters within 
twenty-four hours, thus making it possible to joint 
and put the product on the market within sixty 
hours of the time the stave bolts and logs are 
dumped into the pond. The officers of the new 
concern are: E, M. Holland, president; W. W. 
Putney, vice president; E. G. Prefontaine, secre- 
tary, and C. E. Cartier, treasurer. 


PURCHASES WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD 


ELxKIns, W. Va., May 3.—The Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co. recently purchased the holdings of 
the Glade Lumber Co. in Tucker and Preston coun- 
ties in this State. The purchase includes about 
nine thousand acres of hardwood timber and over 
three million feet of lumber already manufactured, 
the entire village of Erwin, with store, post office, 
electric lighting and water systems, and control 
of the Rowlesburg & Southern Railway with its 
equipment. Probably this road will be extended 
to Parsons or Elkins. The Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co. a short time ago purchased the Elkins Box 
Co. site and erected a large mill there with facili- 
ties for resawing, surfacing and kiln drying lum- 
ber. The company’s main office is in Elkins with 
a branch at Erwin and one in the Keith Building, 
Philadelphia. 


DISCOURAGING SPECULATIVE BUILDING 


KANSAS City, Mo., May +.—dKansas Ui; bank- 
ers, following the action taker %% c2== Geiti@ are 
tightening up on loans for non-essential purposes, 
and have placed building for speculation under that 
head. Banks and loan agencies, however, are 
encouraging the building of homes by individuals 
and of inexpensive apartments where the rent will 
not exceed $50 a month. The encouragement in this 
direction takes the form of making first mortgages 
for 50 percent of the value of the property. For 
some time 40 percent was about the limit on first 
mortgages. 

As an indication of present day thriftlessness, 
one of the largest automobile agencies in Kansas 
City reported that nine-tenths of the cars it sold 
last month were sold on time payments. Banks 
here are now refusing to handle this kind of paper 
and are shutting down also on similar paper for 
the purpose of forcing money that is going into 
such luxuries into more legitimate channels, such 
as home building. 
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The accompanying illustration is a birdseye view of a m 
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odel landscape that has been reproduced under the direction of the landscape committee at the 
second ‘‘Own Your Home’’ exposition, held in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, May 1 to 8. This plan was selected as the prize winning 
design in a recent competition, having been submitted by J. J. Spoon, of New York. The house shown in the illustration was constructed by the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association entirely of lumber from the forests of the Pacific Northwest. 
among the west Coast woods that were used in its construction. 
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Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, and western red cedar are 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Antistrike Legislation to Be Presented for Action—Railroad Administration and War Finance Corporation 
to Wind Up Affairs—Commission to Report on Country’s Postal Service Needs 


MEXICO APPROACHING CRISIS 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 3.—Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have a more or less direct 
interest in the latest American murdered in Mex- 
ico. Eban Francis Greenlaw, for many years in 
the lumber business in the vicinity of El Oro, State 
of Mexico, with a British company, was murdered 
together with his minor son by Mexican bandits 
early Saturday. The American embassy at Mexico 
City promptly called upon the Mexican Foreign 
Office to take immediate and effective steps to ap- 
prehend and punish the murderers. Mr. Green- 
law is understood to be a Californian, but specific 
information as to his home State could not be fur- 
nished by the State Department. 

In this connection it may be said that nobody in 
Washington appears to be wasting any sympathy 
on President Carranza on account of the new rev- 
olutionary movement. The Government has no 
thought of interfering if the people of Mexico 
determine that they want another man at Chaupul- 
tepec. 

Pedienuntion reaching Washington from both offi- 
cial and unofficial sources makes it appear that the 
Carranza regime is in real danger and that the 
president may be compelled to flee Mexico City. 
He appears to have taken the precaution of leaving 
a door open for an exit via Vera Cruz in the event 
that the revolutionary movement continues to gain 
ground. Men here who know Carranza and his 
stubborn character do not expect him to leave 
Mexico City unless he is convinced he is in per- 
sonal danger. More than one-half of the federal 
army is declared to have gone over to the revolu- 
tion, which so far has been comparatively blood- 
less. Agents of the revolutionary movement here 
declare that the plan is to avoid bloodshed wherever 
possible. Nothing short of the elimination of Car- 
ranza will satisfy them. 





TO FOSTER ANTISTRIKE LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Senator Poindexter 
of Washington, who is out on the hustings seek- 
ing to corrall votes in the Republican national 
convention and secure the presidential nomination, 
has advised senatorial associates here that he plans 
to take up the fight for antistrike legislation affect- 
ing railroad employees immediately upon his return 
to Washington. He is understood to be en route to 
Washington to be present at hearings before the 
Senate interstate commerce committee on his anti- 
strike bill. 

While sentiment in favor of antistrike legisla- 
tion was strengthened by the recent ‘‘outlaw’’ 
strike, doubt is expressed that it is strong enough 
to put thru legislation on the eve of a presiden- 
tial campaign. 

The Poindexter bill makes it a felony either by 
verbal or printed advice to obstruct or delay the 
movement of commodities in interstate commerce. 
The use of threats or violence in preventing per- 
sons from engaging in employment is made a 
felony. It also is made a felony to destroy or dis- 
able any property used in interstate commerce. The 
bill provides drastic penalties for any and all of 
these offenses. 


WIND UP RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Max Thelen, for- 
mer chairman of the California railroad commis- 
sion and former director of public service of the 
Railroad Administration, will succeed Walker D. 
Hines as director general of railroads and Federal 
agent. Mr. Hines has tendered his resignation, 
which has been accepted, to take effect May 15. 
Mr. Thelen is now director of the commission on 
liquidation of the Railroad Administration. eIt is 
predicted that at least another year will be re- 
quired to complete the work of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in winding up affairs incident to Fed- 
eral control of the carriers. 








NATIONAL’S OFFICIALS IN CONSULTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is here consulting with 
other representatives of the National regarding 
the proposed freight rate advance as it affects 
the lumber industry, and various other matters of 
interest. He is going over these matters with L. 
C. Boyle, general counsel for the National; Frank 
Carnahan, the traffic secretary, and Attorney Rob- 
ert Ash. While here he will consult with various 
Government officials concerning matters of inter- 
est to the industry. 

One matter of first importance, of course, is the 








prospective report of the Forest service on condi- 
tions in the industry in response to the Capper 
resolution. Assistant Forester Clapp and the or- 
ganization which he built up hastily to prepare 
data for this report are busily engaged. Most of 
the required data are now in hand and are being 
studied carefully. Mr. Clapp said today that he 
and his associates will be hard pressed to complete 
their final report by June 1, the date fixed in the 
resolution, but they propose to finish the work on 
time. It may be necessary after all the data now 
in hand are examined to gather more along certain 
lines. The job is a mighty big one to be handled 
well on such short notice, and at best the report 
will not be nearly as comprehensive as the service 
would like to make it. EF. V. Dunham, who has 
been making a special study of timber resources for 
the National, has been here for the last few days. 

Another lumber visitor is Fred L. Sanford, of 
New Orleans, La. 





— 


REPORTS ON POSTAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—On Saturday Sen- 
ator Lenroot called the attention of the Senate to 
conditions in the postal service. He spoke pri- 
marily of conditions in Milwaukee, using them as 
an example of the situation thruout the country. 

Senator Lenroot presented a petition signed by 
several thousand citizens of Milwaukee, not postal 
employees, praying for immediate action relative to 
the adjustment of postal salaries. He inquired of 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire, a member of 
the Postal Reclassification Commission, as to the 
status of that body’s work and the prospect for 
action. 

In reply Senator Moses said in part: 

The postal commission has been engaged in taking 
testimony in all parts of the country to develop the 
actual conditions in the postal service. That work 
has been completed. The commission has also finished 
the work of taking the testimony of the administrative 
heads of the Post Office Department, and it is expected 
that the commission will be able to proceed within a 
few days to the drafting of a report. The character of 
that report, naturally, I can not undertake to fore- 
cast, but I am of the opinion, and I hope that the 
Senator from Wisconsin will convey this opinion to 
his constitutents—that the report of the commission, 
if adopted by Congress, will afford adequate relief for 
some of the conditions which today exist in the Postal 
Service. 

CONGRESSMEN FAVOR STOCK REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—The House com- 
mittee on the census has made a favorable report 
on a bill to authorize monthly reports of the 
amount of hides and leather in the country. In 
the hearings before the committee it was declared 
that this information would be of use in helping 
to reduce the price of shoes, because one great 
reason for the advances in such prices has been the 
general ignorance of the amount of raw and fin- 
ished material on hand. 

The question naturally arises, if it would be a 
good thing to have the census bureau collect data 
every month on the quantity of hides and leather 
in the country, why not on stocks of lumber and 
forest products? In other words, knowledge on 
he part of one side to a transaction and ignorance 
on the other side are not believed to be conducive 
to healthy business. It is to be hoped the House and 
Senate will act favorably on this bill and make a 
beginning in the direction of supplying authentic 
information concerning an important industry. 








GIVE DATA ON RAILROAD NEEDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—The larger rail- 
roads of the country claim they need substantially 
$1,000,000,000 in increased revenues to take care 
of expenses and allow them the standard return. 
The actual figures now available are: Eastern 
district, $500,000,000; western district, $352,893,- 
265; southern district, $113,910,251. These figures 
would provide an increase of substantially 30 per- 
cent in the eastern district on freight rates alone, 
about the same in the southern district and nearly 
24 percent in the western district. The percentage 
inerease on all revenues required in the eastern 
district to meet the deficit under 6 percent is esti- 
mated at 21.16; that in the southern district at 
19.70, and that in the western district at 16.98. 





TO END WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3,—The War Finance 
Corporation will go out of existence in the near 
future. The corporation will extend no further 
credits, but devote its time to cleaning up its af- 
fairs. The War Finance Corporation was organ- 
ized as an emergency measure. It has supported 


in the public interest savings banks, building ani! 
loan associations, war industries, banks and trust 
companies that had aided or were aiding such in- 
dustries. Under the law creating the corporation 
it was to continue its work for one year after th 
formal proclamation of peace, but Congress is to 
be asked to limit the time wittin which it can 
wind up its affairs. 





APPROVES REPORT ON WATER POWER 
BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—The House today 
adopted the conference report on the water powe: 
bill, which now promises to become a law in thi 
near future after many ups and downs in Congress 
covering a period of years. The bill creates a 
Federal power commission, defines its powers and 
duties, makes provision for water power develop- 
ment, for the improvement of navigation, for the 
use of public land in connection with power devel- 
opment ete. Power development under the bill will 
be on a license system, the license period being fixed 
at fifty years. The Federal power commission is 
given discretionary power to fix the license fee, 
which will run initially for a period of twenty years 
and thereafter be subject to readjustment at 10 
year periods. 





HARNESSING A VOLCANO’S POWER 


WasuHINcTON, D. C., May 4.—From time to 
time one hears speculation about harnessing the 
sun and making it work for humanity as wood, coal 
and other fuels diminish and the conservationists 
shout that something must be found to take their 
places. 

Over in Italy the fuel problem is a tremendous 
one. The price of coal always has been relatively 
high, since Italy produces none. Since the out- 
break of the European war prices have been away 
up. Italians have paid as high as $100 for a ton 
of coal. 

Information received here indicates that invent- 
ive genius in Italy is not a lost faculty, and a 
real begiuning has been made in harnessing the 
escaping steam from the vents of volcanoes and 
making it useful in industry. When this idea was 
first presented it was generally regarded as quite 
impracticable. Nevertheless, the almost prohibitive 
cost of coal delivered in Italy has caused the pro- 
ponents of the idea to renew their activities, and, 
as a consequence, it has now been developed to a 
point where it has assumed considerable import- 
ance, 

It is stated that the voleanically operated works 
at Larderello, Italy, today have a central plant of 
16,000 horsepower operating without interruption 
and distributing electric current to Florence, Leg- 
horn and Grosseto, and that the plant’s capacity 
is soon to be increased. 

It is claimed that the natural steam available 
at Larderello and the surrounding country is unlim- 
ited and depends upon the number of bore holes 
made in the boraciferous soil so there are great pos- 
sibilities for future development of this unex- 
ploited natural wealth. 





PROBABLY no more careful and thoro study of the 
trend of prices of staple commodities has been made 
by any public body than that by the Massachusetts 
commission on the necessaries of life. The follow- 
ing statement recently made by John H. Sher- 
burne, chairman of the commission, is therefore ot 
interest: ‘‘ Whether we have reached the topmost 
peak of prices no one can yet say with positiveness. 
At present we appear to be on a plateau, so to 
speak; that is, prices are maintaining a fair level 
without tending strongly either to rise or to fall. 
But there seems to be a rift thru which shines at 
least a ray of hope that future rises, if they come, 
will be only occasional and temporary. The fact 
that there has been a distinct tendency downward in 
certain raw materials since the first of this year 1s 
taken by some of the wisest observers of business 
conditions to indicate that we have passed the 
erest of high prices at last and are on the path 
down toward normal. The return must, in any 
event, be very gradual and will seem slow. When 
it will begin on any general scale, and whether it 
will be preceded by fluctuations which go higher, 
for the time being, than present levels, depend on 
three things: Sound eredit conditions, stable and 
productive labor, and the recession of the wave ot 
extravagant personal buying that has swept the 
country since the war.’’ - 
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RATES THRU MINNESOTA TRANSFER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 4.—Testimony on the 

complaint of western wholesalers of timber prod- 
ets against the double increase in rates on ship- 
ments stopped and stored at Minnesota Transfer 
was taken in an all day hearing in this city today 
before Special Examiner Woodward, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The taking of testi- 
mony was completed and the matter will be sub- 
mitted with written briefs to be filed by the attor- 
neys by June 10, after which Examiner Woodward 
is to file a tentative opinion. This will be before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for oral argu- 
ment later, on exceptions made by the various 
parties, 
A varying interest by railroads west and east of 
Minneapolis appeared at the hearing. Two sets of 
railroad witnesses presented the case on different 
theories. Shippers of lumber were united in their 
stand, which is for a restoration of the status ex- 
isting before June 25, 1918. Up to that time the 
rate on shipments of lumber, shingles, poles and 
other forest products to poimts east of the twin 
cities was the same whether the shipment was sent 
directly thru, or whether it was stopped and stored 
or treated at Minnesota Transfer. The rate in- 
crease of June 25, 1918, was supposed to be limited 
to 5 cents a hundred pounds, but in making the 
new tariffs the Railroad Administration charged 
the 5 cent advance on the rate to Minnesota Trans- 
fer, and a further increase of from 2% to 9 cents on 
the rate from there to the point of destination. 
This meant a differential against the stopped ship- 
ments of 2% to 9 cents, wiping out the effect of the 
transit privilege. 

The petition of the shippers asks that the thru 
rate advance be limited to 5 cents a hundred, 
whether the shipment is stopped at Minnesota 
Transfer or not. Their case was handled at the 
hearing by Stanley B. Houck, of Minneapolis, as 
attorney. Witnesses included H. B. Waite and C. J. 
Gerster, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co.; John M. 
Junge, J. P. Fueling and L. J. Eibert, of the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co.; A. W. Kingsley, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and N. E. Boucher, secre- 
tary of the Northern White Cedar Association, who 
presented the evidence for the several cedar pro- 
ducers interested. They contended for the long 
recognized principle of a transit privilege for ship- 
ments stopped and stored or treated at Minnesota 
Transfer, and protested against the double increase 
in rate on western products imposed by the tariff 
complained of. 

The western roads were represented by Henry 
Blakely, of the Northern Pacific, and H. H. Brown, 
of the Great Northern, as witnesses, with B. W. 
Scandrett, of the Northern Pacific, appearing as 
attorney for the western roads and for the director 
general of railroads. Their contention was that in 
any adjustment of rates the western lines should 
receive as much for any shipment routed thru 
Minnesota Transfer as they receive for a shipment 
terminating at that point, in other words, for the 
full 5 cent inerease on every shipment. 

The roads east of the twin cities argued on a 
different theory. They stated that they were will- 
ing to permit the transit privilege to remain in 
effect, by a rate equal to the continuous shipment 
rate, but were not willing te submit to any decrease 
in the present rate. In other words, they proposed 
an increase in the continuous shipment rate to bring 
it up even to the present rate on shipments stopped 
and stored at Minnesota Transfer. This view was 
presented by F. H. Towner, attorney for the Chi- 
cago Great Western, appearing for the eastern 
roais, and by his witnesses, traffic officials of the 
roads. They were Messrs. A. F. Cleveland, of the 
Northwestern line; Mr. Parsons, Great Western; 
Mr. Meyer, Rock Island, and Bruce Moffett, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis. 

Much interest was manifested in the proceedings 
and a number of wholesalers of western lumber 
were present. The hearing was protracted until 


well into the evening in order to complete it in one 
aay, 





OBJECT TO CAROLINA RATE REPORT 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C., May 4.—In a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, counsel for 

© Rowland Lumber Co. and others take strong ex- 
“eption to the findings of Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
in the tentative report he has submitted to the 


t} 


ge ission in investigation and suspension docket 
-\0. 1167—Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line switch- 
‘ng. This case involves proposed increases in 


é tes on lumber shipped from restricted territory in 
orth Carolina to Norfolk & Portsmouth, Va. 


It 


~ 
aY 


is contended by counsel for the lumber com- 





panies that the ‘‘ specific issues involved in this sus- 
pension proceeding have not been considered or 
passed upon, but the examiner has undertaken to 
decide the ease on an issue injected at the hearing.’’ 

The supplements which are the subject of sus- 
pension in the proceeding, it is declared, propose 
specific amounts in addition to the line haul rates 
for delivery of lumber and forest products on the 
Belt Line and for delivery via the Belt Line of 
shipments from the same territory to a connecting 
line in Norfolk or Portsmouth. The proposed ad- 
vanees are $3 and $2 a car, respectively. No addi- 
tional rate is proposed to cover deliveries on the 
terminals proper of the individual railroads in- 
volved. The lumbermen protested against the pro- 
posed increases of $3 and $2 a car, alleging them to 
be unreasonable, unlawful and unjustly discrimi- 
natory. The brief states: 

This question is not passed upon by the examiner. 
The evidence shows that the Belt Line service is sim- 
ply a substitute for line haul service. Indeed, it is 
admitted by respondents that they are not justified in 
distinguishing between the Belt Line and their own 
individual terminals and they have filed no tariffs 
proposing increases in the line haul rates to their in- 
dividual terminals. How then may the commission 
hold that respondents should have increases beyond 
what they have proposed in their tariffs for deliveries 
on and over the Belt Line? Respondents conceded 
the tariffs are subject to attack, that they are dis- 
criminating and in violation of Section 3 and make no 
attempt to justify them and produced no evidence. 

The examiner recommended that an increase of 
three-fourths of a cent a hundred pounds be granted 
to the roads to Belt Line points and to the indi- 
vidual terminals, on the ground that existing rates 
are not sufficient to enable the carriers to meet their 
lawful duty. The carriers asked for an increase of 
1 cent a hundred pounds at the hearing. Counsel 
for the protestants declare the three-fourths of a 
cent recommended is substantially higher than the 
advances asked in the suspended tariffs, and espe- 
cially so when the examiner proposes to make it 
general. In their brief the railroads take excep- 
tion to the failure of the examiner to recommend 
the general 1 cent advance. They contend any fair 
and reasonable mind would uphold their contention 
that the 1 cent increase injected in the proceeding 
is justified. 





SUBJECT TO ORDER IN TAP LINE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—In the opinion of Rob- 
ert E. Quirk, assistant chief examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, such an identity of inter- 
est still exists between the Prescott & Northwestern 
Railroad Co. and the Ozan Lumber Co. as to preclude 
the release of the road from the order of the commis- 
sion in the Tap Line case. This opinion is expressed 
in the form of a recommendation to the commission in 
a tentative report in Docket No. 10959. 





WILL THEIR PUNCH WIN BELT FOR SOUTH? 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 3.—Tex O’Rourke, who 
as representative of the International Sporting 
Club of New York has been ‘‘ cruising the southern 
pine mills and logging camps for prospective 
‘white hopes,’ ’’ last week discovered a promising 
candidate in the person of Arnold Lanier, em- 
ployed as log cutter and scaler by the Louisiana 
Sawmill Co., of Glenmora, La. Lanier will be re- 
membered by lumbermen who attended the South- 
ern Pine Association annual here in February, 
1919, as leading member of the husky pair that 
captured the log sawing championship in the con- 
test staged on Canal Street as a feature of the 
convention. He was teamed up on that occasion 
with his brother, and the two ‘‘walked away 
from’’ the rival teams. Lanier is a native of Ham- 
mond, La., twenty-five years old, stands six feet 
one and a half in his stockings and weighs two 
hundred and twenty-three pounds. 

Another possible candidate of whom his friends 
think highly is Jim McKeown, employed by the 
Jordan River Lumber Co. at Kiln, Miss. McKeown 
is twenty-three years old, stands five feet eleven 
and a half, weighs one hundred and eighty pounds 
and is said to have earned some little reputation as 
an amateur boxer in the navy. 

The quest for first class material continues, tho 
Mr. O’Rourke returns to New York this week. 
Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, has designated W. Graham Cole, 
the association’s director of safety and public re- 
lations, to take general supervision over this 
‘*physical culture department.’’ He will keep in 
touch with lumber company executives or employees 
interested in the matter and arrange for tryouts 
of the candidates nominated and qualified. Those 
elected will have their chance at the training 
offered by the New York Club. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION ON THE WEST COAST 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 1.—The dawn of May Day 
is marked by a wobbly spasm in the woods and 
eamps of loggers, which may or may not exert 
an influence on the fir situation. From informa- 
tion at hand, the radical element is determined to 
make a show of strength, thru the men laying 
down their tools today and taking a vacation of 
whatever length may please them; and the loggers 
are equally determined that every ‘‘red’’ who takes 
part in the customary act of defiance will find his 
job closed when he at length decides to go back to 
work. 

It appears to be certain that the demonstration 
will result in a definite and much needed house- 
cleaning. For one thing, it will mark out the 
‘“red’’ strength, on which the estimates now run 
from 25 to 50 percent of the men in the woods. 
Also it will tend to cut down log production, for 
the operator who is now running four sides will cut 
his operation proportionally to the number of men 
who quit. If he loses 50 percent, he will continue 
on only two sides—and so on. 

Logs are scarce. Reliable figures show that April 
1 the supply in the water was 50,000,000 feet less 
than Jan. 1, for all Puget Sound mills and logging 
operations. The supply today is said to be at the 
vanishing point—a fact which serves to explain a 
report from the Columbia River to the effect that 
beginning today individual logging firms will in- 
crease the price of yellow fir to $18, $25 and $36. 
Columbia River loggers explain their attitude by 
saying that there has been a differential in that 
district, as compared with Puget Sound and Grays 
Harbor; furthermore, that wage increases April 1 
have figured in the advance. On Puget Sound the 
prevailing prices are: 

Fir—No. 1, $34: No. 2. $24; No. 3, $18. 

Cedar—Base price, $35. 

Hemlock—No. 2, $26: No. 3, $20. 

Spruce—No. 2, $26; No. 3, $20. 

The impending scarcity of logs of all kinds may 
serve to explain the activity of the mills in piling 
up lumber. It will be remembered that a few 
weeks ago the west Coast mills showed production 
in excess of normal for the first time since the high 
mark of the war, and at the same time that orders 
and shipments were far below normal. Production 
has been close to normal during an extended inter- 
val, and for the present week it is only 4.31 per- 
cent below normal. 

The effect has been to use up supplies of logs 
somewhat faster than the loggers have been able 
to accumulate them, as shown by the decrease in 
the visible supply April 1. Cedar has been a tough 
proposition for the shingle mills. Camp run has 
been going at $35, with a good premium on elear 
logs. The mills have been cutting with the log 
market firm to rising, while the shingle market has 
been undergoing one of its periodic declines. The 
margin of profit at present is rather too narrow 
and some of the mills have sent out a feeler as to 
the log situation, saying that they intend to shut 
down rather than meet the present $35 base price. 
The loggers say unhesitatingly that the price will 
not come down. Hemlock and spruce logs are cor- 
respondingly scarce. 

There are at least three quiet spots on the log 
horizon, embracing the operations at Delvin, Alger 
and Marysville, where the Bloedel Donovan inter- 
ests are conducting operations under the shop com- 
mittee plan. The men are contented. There is 
not a ripple to disturb them or the management 
anywhere. 

Fir prices are barely steady. Manufacturers are 
not inclined to make concessions, and wholesalers 
are calmly waiting for something to turn up, hop- 
ing for some sign of the spring business which 
has been delayed by bad weather, adverse psychol- 
ogy and a variety of other reasons. 

A noticeable change has appeared in an increased 
supply of cars. They have come for most part 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system, 
which has at last begun to measure up to its share 
in the movement of empties to the Coast. With 
business slack and cars more plentiful, the trans- 
portation outlook has taken on an entirely different 
phase from that which has prevailed from the be- 
ginning of the year. Another change in the situa- 
tion has been brought about by the modified em- 
bargo on the Canadian Pacific thru which system 
box cars are allowed to go to any Soo line in the 
States. This arrangement is regarded as a big 
benefit to shippers, especially of shingles, in that 
they can bill to the head of the Great Lakes, and 
then transport the cars over the Lakes. The car 
situation thruout British Columbia is generally im- 
proved. As on this side of the line, orders are not 
heavy, so that there is an increased supply of ears. 

Rail business booked during the week at the 126 
mills reporting to the West Coast association was 
47,610,000 feet, or 1,587 cars; during the week the 
same mills shipped 1,742 cars, leaving unfilled 
orders aggregating 10,081 cars, or 302,430,000 
feet. The same mills have a total of 76,298,000 
feet of export orders on their books, 
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COMPARATIVE BUILDING COSTS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 3.—An interesting table, 
showing the cost of building and materials in dif- 
ferent cities and based upon reports from about 
sixty-six different municipalities, has been given 
out by the Real Estate Board here. The table was 
compiled by the national organization of the Real 
Estate Board, of which the local body is a mem- 
ber, the data used as the basis being turned in 
about the first of April, so that the figures given 
ean be regarded as applicable to conditions at the 
present time. The tables disclose a wide diversity 
in wages and also in the cost of materials, with this 
city equalling the high mark as to oak flooring 
only and running low on various materials, but 
being the lowest point on none. It is to be seen 
that some of the mechanics employed in the build- 
ing trades get as much as $1.50 an hour, while oth- 
ers receive only about half that amount. The sum 
of $1 an hour seems to be most general for artisans, 
with some getting considerably more than this, so 
that a comparison in building cost is rendered diffi- 
cult or impossible, each locality apparently re- 
quiring a separate calculation. 


For Baltimore, for instance, the labor schedule 
shows about as follows: 


Baltimore Highest Lowest 
ee OEE eee $0.45 $0.80 $0.30 
PEICHIR IONS v0 60 di: 09:9:6:5:8> 1.12% 1.50 .80 


No labor scale was quoted in Baltimore for 
masons, carpenters, painters, plumbers, steamfitters 
and others, with the rates for other cities being: 


Highest Lewest Average 
OEP O Ore. $1.25 $0.60 $0.80 
PE: it ce vn ea cee eee we 1.12% 60 -75 
re ee 1.35 45 1.05 
| ee ry 1.00 62% 90 
eee ie 1.25 75 1.05 
ee or ee oe 1.00 .60 .90 
ROTTS: 5.5 cebsebresve 1.25 -65 95 
ICR RED 5 010 0.6:0'08 i nisie 1.50 75 1.00 
rere rrr re 1.00 -75 80 


Some of the materials used by the builders are 
quoted as follows: 


Baltimore Highest Lowest 
OCG CIO oss 6 ciewiawned $ 35.00 75.00 $ 25.00 
Common brick ......... 25.00 34.50 14.06 
RORMNREIANG <6 6s 054 Babe Ole Os 3.88 6.75 2.40 
LS SPE eae TRESS 2.35 4.10 1.75 
SO er 66.00 143.00 45.00 
Southern pine flooring... 152.00 190.00 90.00 
Onk GOOG ..ccccceces 350.00 350.00 152.00 
ES ree Ar ys ens 20.00 27.00 16.00 
Southern pine framing.. 74.00 100.00 45.00 


MANUFACTURERS FOR AMERICAN PLAN 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 3.—Workers in most of 
the large furniture factories of Evansville went on 
strike today and it was expected that most of the 


‘ furniture plants of the city would be closed down 


by the middle of the week. The men are demand- 
ing a wage scale of from 47 to 65 cents an hour, 
a 48-hour week, time and one-half for over 
time and the recognition of the union. Manufactur- 
ers here say they will not recognize the ‘‘closed 
shop.’’? About a hundred of the leading manufac- 
turing concerns of the city, including sawmills, 
woodworking plants and others, issued a state- 
ment to the public thru the daily press Sunday, 
saying that the ‘‘open shop’’ was the American 
plan, fair to all, while the ‘‘closed shop’’ ‘‘shuts 
the doors of American industry against the Amer- 
ican employee who is not a member of a labor 
organization.’’ A long declaration of principles 
were set forth in which the manufacturers say they 
were for the ‘‘open shop’’ first, last and all the 
time. A number of lumber manufacturers signed 
the declaration. 





New Three-Letter Telegraph Code 
Effects Great Saving in Charges 


Ever since and before the days of Edgar Allan 
Poe, who wrote very interestingly of the romance 
of secret codes, the method of expressing thought 
in other than the standard language vocabularies 
has received much study and attention. Some of 
this effort has been directed primarily to secrecy, 
altho it is now said that almost any code in use 
however complicated can be deciphered by an ex- 
pert. The modern commercial development of the 
idea, however, is based largely upon condensation 
and saving of telegraph and cable tolls, altho of 
course the fact that such messages are not intel- 
ligible upon casual inspection has a considerable 
advantage. 


There are a large number of commercial codes 
in use, so much so that a New York dealer in com- 
mercial codes has issued a list of code words to in- 
dicate those in greatest demand, and there are 36 
codes or code variants in this list. 

Most of the older codes, however, are 5-letter 
codes, and, as the word length is ten letters, only 
two code words can be combined as one in such 
codes for the purpose of reducing cable rates. 
There are 4-letter codes, but these do not offer 
any very practicable saving over the 5-letter in 
tolls. 

Some 3-letter codes are now appearing and ap- 
parently the most elaborate and complete is the 





THE KEEGAN LOOSE LEAF CODE BOOK 


one known as the ‘‘Keegan Code’’ of which the 
third revision has just appeared and has been 
added by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the list of 
publications which it carries in stock and supplies 
to its readers. 

This is a loose leaf book running to 547 pages, 
in 9 x 11 size and containing six separate divi- 
sions: One a double, or 2-part, division for gen- 
eral conversation; one a lumber code; one a bro- 
ker’s code; one an oil code; one a steel code; and 
the last a special code covering miscellaneous mat- 
ter, including a considerable number of pages of 


blank code words to be used as may be arranged 
by the individual purchaser of the code. 

This code was devised by Margaret W. Keegan, 
Seattle, Wash., while stenographer and cable code 
operator for Frank Waterhouse & Co., a well known 
exporting firm of Seattle. The first edition of the 
code appeared in 1912 and the second in 1917. 
The new edition is, however, a large expansion of 
the other two editions. The same list of code char- 
acters is repeated in each of the subdivisions of 
the code, and indicators are used showing from 
which of the sections the code words are taken. 
A number of specimen messages are shown under 
each section, indicating the manner of making up 
code messages. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, how- 
ever, as a test of the flexibility of the code has 
taken a message recently received in the current 
office routine which reads as follows: 

WISH YOU WOULD WRITE ME AT MY DETROIT 
OFFICE. GIVE ME AS MUCH INFORMATION AS 
POSSIBLE ABOUT FIR TIES. HAVE YOU ANY 
GOVERNMENT REPORTS HOW LONG WILL THEY 
LAST? ALSO HOW DO THEY COMPARE WITH 
OAK IN DURABILITY. DO YOU THINK THEY 
WOULD BE ALL RIGHT PUT IN CONCRETE. 
a LIKE THIS REPORT EARLY WEDNES- 
AY. 

This message coded in the Keegan Code as elose- 
ly as possible according to the sense of the mes- 
sage (altho of course it is impossible to follow its 
wording) is as follows: 

BOZ 0 INDICATOR—Read next three three-letter 
a from Sec. 2, Sec. 1 and 
“Special” 


ZAR §& Write us fully by return mail 

CYS 6 Must arrive here 

I 14 

IGM 2 Detroit 

DOP INDICATOR—Sec. 2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2 

YEI 9 Wednesday 

A 11 

AKW 4 Have you any information regarding 

XEY 7 Government 

OXR 6 Reports 

Ss 17 

SBY 4 Service 

DIY 1 Life 

ABA 1 INDICATOR—Read from Lumber Code till 
_ indicator changes 

oO 6 

RUZ 8 Douglas fir 

EYM 1 Railroad ties 

BAV INDICATOR—Sec. 1 and then Lumber Code 
-—- till indicator changes 

U 9 

KOS Compared with 

EXK 6 White oak 

BIY INDICATOR—Sees, 1, 2 and Steel Code 

Y 10 

APV 0 Do you think it advisable (to) 

OBY 8 Put into 

DRI +4 Portland cement 

D ye 4 


Code message: 
AKWXEYOXRS, | SBYDIYABAO, 
KOSEXKBIYY, APVOBYDRID. 
original message, 55 words. 
words. 

It will be noticed that this telegram is rather 
an extreme test of a commercial code, inasmuch as 
it deals with a subject not usually handled. In 
preparing it the fact was noted that nowhere in 
the lumber code is an alphabetical list of commer- 
cial woods concentrated in any one place. The 
names of woods are interspersed alphabetically 
thru the pages of description, grading etc., and 


BOZZARCYSI, IGMDOPYEIA, 
EUZEYMBAVU, 
Seven words. In 
In code transcript, 37 


some of the woods are 
not specifically identified. 
The term ‘‘gumwood’’ 
for instance appears, 
which is not very closely 
descriptive. Cedar and 
also red cedar appear, 
but no means of iudicat- 
ing other varieties. It is 





MARGARET W. KEE- 


Seattle, 
Who Devised the Keegan 
Three-Letter Code 





of course possible to sup- 
plement any such code by 
using the name of any of 
the least common woods 
in its normal form. | 

The above message also ©:s20 worrer_wncaca f 
illustrates another novel j 
feature of this code in the numeral checking system 
used. Each code letter combination (except some 
of the indicators) has its own digit index and 
when three such combinations have been set down 
the three digits are added and the final number 
of the total is then indicated by a tenth letter, com- 
pleting the code word. If in sending an error 
should be made, its check number would not check 
properly. The common errors in sending involve 
confusion between a single letter and a 2-letter 
combination in every instance, except that E repre- 
sented by a dot is sometimes confused with T rep- 
resented by a dash, In nearly every instance, how- 
ever, which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discov- 
ered in checking thru with this point in mind the 
substitution of one letter for the other in any of 
the code triplets results in a change in the numeral 
index. If EDE 8 is changed to EDT the number 
of the latter is 2, and if it is changed to TDE this 
combination is not found at all in the code. In 
the lumber code, however, EDL stands for ‘‘Step- 
ping surfaced one side 144 x 2 inches thick by 15 
inches in width, 8 to 20 feet random length, No. 2 
clear and better.’??’ The numeral check is 7 and 
if this should be thru error received as TAL, the 
numeral would still be 7 and would indicate ‘‘ For 
what amount are you drawing?’’ Such a possible 
substitution would be apt to cause confusion only 
in the quantity code, which does not use either E 
or T for the first letter in any place and which 
does not use T anywhere for the second letter, and 
in which final E and final T have different numeral 
checks thruout. 


Putting a message into code from a book of this 
size is obviously a task which requires some experi- 
ence in order to work expeditiously. The decoding 
of the message offers no particular difficulty and 
may be very quickly done by referring to the 
guide signals showing switches from one section 
to another. 


The book represents a considerable initial in- 
vestment, as it costs $50. When it is recalled, 
however, that it will save its cost on the average 
in the first $150 expended for telegraph or cable 
messages and continue to effect a proportionate 
saving thereafter, it will be obvious to many of 
our readers that it would prove a very desirable 
investment. Its proper installation, of course, 1- 
volves the designation of a stenographer or other 
employee as code clerk for this special work 1 
addition to other duties. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to 
install the work on approval in any lumber office 
and to assist in any possible way in facilitating 
its introduction and use. 
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The Constitution of the United States gives to 
the Federal Government the authority to enact 
naturalization laws, as well as to control immigra- 
tion. Laws regarding immigration have been made 
more and more strict, and they have usually in- 
cluded some provision regarding education. But 
it is well known that ability to read is not a guar- 
anty that an immigrant will be an acceptable resi- 
dent. It has been found also that, while the law 
requires the renunciation of allegiance to a for- 
eign government and taking of an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States, that in addition to 
the ability to read is not sufficient to transform 
the average immigrant into an ‘‘ American.’’ 

The truth is that a real American has back of 
him traditions of liberty and obedience to law that 
the foreigner can scarcely have. This difference 
between the attitude of the true American toward 
his Government and that of the troublesome for- 
eigner toward the same Government is exemplified 
in the methods they propose for securing improved 
conditions. The American may find as much to 
criticise as does the agitator; in fact he may be 
as unmeasured in his denunciation as is the ‘‘bol- 
shevik,’’ but he has no thought of revolution. All 
his criticism is directed against men, measures and 
policies, not against the form of government. On 
the contrary, the radical wants to do exactly what 
the term applied to him signifies—‘‘tear up by the 
roots’? the Government with which he is dissatis- 
fied. 

Americans have become so accustomed to the 
crimination and recrimination that is so common 
during political campaigns, especially during presi- 
dential contests, that they think little of it. They 
merely consider it either a case of the ‘‘ pot calling 
the kettle black’’ or of mere exaggeration for po- 
litical purposes, and attach little importance to the 
charges made. Not only that, but with all the ex- 
citement of the campaign and the interest that vot- 
ers have in the result, there is no thought of any- 
thing but submitting to the will of the majority 
when the decision is made at the polls. If any 
protest is made it is in precise legal form thru 
the courts. But the radical agitator would bring 
about a revolution if the election did not result as 
he wished it. To foreigners not acquainted with the 
American character and with the American system 
of government, nothing is more remarkable than 
the contrast between the heat of a campaign and 
the coolness of the period following the election. 
Judged superficially, it might appear certain that 
if an election went either one way or another a 
revolution would result. But no American has any 
such thought; for he knows that his liberties are 
safe under the constitution, and he knows also 
that in four years in the case of the President and 
two years in the case of the House of Representa- 
tives the people can have a change if they want it. 
There is no ‘‘ bigger’? man in the world than the 
American president while he is in office, but after 
he has left office he is only a private citizen, so far 
as government is concerned. 

The foreigner who wants to revolutionize the 
American government has not yet learned that in 
a large measure its policies may change from year 
to year or even from month to month accordingly 
as the sentiment of the people is expressed in either 
the State or the Congressional elections. While 
the House of Representatives changes only once 
in two years, the policies may change over night, 
as its members see changes of public sentiment 
reflected either in letters sent to them direct or in 
the public press. Indeed, the person who is clamor- 
ing for radical changes must be ignorant of the 
progress that has been made in the United States 
within the last decade, or he would not charge that 
revolution is the only means of bringing about 
desirable alterations in government. 

But it is the recollection of long continued op- 
pression in his native land that remains with the 
revolutionist when he has reached America. In 
the old country the only hope for improvement lay 
in revolution, and the evils and oppressions were so 
great under the form of government to which he 
was accustomed that he was embittered by the hope- 
lessness of relief. It is not to be wondered at that 
many immigrants have almost an instinctive hatred 
of government; for government has meant to them 
and to their people for generations only poverty, 
oppression and injustice. The misfortune for them 
1s that they do not see the difference between such 
& government as that and the one under which they 
live in America. It is the duty of Americans to 
teach them the difference. 

course no immi t can be considered an 
American until he is naturalized; naturalizing alone 
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will not Americanize him; for that reason he should 
be Americanized before he is naturalized. Most 
of our troubles with immigrants have come about 
owing to our neglect of that very important fact. 
The immigrant who is naturalized without first be- 
ing Americanized, may never be Americanized. It 
is this class of citizens that causes the greatest 
trouble in times of stress, because many of them are 
still as much ‘‘foreigners’’ as if they remained in 
their native lands. To Americanize the immigrant 
ought to mean to identify him with America and 
Americans and to detach him from his native land. 
It ought to mean also that he shall adopt Amer- 
ican standards of living, the American language 
and American customs; that he shall not isolate 
himself and his children from influences calculated 
to make them real Americans, but that he shall 
throw off the old completely and take on the new. 
The immigrant who is not naturalized, if he makes 
trouble, can be readily disposed of; but once an 
American citizen, his situation is far different. 
There have been cases where it would almost ap- 
pear desirable to take back citizenship that had 
been abused. 

A discussion of this subject can not fail to dis- 
close the fact that native Americans have duties to 
perform in the making of immigrants into Amer- 
icans. The public schools may perform very valu- 
able service, especially in the teaching of the lan- 
guage and the fundamentals of self government. 
But under ordinary circumstances the schools deal 
with the children only; the adult foreigners or 
those beyond school age are likely to go on in their 
old way. Being unable to speak the American 
language, they are likely, indeed almost sure, to 
congregate in foreign groups; where, neglected, 
they become a fruitful soil for the planting of un- 
american doctrines and for the propagation of 
destructive theories. 

There is a work, therefore, to be done with the 
adult foreigner, before he becomes an American; 
meaning before he is naturalized. It is this work 
that the night school is designed to do in some 
measure at least; especially in the larger cities. 
However, every community has its foreign problem, 
and no community can afford to allow that problem 
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Education Is the First Step Toward Americanization and Naturalization 


to go unsolved. An illustration of the manner of 
solving this problem, even in the smaller indus- 
trial community is afforded by the work in that 
direction being done at Owen, Wis., where the 
John 8S. Owen Lumber Co. operates. The idea of 
naturalizing aliens in the employ of that concern 
was conceived by George M. Sullivan, of the com- 
pany. With the aid of A. R. Owen and depart- 
ment heads as many foreigners as practicable were 
reached by circulating notices about the plant and 
the town advising that information regarding citi- 
zenship status would be given to every alien who 
applied. This publicity disclosed the fact that 
there were a considerable number of employees and 
others who desired to become citizens in the shortest 
time possible. 

It was found, however, that many of the foreign- 
ers were illiterate and before they could make 
application for their naturalization papers they 
must learn to read. The local school board was 
made acquainted with the situation, with the result 
that on April 13, the first night school in Owen 
was opened; Tuesdays and Thursdays being set 
aside for instruction to those desiring it. This 
work is wholly patriotic and public spirited; no 
fees are charged, the Government, thru the naturali- 
zation examiner at St. Paul, Minn., has supplied 
text books and penmanship sheets, and the teach- 
ers are volunteering their services. Miss Kennedy, 
Miss Horn, Miss Borchart and Mr. Sullivan will 
give the instruction. 

Doubtless there are many other lumber towns in 
which similar educational work is desirable. The 
foreigner who can not speak and read English can 
not be reached with spoken and written Americaniz- 
ing propaganda; but he can be reached with the 
spoken and written foreign language propaganda 
designed to make him hate the American Govern- 
ment and American institutions. The teaching of 
English, therefore, makes an opening for the recep- 
tion of American ideas, which, if properly intro- 
duced, will go far toward neutralizing the effect of 
foreign revolutionary propaganda. There are other 
lumber towns that have been doing work like that 
undertaken at Owen; it is to be hoped that still 
more towns will take it up. 





BOOSTING SALES WITH A HOUSE ORGAN 


Quincy, OnIo, May 4.—The Quincy Lumber 
Co. issues a house organ ‘‘ The Tack’’ to distribute 
to its customers and prospective customers which is 
always chock full of excellent and timely sales 
hints. The arrangement of the short, hard hitting 
items undoubtedly brings in much business to the 
company. The following extracts from the March 
issue may give some other retail lumbermen some 
valuable hints: 

New Houses for Old 


We have studied “remodeling” and we are in shape 
to help you with any problem you may have. We 
can’t do impossible things but will gladly give you the 
best we have got. In doing this we always advocate 
the use of the old material as far as possible. Our 
mission here, as we see it, is not to see how many big 
orders we can take—sakes alive—we can sell more 
lumber than we can get—but if we can make two 
homes possible by remodeling, rather than one new 
one, with the same amount of lumber, we feel that 
we’ve done twice as much good and made just as much 
money. 

We'll be glad to come and look at your house and 
talk the thing over with you. 

Possibly all you need is a new front door, or maybe 
new woodwork in the dining room. These can be put 
in for such a few dollars that it’s positive extrava- 
gance to try to make that old door live up to its 
work, saying nothing of its reputation or yours. 





Look ’Em Over 

Flat bottom hay and grain beds are now recognized 
as the only proper kind to own. 

Now, what is the proper kind? We have the irons 
and outfits for at least two kinds that we know are 
proper. 

In our hardware room you will find a bed showing 
these irons and you can learn the right way to build 
a bed. 

Come in and look, learn and listen. 
you a cent and may save you dollars. 

That leads us to ask—Have you seen our Hardware 
Room? We’re proud of it. And when we can swell 
up and say we’re proud it means tHat the object of our 
pride is something worth while, because pride requires 
a great deal to make it show any interest. 


It won’t cost 





Storm proof barn door track? Yes, storm proof, 
rain proof, snow proof, wind proof and fool proof. 
This is one article that we know something about, 


and will give you all we know, and by so doing may 
save you money. Ask us about barn door track. 
It’s one of our hobbies. 





We're not locksmiths, but if that old door lock is 
not working right bring it in and we'll put a new 
spring in it, oil it up a little, charge you 15 cents 
and you’ll have the same as a new lock. 


If there’s only two or three or four in your family, 
and you want to save work, and still don’t like to eat 
in the kitchen, let us furnish an alcove just built for 
this purpose. The most convenient thing you ever 
saw. Saves work, saves steps, saves laundering, 
saves dishes. Most any house has a place where one 
of these can be put in. 


Shingle makers have at last been convinced that 
there were other people in the world beside them- 
selves. How do we know they have been waked up? 
By this token: They are now going to pack their 
product “by the square!” That sounds good. We all 
like to do business that way. After our present stock 
of shingles is gone we'll sell them, not at $11 per 
1,000 but probably $9.50 per square. And they’ll 
cover a square, just the same as a square of any 
other roofing. Isn’t that a cute arrangement? 

Funny, the shingle man didn’t think of it sooner. 





Tailor-Made Furniture 


Furniture costs a lot of money nowadays. We are 
not in the furniture business, yet this built-in furni- 
ture, properly made, is cheaper and more satisfactory 
than ordinary ready-made furniture that was built for 
all kinds of houses and fits no house. Built-in furni- 
ture makes the house a home. It belongs there, is a 
part of the whole scheme and makes the idea com- 
plete. 

Our ideas and samples may help you. 
helped many a troubled body. 


They’ve 


When You’re Real Busy 


I wish you’d fix me up some chicken coops for my 
old hens. Have you yet read that sign in the sky? 
What are you going to make them out of? Do you 
like to make chicken coops? 

We've read the sign, we’ve got the stuff to make ’em 
out of and we’ve got a man who likes to make ’em. 
We've got a lot made up and we'll be after makin’ 
more if we feel the urge. This man does make a beau- 
tiful coop, too, a coop that you’ll like because it is 
sensible, made by a man who knows what he’s doing. 
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Trade of This Prosperous Texan Seaport Is Largely Confined to City Limits—Retailer 
Develops Standardized Building Lumber—Two Plans for Home Building Finance 


I don’t know the exact terms, 
but I believe the prospective builder buys the lot 


A year ago, at the Texas convention held in Gal- 
veston, I met E. A. Laughlin, of Port Arthur. As 
most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN know, 
Mr. Laughlin is not only a retailer but also an in- 
ventor, and his invention of Enterlock ready-cut 
lumber bears in it a promise of future retailing 
development that may be of the highest importance. 
At Galveston, as a demonstration, Mr. Laughlin had 
erected on the hotel grounds a little house out of 
his lumber. He hired a carpenter who had never 
seen that kind of building material before, and this 
carpenter, working no harder than any average 
artisan of these later days, put that house up in 
record time. It was a remarkable exhibit. 


Mill Cut Improves on Average Carpenter 


We’ve been hearing quite a bit at the recent con- 
ventions of the waste of lumber in erecting houses 
in the usual way. Some retailers have insisted that 
this waste amounted to very little; others that it 
was so large as to be a serious indictment against 
the whole system of house building. In any event 
we know that the ready-cut house people are seiz- 
ing this reputed waste in order to boost their own 
business. They tell the public thru their ads that 
by their careful utilization of lumber at the mills 
they are able to cut out this waste and that conse- 
quently they can sell their houses more cheaply. It 
is a plausible story at first sight and doubtless 
serves to convince the willing reader that by pur- 
chasing a ready-cut house he can get it for a ridi- 
culously small sum. The unaccustomed lumber 
buyer does not stop to consider what a small per- 
centage the total cost of 


mobiles. It isn’t highly spectacular, and it makes 
its appeal primarily to lumbermen and carpenters 
and to those of the public who make a rather care- 
ful study of the possible economies of building. We 
are a conservative lot of people here in America, 
at least in a good many ways, and unless we are 
stampeded into a new thing en masse we are apt 
to circle around it a bit cautiously and ask to be 
shown. The Realm doesn’t know, of course, 
whether this system of ready-cut lumber will prove 
widely satisfactory or not. Nobody knows that, 
and nobody will know until it is given an extensive 
trial. But it is something worth keeping in mind, 
if for no other reason than that the men who sell 
the ready-cut houses direct may force us to find an 
antidote for their activities. 


Port Arthur Promises to Become Great Port 


Port Arthur bids fair to become one of the great 
Gulf seaport towns as world business swings back 
to normal. It is situated on Sabine Lake, which in 
reality is a great land locked harbor, and like Gal- 
veston, Houston, New Orleans and the rest of the 
Gulf ports, it offers a convenient shipping gate- 
way to Mexico, South America, the West Indies 
and thru Panama to the Pacific Islands and the 
Orient. At present I believe the chief articles ex- 
ported here are lumber and petroleum products. 
The immense refinery located on the edge of the 
city is a great source of wealth to Port Arthur. 
It offers labor to working men and of course is 
the source of much money distribution. In fact 
I was told in the office of the Port Arthur Lum- 
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average carpenter. It is 
also true that lower grades 
of lumber can be used 
very satisfactorily in this 
way, for in the mill cutting the defects are elim- 
inated, and the resulting ready-to-use material will 
run much higher in grade than the stuff from 
which it was made. 


Works Out Standardized System for Its Use 


Now comes Mr. Laughlin with a scheme by which 
the average retailer can take over and use to his 
own profit any public opinion created by the ready- 
cut advertising. He has worked out a sort of stand- 
ardized system of lumber cutting which allows a 
retailer to keep the stuff in stock and out of it to 
build almost any kind, shape or size of house. It 
works out much as the sash stock that is carried in 
the warehouse of a planing mill. This stuff is stock 
stuff, but out of it practically any kind, shape or 
size of sash can be assembled. 

Yesterday I visited Port Arthur, hoping and ex- 
pecting to visit all the yards and in particular to 
see the creator of Enterlock lumber in his own 
plant. Arrived at his yard I found that while I 
had come to his town he had gone to my town. He 
was in Chicago on business and would not return 
for a week or so. Thus I missed him. But he ex- 
pects to attend the Texas convention, which the 
Realm hopes to visit, also, and which doubtless will 
have become history before this stuff gets into 
print. So we hope to see him over there. 


Antidote for Mail Order Ready-Cut Ads 

The Realm is much interested in this develop- 
ment. We will not be accused of giving away free 
advertising, for Mr. Laughlin is not yet prepared 
to market his Enterlock lumber in any quantity. 
These postwar times have kept him too busy at 
other things to give much attention to his scheme. 
But this department hopes he will find time and 
opportunity to work it out, for it is a scheme that 
is to be put across thru the medium of retail yards 
and one that seems to offer a logical development 
in the practice of building. It is hardly a scheme 
that will sweep the country like the movies or auto- 
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ber Co. that the city is probably unique among 
American towns in being a place almost entirely 
made up of Jaboring men and in having no farm 
or other outside trade in lumber. It is seen at once 
that such a town would present its own retailing 
problems. 


Has Problem of Financing Home Building 


One of these problems is the financing of house 
building. The Port Arthur laboring men draw big 
wages, but they are not capitalists, and many of 
them need assistance in the form of a financing 
scheme fitted to their earning powers. This is a 
matter that is still pending. The Port Arthur 
Lumber Co. has the matter very much in mind and 
is endeavoring to perfect arrangements whereby 
outside money can be interested here to the extent 
of taking over notes and mortgages. Such an ar- 
rangement was nearly perfected when the coming 
of the war made capital check all proposed expan- 
sions and also discouraged the building of new 
houses. Since the war has closed, northern and 
eastern money has been pretty well absorbed at 
home; but arrangements doubtless will be made 
soon to get the necessary building money into the 
city. The need for houses makes this a promis- 
ing and profitable field. 


Pioneer Bank Has Built Many Dwellings 


There has long been operating one very interest- 
ing arrangement for financing house building, and 
this organization marks another unusual fact about 
Port Arthur. The city is made up in large part of 
people of French descent, but much of the pioneer 
work of organization was done by Hollanders. 
Dutch capital has played a very important part in 
the building up of the city. The Holland Bank is 
an organization that has helped to build a large 
number of local dwelling houses, and it does this in 
its own way. Years ago it acquired a large num- 
ber of building lots and in ordér to sell them to 
advantage decided to assist the buyers in build- 


ing their houses. 


and pays for it. Then on approved plans and to 
approved customers the bank will loan up to about 
85 percent of the cost of the house, to be repaid 
in seven annual instalments; certainly very liberal 
terms. This bank has been operating for quite a 
good many years, and at present most of the lots 
it owns are in the outlying parts of the city. A 
considerable part of the building problem of the 
town at present has to do with building new houses 
in the older parts of the city, and in this the Hol- 
land Bank does not interest itself. 


Retail Trade Mostly Confined to the City 


With the lake to the east and swamps to the south 
and Beaumont on the north the reason why there 
is no outside trade is at once apparent. The Port 
Arthur dealers deliver lumber in the city with 
trucks, but there is so very little country trade 
that could possibly be drawn to Port Arthur that 
the dealers make no effort to get it. The Beav- 
mont dealers are equipped with heavy trucks and 
trailers and deliver more or less outside the city. 
The Port Arthur dealers haul little or no stuff 
outside the limits of their own town. I was told 
in the yard of the Port Arthur Lumber Co. that 
deliveries are not directly charged for. The com- 
pany, in fact, would rather haul out the average 
delivery than have the buyer come for it himself. 
He’s always doing one of two things, or both of 
them; he’s getting his delivery outfit in the way 
so that the yard’s trucks can’t get around, or he’s 
tearing down a pile to get the perfect sticks out of 
it. Neither of these things is pleasant or profit- 
able. If the order is hauled out by the company’s 
men they take the stuff as it comes, and the owner 
is just as well satisfied with it when he gets it. 


Ship Building Increased Commercial Strength 


T. F. Brooks, president of the company, men- 
tioned ship building as one of the local influences 
during the last two or three years. Ship building 
at Beaumont brought a good deal of Government 
money into this corner of Texas, and this no doubt 
did much for the commercial strength of the place. 
A great many men were carried on the payrolls, and 
a good many boats were launched. In fact there 
are still a couple of hulls in process of building, 
or perhaps they’re completed by this time. But 
while the money that came to these Gulf towns as 
a result of ship construction no doubt did much 
for local commerce it did a vast deal to disorganize 
the labor market. I think it did no particular in- 
jury to Port Arthur, for the labor in that town is 
well paid; but it played havoe with sawmill crews 
and with farm labor. Men came to the ship yards 
and got high wages without being required to do 
much work. Hours were probably long enough, 
but there was a certain lack of conscience all along 
the line about giving a fair return for the money 
received. Say what we will about the old fashioned 
virtue of honest work, the fact seems firmly estab- 
lished that the man who knows well enough he is 
getting by on the job without doing a decent 
amount of work is discontented. The general spirit 
of the yards was not good. And of course the 
knowledge that these men were getting high wages 
for little work rendered workmen in other lines 
discontented and led them to cut down output even 
when they did not quit for a ship yard job. 


Ship Industry Was Not in Favor Locally 


In addition to this the fact that some young 
fellows eligible for the draft got what amounted to 
bullet proof exemption from military service by 
working in the yards and at the same time had 
comparatively easy work at high pay did not sit 
well with the relatives of the boys who were i 
the army and navy. These people knew well encugh 
that possibly but a small proportion of the ship 
yard men were escaping the draft and that a good 
many other men were working there because they 
couldn’t get into military service and yet wanted 
to do something of direct importance towards win- 
ning the war; but the small percent of draft 
evaders gave the project a bad odor. So there was 
the somewhat unusual situation of people passing 
coldly critical judgment upon a great project that 
was making their part of the country rich. ‘‘If 


they wanted to build ships,’’ says one business 
man, ‘‘why not build them with soldiers and sailors 
at a dollar a day instead of making a bullet proof 
job for a civilian who should be in the army and 
at which he can make more money than he ever 
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made before in his whole life?’’ ‘‘If they were 
«oing to build ships,’’ says another, ‘‘why not 
build good ships instead of tubs that wouldn’t ride 
out the storms of one winter?’’ ‘‘ All the ship 
puilding program did,’’ says a third, ‘‘was to ruin 
the forests.’? I know nothing of the merits of 
these things, and I print them only because it is 
to me a new light on one of the efforts of the war. 


Satisfied With Dealings of Reputable Wholesaler 


The Port Arthur Lumber Co. has been follow- 
ing with great suecess and satisfaction a policy 
I’ve heard recommended time after time this last 
winter; often by men who spoke out of bitter expe- 
rience and who pointed to themselves as horrible 
examples. It has bought nearly all its stock of one 
very reputable concern with which it has dealt for 
vears. I think the advice has not necessarily been 
to deal with but one concern, but it has been urged 
as the part of wisdom to deal only with reliable 
manufacturers and wholesalers. The Port Arthur 
Lumber Co. reports no difficulty over delayed ship- 
ments or green lumber. On the contrary it has 
found the advice of this concern from which it 
buys uniformly sound and honest on such matters 
as when to buy and when to go easy. To have such 
a reputation is to be the ideal wholesaler. More 
than one outfit is ready with advice; and the sales- 
men don’t wait until it is asked. ‘‘Buy now and 
buy a lot,’’ is their slogan, and they might well 
have it printed on their business cards. Some- 
times this is the right advice. But when it is forth- 
coming on all occasions, whether it is appropriate 
or not, it means that in a very brief time the re- 
tailers are discounting it. Business advice from 
that firm loses just about 100 percent of its effect- 
iveness. A wholesaler may not have any better 
means of knowing what is coming than a retailer, 
but if he does not he should say so instead of 
attempting to make a sale on the theory that one 
order in the hand is worth more than the confidence 
of two retailers. They tell us that our general 
habits are slow to change, and perhaps that’s so. 
Some men say the wholesaler who hasn’t played 
square—and the Realm guesses there are fewer of 
him than we sometimes think—will be able to go 
right on with business, getting orders from the 
men he has nicked. But our guess is that a good 
many retailers have learned a little new wisdom. 
Resentment, it is true, doesn’t often last long in 
business; but it seems likely that more and more 
retailers will turn to the reliable firms in placing 
their future orders, not so much to get even with 
wholesalers who were not fair to them as to assure 
themselves of future square and honest treatment. 
No one, I think, will welcome the projected organi- 
zation of the wholesalers with more genuine good 
will than will the retailers. If a sound organiza- 
tion for an honest purpose can be effected it will 
beyond doubt do much to clarify one difficult part 
of the lumber business. We wish them every for- 
tune in their efforts to establish and maintain a 
good code of ethics. Their success in this line will 
be our good fortune. 


Not Worried About Current Lumber Prices 


In the office of the Palmer Lumber Co. I met a 
young fellow named Wells who tells me sales have 
been very good. Here as in many other places 
which the Realm has visited on this trip it has been 
a problem to get in enough stuff, regardless of price. 
Some cars have come in to this yard at very high 
prices—a situation always calculated to cause a 
dealer some worry. But Mr. Wells tells me his yard 
has been selling so close to shipments that the mar- 
ket would have to tumble pretty fast to catch them 
ives cae stuff that would have to be sold at a 
sacrinee, 

fhis is being written some weeks before it will 
© published, so any comments on the market must 
he read with this fact in mind. The Realm does 

* try to discuss current markets and never has 
‘one so, Other parts of the paper attend to that 

But it occurs to me that in commenting on 
‘urrent high prices the Realm has omitted one im- 
portant consideration. If the price were to decline 
t would be no service to the retailer if the bottom 

iropped out of it at once. Perhaps some of our 
olesaling and manufacturing brethren may think 

» department is hard to please if we go pesticat- 
‘i around about high prices and then pull out the 
‘ortussimo stops if wholesale prices take a drop. 
I'he Realm doesn’t know who really fixes prices. 
‘ » doubt if the people who think they fix them 

ily know. But if there is such a person or group 
* persons who actually have the power or a meas- 

of power over prices we beg them in the event 

i decline to let us down as slowly and easily 

possible. Give us a chance to ease the shock. A 
‘ac drop would hurt a lot of us worse than waiting 

‘ months or a year for shipments. But if we 
ea chance to move our stocks and to get ready 
By decline we can ride down as safely if not as 
profitably as we rode up. 

- Mr. Wells, like most of the rest of his fellow 
‘ownsmen to whom I mentioned the matter, believes 
‘n the future of Port Arthur as an ocean shipping 


} 


point. They naturally are unable to see even after 
the most careful scrutiny that any other Gulf of 
Mexico port can possibly compete with the natural 
advantages of Port Arthur! We like a man who 
believes in his own town. And for that matter the 
claims advanced by the citzens-of this town why it 
should become a great shipping point sound very 
plausible. 


Retailer Builds Houses and Then Finds Buyers 


The Stout Lumber Co., I believe, is one of the 
old yards of the city, but it was closed for quite a 
period and has reopened rather recently tn charge 
of a young fellow named Leblane. This yard was 
something of an adjunct ef a sawmill owned and 
operated by Mr. Stout. Some little time ago, per- 
haps a couple of years, Mr. Stout decided he was 
getting on in years and the sawmilling business was 
too uncertain and too wearing for a man of his 
age. So he checked up and began looking for a 
buyer. These negotiations carried him thru the 
period when mills were all making money, as he 
told me a little ruefully as we were talking in the 
retail office, but having gotten started in these 
negotiations he could not get out and start the 
saws. As a result he lost something of a chance 
to take advantage of current high prices. But 
while I suppose few people ever confess to having 


all the money they want I think Mr. Stout will not . 


greatly miss the milling profits he might have made. 
The yard is operated both as a retail yard and as 
a loan and building agency. I don’t say ‘‘build- 
ing and loan,’’ for that phrase has come to have 
a special meaning. But the yard under Mr. Le- 
blane’s direction builds a couple of houses a month 
and then sells them on terms agreed upon with the 
buyer. This nets a reasonable profit, and due to the 
pressure for houses there is no difficulty in finding 
buyers. I understand the yard’s policy is to select 








“A symbolic scene” 


desirable designs and then to erect the houses in a 
workmanlike manner. Being well built they will 
continue to have a good resale value. 


Not an Admirer of Government Ship Program 


Down toward the docks is the yard belonging to 
C. Kramer. He has his offices in a dwelling house 
on his yard grounds. Mr. Kramer was born over- 
seas and tho he is a good American citizen now 
he remembers with some professional regret the 
ship timbers he sold to the builders in Russia and 
the Scandinavian countries. That was real lumber 
and made real ships. Nothing like it is to be had 
now. Mr. Kramer had nothing but scorn for the 
wood ships built by our Government during the 
war, and he felt a good citizen’s distress over the 
waste and inefficiency of the work done. He men- 
tioned particularly a certain preservative sold to 
the Government to be used both on wood and on 
metal ships. The man who sold it was trying to 
get it in use by all woodworkers, and eventually 
he induced Mr. Kramer to buy a barrel. Since 
nobody among his customers would buy as much 
as a barrel he eventually put it up in tin cans, 
whereupon the preservative promptly ate thru the 
eans. He tried it on some big gate posts, and 
posts promptly went to pieces. As may be in- 
ferred, Mr. Kramer is not an enthusiastic fan for 
this kind of preservative, and he has no great re- 
spect for the technical skill of the Government 
agent who contracted for this stuff to be used in 
preserving either wood or steel ships. 


Good Roads Make Automobiles Popular 


The shell roads in this part of the world make 
it a motorist’s paradise. These roads don’t always 
stand up under heavy traffic, but for that matter 
road engineers apparently have a good deal to 
learn about making hard surfaced roads that will 
endure the wear of heavily loaded trucks. Mr. 
Kramer has a truck with a trailer attachment, tho 


he uses this machine only for city deliveries. I 
asked him if it gave good service, and he said it 
did except that such a machine should have more 
than one trailer attachment so that the load could 
be put on while the machine was out delivering. 

Automobiles, of course, are plentiful in these 
parts. I don’t know where they are not. Port 
Arthur is in a comparatively densely settled part 
of the Southwest. Where there are lots of people 
ears are taken for granted. Judging from the 
number of thefts, they are taken in all sorts of 
ways. But what we mean is that nobody exclaims 
over the number of machines in a good sized town. 
But there is even greater reason for machines in 
the less thickly settled regions, and Texas has many 
such. A man has to travel longer distances to get 
where he’s going, and if he has an easy and pleas- 
ant way of going he’ll make the trip oftener. And 
getting together with the rest of the human family 
or such numbers of it as are available keeps a 
man, and also his wife and children, human and 
interested in the business of staying alive. To steal 
a ear from such a family is indeed to commit a 
crime against humanity. I don’t know what it is 
when a fool mechanic manages to ruin such a ma- 
chine while he’s supposed to be fixing it. I saw an 
ad in a magazine today explaining the merits of a 
correspondence school in auto mechanics. Maybe 
this explains a good deal. The other day out in 
front of a so called garage I saw a typical or per- 
haps a symbolic scene. Four workmen were stand- 
ing deep in silence watching a fifth workman, who 
didn’t know how, try to start an engine. It gave 
me quite a homesick feeling of remembrance of 
the days when we toured with the jitney. 





Retailer Seeks Ideas from Employees 


Nives, Micu., May 3.—Several weeks ago M. 
8. Rudisill, of the Niles Lumber Co., prepared and 
issued to employees of the company a question- 
naire. The questionnaires were so arranged that 
they could be filled out at the leisure of the em- 
ployees and would not embarrass them. The form 
follows: . 

What changes would you make if you owned this 
lumber yard? 

Do you think the work is arranged all right? 

Are you satisfied with your working conditions? 

Salary? 

If not, why? 

What changes would you like to see made? 

Are you satisfied with the treatment you receive? 

What do you think should be done to render 
greater service to customers? 

Why? 

baa do you think we should not do? 

Thy 3 

Please make any further remarks, recommenda- 
tions, suggestions or criticism that would benefit the 
company or its employees and in connection with each 
please state your reasons for making the same. 

Mr. Rudisill, commenting upon this questionnaire 
and the results obtained said: 

‘*You can readily see, as we have since putting 
this out, that we could have enlarged upon the 
proposition and possibly been a little more specific 
in some matters, but even with the form we used 
we feel that the same was mutually beneficial to 
the company and employees. 

‘We try to have all of our employees feel 
their importance with our concern and that we try 
to follow the Golden Rule in operating our busi- 
ness, and we believe this manner of handling 
people has been quite worth while.’’ 





“From Log to Lumber” Wins Favor 


WASHINGTON, IND., May 3.—J. W. Cunningham, 
of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., recently put 
on a stunt here which aroused much interest in 
lumber manufacturer. Mr. Cunningham arranged 
with a local moving picture show to display ‘‘ From 
Log to Lumber,’’ a moving picture film supplied 
by the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
The film was displayed to a eapacity house and 
held the interest of the large audience from start 
to finish. Persons in the audience, Mr. Cunning- 
ham said, highly praised the film, saying that they 
had no idea lumbering was carried on upon such 
a large scale or that there were so many interest- 
ing phases to its manufacture. The W. M. Simp- 
son Lumber Co. will show the film at other Indiana 
towns where it operates yards and later on at theat- 
ers in Illinois towns where it has yards. 





Refund on Coal Freight Bills 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 5.—The Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association is again urging its 
members to send in freight bills covering coal ship- 
ments originating at all points except the docks, 
during the period since July 1, 1917, as deseribed 
in a previous circular. The association states that 
there is an opportunity to secure a refund to the 
extent of 15 cents a ton and that retail lumber- 
men who handle coal should not overlook sending 
in freight bills immediately so that steps may be 
taken to secure a refund before it is too late. 
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Retail Lumber and Coal Concern 
Installs Many Labor Saving Devices 


Harvey, Iuu., May 3.—The main office of the 
Beck Coal & Lumber Co. is always orderly and is 
never cluttered up by a lot of teamsters who ask 
about deliveries or who ask to have a load of coal 
weighed. The reason for this is not hard to dis- 
cover, for all the work attached to shipping and 
making out delivery tickets, the weighing of coal 
and of such commodities is handled thru an office 
in the yard. One person in this office makes a 
business of attending to this work, which is handled 
in a very efficient manner. 

Peter Beck, head of the Beck Coal & Lumber 
Co., is quite proud of the efficiency with which the 
company’s coal and crushed stone elevator oper- 
ates. This elevator, shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, has a capacity of about one 
thousand tons. The layout was designed by Mr. 
Beck and all in all the elevator functions most effi- 

















In the yard of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co. brains are 


used in the place of backs wherever possible. This 
illustration shows a device used in piling and un- 
piling heavy stock. The roller can be raised or 
lowered and as it turns easily the piling or un- 
piling of heavy stock is accomplished very easily. 
The entire device can be pulled about the yard as 
desired, as it is mounted on small wheels. At the 
extreme left in this illustration is shown the method 
of stacking fire buckets a& the plant. The buckets 
are nested and placed inside of specially built boxes, 
Slats are tacked in place in front. ‘These slats are 
very easily torn off in case of fire. The fire under- 
writers have especially commended Mr, Beck for 
this little device, which does much to keep the 


buckets on the job and have them available when 
they are needed most. 








By means of.this belt, which can be shifted back and forth as desired, coal and 
other material stored in the elevator is put in the proper bin. 
is reversible, and the track upon which it runs is clearly shown. 
is protected from excessive breakage by inclined chutes. 


ciently. Coal is dumped into a concrete pit partly 
under the track and taken to the top of the elevator 
by bucket conveyors, where it is dumped into the 
proper bin in the elevator. The belt shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations can be run back 
and forth and the material dumped off into any pit, 
which after filling is covered. A Sturtevant blower 
takes the dust away. 

Mr. Beck has a very efficient method for cleaning 
his cement sacks. The empty sacks are put in a 
drum covered with sturdy wire netting. This drum 
resembles very much in appearance an old fash- 
ioned waterwheel, except that of course it is much 
smaller and that in the place of wood it is made 
of steel and wire netting. The empty sacks are 
put in this drum, which then is revolved. By this 
method all of the cement is extracted from the bags 


and is collected underneath the machine. The bags 
come out clean and white and very frequently can 
hardly be told from bags which have never been 
used. This is one of Mr. Beck’s devices and has 
saved him a good deal of money and much unpleas- 
antness. The cement companies never turn down 
any of the bags which he returns. The cement ob- 
tained when the bags are cleaned while not always 
of first class quality can usually be disposed of to 
good advantage. The drum is operated by an 
electric motor. This motor is also used to shift 
cars on the side track; a wire cable is simply 
attached to a small drum and wound up when it is 
necessary to move a car. 


The Beck Coal & Lumber Co. recently added 
door manufacture to its regular millwork line and 
is finding this a paying venture. The company has 
a dry kiln, a complete woodworking plant and a 
glue shop. It may interest other lumbermen to 
know that Mr. Beck has been using casein glue for 
about a year and finds it very satisfactory indeed. 
All doors are piled upright in a door warehouse; 
thus the company never has a dirty door to dispose 
of at a loss. This warehouse, by the way, has 
waterproof paper over the roof and sides to ex- 
clude dust. 


Mr. Beck has invented a most ingenuous door 
to cover entrances to the place where the finish is 
kept. Heavy canvas has been taken, at one end 
of which fairly heavy round pieces of wood are 
attached. The canvas is put up over the opening 
in a sheet somewhat wider than the opening, and 
with the wood roll at the bottom. When it is de- 
sired to enter, the canvas door is rolled up by pull- 
ing on two ropes just as an awning is rolled up. 
The canvas at the sides is held in place by two 
wood strips which work on hinges. These wood 
strips or flaps are easily turned back when it is 
desired to open the door and when they are shut 
they hold the canvas tightly in place and pre- 
vent dust from getting in. This storage ware- 
house also is protected from dust entering thru 
the roof or walls by waterproof paper. 

All molding is stacked on end. Ample space is 
provided for each kind of molding carried and the 
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This is the way the Beck Coal & Lumber Co. displays 
its plans. The rack is the kind used in libraries 
for newspapers. The type of plan is indicated on 
the stick which holds it and consequently it is very 
easy to pick out any kind of plan desired and when 
it is picked out it lies flat and is easy to handle. 


roof and sides of the molding room are lined with 
dust proof paper. Each molding space has its 
own door, which is another of Mr. Beck’s inven- 
tions. A door frame somewhat smaller than a 
screen door frame is first made and over that is 
tacked Beaver Board. ‘The door is then ready 
to use and two boards are put on either side of 
the opening to provide slots for the door to run 
up and down in. The door is balanced by sash 
weights and consequently it is easily opened and 
closed. It is very cheap and most efficient. Be- 
side each door a board is tacked on which is shown 
a sample of each molding handled in that section 
and also the bin number in which the molding is 
kept, thus making it easy for anyone to go directly 
the proper bin and pick out the kind of molding 
desired. While on the subject of wall board it is 
interesting to note that Beaver Board is used for 
backing on some of the built-in cabinets and other 
built-in furniture made by the Beck Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. 

A very neat and efficient system is used in un- 
loading cement. About fifty inch boards twelve 
inches wide have been cut to the length of a sack 
of cement. When the car of cement comes in 
Matthew gravity carriers are stood up, reaching 
from the car to the cement warehouse, and these 
boards are taken into the car. One sack of cement 
is placed on each board and they are shot down 
over the gravity carrier to the warehouse. When 








The above illustration shows the wall board door used by the Beck Coal & Lumber 


Co. to keep dust out of the molding section. At one side a board will be noted 
which has tacked on it samples of all molding contained in the particular 
bin. The bins in which the moldings are contained are indicated by numbers 
opposite the samples. 
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the man in the warehouse gets a load of these 
boards he takes them back to the ear. 

The Beck Coal & Lumber Co. carries a complete 
line of builders’ hardware and paint. Mr. Beck 
has devised a system for displaying all the hard- 
ware handled, which not only serves that purpose 
but also makes it possible for one who has no idea 
of the stock to locate any hardware article in a mo- 
ment. A sample of each article carried in stock is 
attached to a rack having a number of leaves. This 
rack is shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Below each article there is pasted a sticker 
which tells where to find the stock. One of these 
stickers is shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. A space is provided on the sticker for 
the name of the article and some other informa- 
tion. Each article of hardware handled by the 
company is given the company’s stock number as 
well as the manufacturer’s number. The stock is 
kept in sections according to the alphabet and 
these sections are in turn divided into numbered 
bins. A customer looks at the various samples of 











CELLAR SASH SETS 


ARTICLE. CELLAR SASH SEIS 
ee pA aiicisiciciacnesies 
Size........ ——— en 
Stock No...:86... Mfrs. No......”609 
Section........Ta......... Bim ....... Diiccca 





BECK COAL & LUMBER Co. 
PAINTS AND BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 











A sample of the hardware stickers used. If the cus- 
tomer wants a “stock No. 186 cellar sash set” all 
the salesman has to do is to turn to “Section T” 
where the article is found in “Bin 3.” What could 
be simpler or easier? 


Peter Beck, of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co., believes in keeping the yard in good 


condition. 


other refuse have been designed as shown in the above illustration. 


the wheels up this outfit was made in the plant. 


To assist in this receptacles to catch broken pieces of board and 


From 
rack revolve easily. 








hardware displayed, makes his selection and the 
salesman then notes the stock number of the Beck 
Coal & Lumber Co., then turns to the section and 
bin number indicated on the stieker, takes out the 
article and that is all there is to the transaction. . 
Prices are kept in a price book, thus eliminating 
confusion. This makes it possible for anyone who 
knows nothing of the arrangement of the articles 
to make sales quickly and efficiently. 





THe Strate Sarety Board at Olympia, Wash., 
is now sending out the printed safety code regu- 
lations which will apply on woodworking estab- 
lishments of all kinds in Washington State. The 
logging standards will shortly be ready for dis- 
tribution. The books so far issued are Nos. 1, 2 
and 4. No. 1 embraces the general safety stand- 
ards; No. 2 covers the educational safety stand- 
ards; No. 4, applies specifically to the woodworking 
standards—this being the one that the sawmills 
and shingle mills are interested in. 
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This is the rack on which all the hardware carried is displayed. Note the stickers 
below each item, which give the locations of the items. 


The leaves of this 





ANNUAL MEETING HEARS TALK ON ADVERTISING 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 3.—One of the best annual 
meetings that has ever been held by a local asso- 
ciation of retail lumbermen in Ontario was that of 
the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which took place at Chatham, Ont., on 
April 29. The members of the Southwestern asso- 
ciation constitute the southern district of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. They 
were largely responsible for the formation of the 
Ontario association and have been enthusiastic 
trade association boosters for several years. 

W. A. Hadley, Chatham, Ont., president of the 
association, presided during the first half of the 
meeting, the business of which consisted of the 
presentation of reports. Following this came the 
lection of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—-A. Saunders, St. Thomas. 

Vice president—A. Ludlam, sr., Leamington. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. F. Clarke, Glencoe. 

Directors—John Wallace, London; Col. W. J. Green, 
St. Thomas; W. A. Hadley, Chatham; J. C. Scofield, 
Windsor; Chas. Hubbell, Thamesville; George D. Mc- 
erson, Merlin; John McGibbon, Sarnia; and T. C. 
irwick, Blenheim. 





_ The newly elected president, A. Saunders, of St. 
mas, presided for the balance of the meeting. 
he chief items of interest in the latter half of 
© program were a short address by Chester Bel- 
in, of Sarnia, on advertising and a round table 
uscussion on market conditions, in which all mem- 
rs took a lively part. 
Chester Belton, tho called upon unexpectedly, 
ivered an excellent address in the course of 
vhich he said: 


\dvertising is a large subject which in the lumber- 


in’s field has not been very thoroly developed. Our 
‘wers grew up surrounded by timber and came to 
k upon lumber as a very ordinary commodity. The 


er at their back door was so thick and close that 
did not think much of lumber. Today the tim- 

r has gone far away from the back door and the 
rice has gone up, so that they are forced to take a 
erent view of the trade. Our fathers did not think 
Particularly necessary to advertise a lumber prod- 
o t and that feeling seems to have developed among 
yrs ye unger generations. We have not followed along 
he line taken by other merchants who have developed 
Paper publicity, and have kept their commodity 
me ind of the public. We see many large firms 
‘avertise extensively and we say that these firms 
Se Jarge that they can afford co advertise. Do we 


ever stop 


D to think, however, that these firms are large 
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because they advertise? Business grows at a remark- 
able rate where well advertised. 

We have allowed the ready roofing and the cement 
men and many other competitors to advertise their 
products so extensively that they have taken away a 
lot of the legitimate trade of the lumber dealers. No 
doubt a good many of the men here are handling these 
side lines, but we must remember that lumber is our 
chief commodity and we should put aside every year a 
certain amount of money to be used in newspaper pub- 
licity. We can not create a want for our products 
unless we create a desire for them. If we can create 
an idea in the mind of the people that they want 
homes, they will not think of the cost. Give them 
the idea of building the home because of the com- 
fort that their money will bring to their family. If 
we do not use our money to bring comfort to our 
families it is of very little benefit to us. 

The lumber dealer in a local town may be the only 
one there and think that he has a monopoly of the 
district. He may feel that if a man wants lumber he 
will come to him, and therefore think that he need 
not advertise his product. The secret of advertising, 
however, is to get your customer to feel that he needs 
what you have. If you can get him to come to your 
office himself, and if you have created that want in 
his mind, he is going to be much easier to sell to, and 
by creating this want and desire you will find that 
people will build in spite of themselves. I would 
like to take a little census of this meeting and find out 
how many lumber dealers here are actual advertisers, 
particularly those who are in districts where they feel 
that they have a monopoly of the business. Are they 
trying to create business or are they simply trying to 
keep up the business they have? We can not expect 
to keep up our local volume of sales and enlarge our 
business to compete with our opposition in other 
lines unless we adopt publicity in the same way as 
our competitors do. 

Many striking examples of advertising could be 
mentioned. There is one firm here in St. Thomas 
which has built up a large business, with branches in 
several other cities and towns in western Ontario, en- 
tirely on the basis of liberal advertising. A year ago 
at a meeting of lumbermen in Toronto, when they were 
choosing a man to go over to England to represent 
Canadian lumbermen, there were some large manufac- 
turers at the meeting who lived in the United States. 
One of these men said that a few years ago he had 
shipped millions of feet of white pine to New York 
for building underground sewers, but lately that busi- 
ness had all been tken away from him by the cypress 
manufacturers who advertised ‘wood eternal.” Cy- 
ress is no mere “eternal” than white pine, but they 
ad gone into the New York market and taken it all 
away from the white pine manufacturers. It just shows 
what advertising will do in large or small centers. 
The lumberman has been altogether too modest in 
the amount of money spent on advertising and it will 
be in the interest of lumbermen generally if more real 
advertising is given to our line of business. 


SALESMANSHIP PLUS A PLAN SERVICE 


In a recent issue of Mac’s Maggie Zeen, pub- 
lished monthly ‘‘For the Good of the Shevlin 
System,’’ there appears a most interesting article 
telling how Harold Johnson, at Hampden, N. D., 
sold a house bill in competition with a mail order 
concern and at the same time got better than the 
list price for the material. The article follows in 
part: 

‘*About a month ago we received a request for 
a plan like Aladdin’s house, ‘Hudson.’ This made 
us feel pretty good, as we have been mighty suc- 
cessful in selling against this sort of competition, 
so we prepared the plan, figured the material and 
sent the whole thing to Johnson. Of course, we 
figured Shevlin lumber and Curtis millwork on the 
job and there is no comparison between it and 
‘catalog house’ material, but we really did not ex- 
pect to get more than regular prices on the stuff, 
but this is where Harold came in. A few changes 
were necessary on the plan, so they were made 
and a price quoted on all the material necessary 
to build the house according to the plans, and 
when the estimate was all listed, changes included, 
we found that the price we received for the mate- 
rial was $28.04 above our regular list. 

‘*Here is a demonstration of the value of plans 
combined with real salesmanship and goes to prove 
what some of our men have always contended: 
‘That if you have a man sold on a particular plan, 
the cost of the material is of secondary importance.’ 

‘*Harold has always been a strong advocate of 
plan service and makes good use of our plan de- 
partment. He does not try to sell material by 
the thousand or figure lists handed him by the 
carpenter, but he gets in touch with the prospect, 
has a plan made for him and sells the plan before 
anything is said about the material. If the cus- 
tomer likes the plan you have for him, the rest of 
the sale is easy.’’ 





Dourineé the war building activity in Syria ceased 
entirely on account of lack of laborers and of for- 
eign construction materials, window glass etc., and 
there is now a large market there for such mate- 
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A SHED DESIGNED TO MEET SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Herewith is presented a floor plan, a section 
thru one bent and a cross section of the new shed 
of the Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. The 
shed was designed for an odd shaped tract of 
ground having some. slope. The plan, which was 
submitted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest, received honorable mention and has em- 
bodied in it features well worth careful study. 
Attention is directed to the wide alleys. These 
alleys are wide enough for teams or motor trucks 
such as the Briggs Lumber Co. operates to get 
about easily, to turn or to pass without interfer- 
ence. Furthermore, men working in the alleys 

have plenty of space for their work. 

* One double bin is used to store moldings on end. 
Stairways are built at the end of each driveway 
and bridges across the drive, so that time and effort 
may be saved in getting from one side of a drive- 
way to the other to take material from the upper 
bins. Railings are provided for the safety of men 
working on the upper decks. The part of the shed 
next to the tracks is divided into rooms in which 
cement, lime, plaster and masons’ supplies will be 
stored. The sash and door room will also be in the 
narrow part next the railroad. In the narrow ends 


of the shed beside the tracks there will be no floor 
and the space will be used to house the shingles and 
lath. 

This shed was most carefully laid out and de- 
signed. One thing impressed upon the Briggs Lum- 
ber Co. was that lumber does not weigh as much 
as one is apt to think. A stock of five hundred 
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thousand feet of lumber takes up a lot of space, 
but weighs only approximately five hundred tons. 
In the part of the shed devoted to masons’ sup- 
plies five hundred tons occupies a very small space. 

The details of the bracing, the size of bins and 
other construction details can be obtained from 1 
study of the drawings. 
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IN BENTS “A’’ THE POSTS ARE 4x6’s; IN BENTS “B” 4x4’s; IN BENTS “C” 4x6’s. 
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PAINTS, REPAIRS AND THRIFT 


Also Their Relations to the Happiness of Women 








[By Cora G. Lewis] 





Thrift week, which recently folded its wings 
and flew, left the land throbbing with the urge 
to save. It is a good urge. A bank surplus is a 
pleasant thing, whether it is behind the stern and 
rock-bound front of a solid financial institution 
yr the tin door of a child’s toy bank. It is a pro- 
tection and a promise, individually and na- 
tionally. 

Most all the folks who talked to us about thrift, 
whether they did it thru their faces or the printed 
page, made just one attack on waste and ‘‘shift- 
lessness.’’? It was to save. It is the best tactical 
plan, but only part of the warfare. Thrift is a 
bigger economic thing than buttoning up your 
pocketbook, denying your family a new house and 
making the children go without candy to increase 
the bank account. 

We journey this way just once, and we should 
carefully, prayerfully, and unselfishly, choose 
the trail. Happiness is as much the right of our 
loved ones as the protection savings afford. 


How the Retailer Can Help 


I want the retail lumberman to feel that he is 
‘‘ealled’’ to join the thrift campaign and make 
it a real honest-to-goodness affair, something more 
than saving dollars. He can show that after the 
dollars are saved they can be put to work ‘‘thrift- 
ing’’ with a vengeance. Two valiant members 
of his business stood around during ‘‘thrift 
week’’ with their tongues in their cheeks, giving 
the high sign that they wanted to be heard. These 
two doughboys wanting to say ‘‘let’s go’’ were 
‘‘Paint’’ and ‘‘Repairs.’’? The retailer must not 
be backward about bringing them forward, be- 
cause they will make shock troops in his fight 
to save lumber while the building program of 
America gets caught up. 

People are crying for homes, so we can not 
afford to let a building of any sort begin to fail 
on us. A lot of new families want a place to 
plant a fig tree of their own, and a vine, and 
somewhere to move their Lares and Penates. 

Lack of homes is adding to the spirit of unrest, 
and the lumberman can contribute largely to a 
settling of that condition. He can teach us to 
make thrift week, thrift year—by taking some 
kinks out of our carelessness. Let him treat 
Paint and Repairs as most important members 
of the Thrift family, and not like step-children. 

In the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘Now is the 
accepted time,’’ before spring opens, to urge 
men on the farm to paint things up, and also 
down—inside and out, and to invest in lumber 
and hardware for repairs. This is what the up- 
lifters would call a vital matter. 


Wasteful Woman vs. Wasteful Man 


I saw well meaning men during thrift week 
almost shed tears over the wastefulness of women. 
They throw away the heel of a loaf of bread once 
in a while. I wanted to remind them that the 
family had used the loaf, the best of it, and that 
some chicken or pig would later return the crust 

0 the table in the shape of a juicy morsel. The 
1f was not endangered, and it’s mighty easy 
fier all to raise wheat for another one. Not 
that I want to stand up for the wasteful woman 
~~she ought to reform. But why constantly harp 
one string. Her husband fails to spend money 
‘or paint to preserve his farm buildings—his 
home—his fences, if they have lumber in them. 
te buys thrift stamps with it, and his lumber 
‘ccays, and it takes a half century to grow the 
forests to replace his waste. His lack of fore- 
sight is more than waste—it is disaster. 

[n this hurry-up age men won’t plant the forest 
and wait for returns. They will drill wheat into 
eee fields, for, if the weather is right, on some of 

he big western ranches the wheat is up when 
they get baek from the other end of the field. 
secause of the farmer’s lack of appreciation of 
the value of paint at the psychological moment, 
“Old Man Weather’? is right now at work de- 
Stroying the life of the lumber in everything on 
some farms. If he once gets a start, with paint 
exhausted, he can play havoe and day by day eats 
up the lumber the world is so in need of. 


**Old Man Weather’’ Always on the Job 


**Old Man Weather’’ works his whole family— 
heat, cold, sun, wind, snow, rain and sleet. They 
are not in a labor union, but keep at it twenty- 
four hours a day—some of them. The health of 
buildings becomes affected as well as their ap- 
pearance. Back of the decaying structure this 
sort of waste bites into production needed for 
new buildings, and then reaches into our forests 
so in need of conservation. 

So throwing away a piece of bread seems a 
small thing economically, balanced against throw- 
ing away a fine day when a man can get out and 
paint something. 

I once knew a woman who bitterly opposed 
hunting and fishing. She said she did not like 
the sort of man who said: ‘‘It’s a fine day; let’s 
go out and kill something.’’ I often wish men 
would say: ‘‘It’s a fine day; let’s go out and 
paint something, or put a new rafter in the barn, 
or fix the fence,’’ for this same rotting may im- 
peril the integrity of a whole side of the build- 
ing. 

Lumberman Should Point Out Need of Repairs 

The retail lumberman is too modest. He knows 
that today, as a part of a real thrift program— 
which can better be called conservation—we could 
use not only carload lots of paint and lumber for 
repairs, but train loads. He ought to say so, ad- 
vertisingly speaking, in a continuing campaign. 
This sort of conservation should not be just a 
thrift program—it should be a policy, adopted 
by the retailers for the preservation of buildings. 

To compare the responsibilities of men and 
women: Repairs ought to be almost as constant 
a process on the farm as getting meals, especially 
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in the winter months. Modern medicine has a 
war cry—‘‘prevention’’—to ward off disease. 
On the farm and in town the policy should be 
scientific prevention of decay in buildings by 
repairing and painting. It will not only take 
care of the health of buildings; it will cure that 
‘*run-down-at-the-heel’’ feeling the whole family 
has when houses and barns get the rickets. In 
its dumb wooden way lumber serves people as 
the domestic animals do. It makes shelter for 
the animals and a home for the folks, and ought 
to be appreciated and cared for. The men in 
the A. E. F. have often told me of the pictures 
burned into their memories in France. Among 
the most vivid were the suffering faces of the 
peasant women who followed the victorious 
armies as they beat back the Germans and found 
their ruined homes. They gathered up every 
fragment that was left, with anguish in their 
eyes, to put by as part of the new home that 
would be builded some day. I wonder how many 
of us have the same feeling for all that makes 
our homes? 
A Brand of American Efficiency Needed 


I hate German efficiency, but I wish we might 
have an Americar brand that would replace every 
inch of lumber as soon as it ceased to function 
properly in a structure. A board fence is not 
efficient when boards are gone or a gate broken. 
It sometimes has a more dejected appearance 
than the wooden headed owner who neglects it. 

Most public schools today have manual train- 
ing departments. In many of them boys are 
taught to make varnished comb cases, tables with 
trembling legs, and towel racks nobody will own. 
Why not teach boys as soon as they can use tools 
that the first thing to do is to repair something? 
Tell them that as soon as a board begins to slack 
on its job, to perform a surgical operation: re- 
move the affected part and put in a new piece. 





And let every boy paint. They want to do it 
from the time they are five; and they can and 
do if there is an old can half empty to be found. 


Where the School Could Assist 


Schools give credit for home work of many 
kinds. There would be a lot of sense in giving 
credit for well done repairs and they could be 
easily inspected and ought to have a civic credit 
as well as a mechanical one, because the boy who 
learns to keep things in repair and to add to the 
attractiveness of his home and community with 
fresh paint is a valuable citizen even if he is not 
old enough to vote. I might even go further and 
give him an art credit, if he studied until he knew 
good color from bad in paints. The boy who gets 
home credits for these things will add much more 
to his mother’s happiness than to make foolish 
furniture at a bench. More than this, it will 
teach him the beauty of service. 


This Superintendent Believes in Practical Work 


There is a woman superintendent of the best 
school for the deaf in this country. It is in a 
State in which the school is part of the educa- 
tional system and not a charitable institution. 
When she took the place she said: ‘‘The voca- 
tional work I am going to try and make practi- 
cal. Every boy who graduates, in addition to 
having some trade training, is going to know how 
to hang a curtain so it will roll, to mend a roof, 
and understand the science of repairs about the 
place.’’ I liked her phrase ‘‘the science of re- 
pairs.’’ It is full of good, homely meaning, and 
she has done what she said she would. Her school 
had a lot of self respecting lumber tortured into 
inlaid tables, varnished hall racks and atrocious 
book cases, left by successive superintendents 
and classes of boys. The boys must feel discour- 
aged if they ever find they have made wares that 
are neither useful nor beautiful, and that nobody 
loves. Money invested in paint and repairs goes 
to work, to repay—to carry a load—and the re- 
turns are satisfaction, as well as protection. Paint 
works day and night, in wind, sun and rain—to 
resist the forces that would destroy the habita- 
tions of man in all the innumerable buildings 
that house his projects and business concerns. 
Just release paint from a can and spread it well, 
and it sets its teeth like a bulldog and hangs on 
with its last expiring breath, working for you, 
resisting your enemies that would injure you. 
‘They shall not pass’’ is its watchword. 

Paint and Paint 


There are classes among paints—almost as 
many as among the people of Europe. In fact, 
caste is about as fixed as it is in India, There are 
the refined colors—the soft greys, tans, creams, 
browns, greens and yellows, the patricians in the 
paint tribe. The psychology of color in paint 
is deep, definite and public. You may sin in sec- 
ret, but you paint in public. I’m sorry to say a 
few silly women do—their faces—but I mean 
mostly men—on buildings, for they make the 
paint, sell it, choose it, spread it. They seem to 
like ‘‘jazzy’’ colors and do ‘‘jazz’’ effects in 
fearful combinations which they call trimming. 
They are especially fond of that outlaw ‘‘red 
paint,’’ with which they ‘‘jazz’’ up their barns 
all over the country. 

It is true there is sometimes a red that is a 
good color—I mean in paint, not in folks; the 
‘‘Reds’’ are all outlaws among folks. There is 
the red nature uses sparingly in a strawberry 
among green leaves and close to the brown earth, 
and for just a faint blush on the face of an apple 
or a pretty girl. But there are places where one 
sees so much red paint spread that one feels the 
place must be named ‘‘The Jazz Farms.’’ A 
horse will be much happier, I am sure, in a grey 
barn, with a forest green roof to match the house, 
than in a hideous red one. I even go so far as 
to contend that a warm grey, and not a slatey 
one, makes for contentment among the animals. 
They feel as if they belonged. Watch a cow 
chewing her ‘‘gum’’ beside a red barn, and there 
is a melancholy air about her, and gloom in her 
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bovine eyes. You have seen gentle horses come 
out of the soft light of the weathered interior 
of an old barn. They face about, take one look 
at the red paint on their dwelling, snort, kick 
up their heels and race madly about the corral 
trying to find a place to escape. Alas—poor 
things—they are helpless. 

We call the anarchists and socialists and the 
I. W. W.’s and other pro-Germans, ‘‘ Reds,’’ now- 
adays. They probably mostly grew up in a coun- 
try with lots of red barns and granaries and hen 
houses. Red paint is cheap—it has nothing 
further to take it into polite society. I have 
wanted to go to South Dakota to see if the farms 
were dotted over with red barns that caused an 
outbreak into that form of Bolshevism which 
they call the Non-Partisan League, 


Psychology in the Use of Grey Paint 


There is a certain psychology in the desire of 
the woman on the farm who wants the barns, 
sheds, granaries, all the farm buildings painted 
grey, instead of red. It isn’t all art. She just 
naturally knows her man will want to keep them 
clean and freshly painted. They call for grey 
cement walks to match, and floors in barns, and 
cement tanks, and no farmer wants all these good 
looking things out of repair, or lacking paint. 


‘‘The Woman’s Department’’ 


The retail lumberman ought to call his paint 
shelves ‘‘The Woman’s Department,’’ because 
some men are queer when it comes to a feeling 
for color. I once stood groaningly looking at a 
red barn at one of the experiment stations of an 
agricultural college that we had decided to do 
over, making it grey with a soft green roof. A 
nice six-foot man did not like the proposed 
change of colors. He said: ‘‘I’m afraid the 
farmers won’t like it in grey; now don’t you 
think it would be nice to leave it red and plant 
some big sunflowers around it?’’ It is grey, and 
we later built another big barn on the edge of 
the campus and put groups of windows in it with 
lots of little panes, and a wide overhanging roof. 
It is lovely enough to live in—and is grey too, 
trimmed with white and a grey-green roof. 

At another time we had to decide on the in- 
terior decoration of a large academic building 
on a college campus. We planned rough plaster 
walls with flat paint in grey, and the big paint 
companies submitted bids and color schemes. 
We had a fine decorator, a woman, and the bids 
and color plans — combinations — whatever one 
might call the ugly plots submitted by the paint 
companies were in the president’s office. In order 
to be impressive, the paint companies had done 
some panels nearly as big as doors with contrast- 
ing trimmings. Never before have I seen any- 
thing like it except a menagerie when the ani- 
mals were about to be fed and the brass band 
under the tent was out of tune. We asked one 
man, who looked interested, to talk the matter 
over with the decorator. She explained his bad 
colors—greys that were slatey and cold, greens 
that were disturbing, and browns that would 
give people melancholia—that there was not 
harmony anyhere, only contrasts in his suggested 
plans. We told him that we would do the whole 
building in soft greys, cooled in the rooms with 
southern exposure—warmed in the north rooms, 
depending for life and character on the color in 
hangings—curtains, pictures and rugs. He took 
the colors the decorator gave him different from 
anything he brought, had the paint made exactly 
as she wanted it, and it was a perfect joy. We 
begged him to get his company to become mis- 
sionaries in the business of good color in paints, 
and get professional service when they had con- 
tracts at least for schools and public buildings. 
He said they could not afford it, because they 
could send any traveling man they had out to 
make plans which men would accept; that they 
did it all the time. And they did. 

What the Lumberman Can Do 

The retail lumberman living in closer relations 
to the community will have to refuse to buy from 
the paint manufacturers who let the devil sug- 
gest the colors. No wonder people let buildings 
go without paint. They don’t know why, but 
it’s probably partly to get away from some of 
the wicked colors. The crimes that have been 


committed by men on helpless buildings—with 
bad color—pass belief. 
In our village we had for many years an at- 


tractive railway station of red brick with white 
stone trimmings. One day the ‘‘brass collar 
officials’? went there on a ‘‘special,’’ leaving 
orders with the agent to clean up the depot. He 
began at once. First, he put a shiny, vicious red 
paint all over the soft lovely bricks; then he 
covered the white cut stone with aluminum paint. 
By this time some of the citizenry were on the 
brink of revolution and sassed the ‘‘high ups’? of 
the road. But it was done, and we had to look 
at the ugly station for ten years. The only thing 
in the way of paint I ever saw that was worse 
was on a farm in Missouri, whose patriotic owner 
burst forth with all his farm buildings done in 
red, white and blue, when the war broke out. 


Consult the Women About Paint 


But there’s such a lot to do with paint besides 
making things look ugly, if only women may be 
consulted. It will be thumbs down, with them, 
on ugly colors. The few good ones they never 
tire of. You can look by the year at white houses 
with pale yellow trimmings or touches of black, 
with roof done in green or black—or another of 
soft yellow with white. The same thing can be 
said of houses in many shades of grey and all 
the soft browns that are good to live with. The 
dealer can have a silent boycott on screaming 
colors if he will make every man who wants to 
buy paint bring his wife in and give her a little 
artistic help. And, Mr. Retailer, don’t let your 
friends, the customers, think they can stop when 
the buildings are painted. Get them to paint 


lumber for repairs will add to the joys of women. 
Sometimes a lumber office could have a corner for 
women from the country to loaf in, supplied with 
house building magazines. When they come in, 
ask after the family health and then the health 
of the farm buildings; are they all in good shape, 
painted inside and out with enamels where they 
are needed in the house? Keep a woman want- 
ing something that will make her life easier and 
lovelier. The right sort, the woman of mind re- 
finement and high spirit, will never cease to long 
for beauty. When she stops she begins to sag, 
spiritually, and to coarsen. The light in her eyes 
begins to dim, and she ceases to glow with that 
shining sort of happiness that lights the home. 





AN UNUSUAL LUMBER STEAMSHIP 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 1.—A few days ago the 
steamer Anson S. Brooks steamed out of the 
Willamette River on her maiden voyage, bound for 
Cuba with a cargo of lumber. If spoken on the 
way by passing vessels she will probably attract 
more than ordinary attention because of her un- 
usual appearance, lacking masts and booms and 
having a smokestack so squatty that it hardly rises 
above the deckhouse. 

The Anson 8. Brooks is a wood steamer and the 
hull was bought by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
from the Shipping Board to be engaged in carry. 
ing lumber from Jacksonville, Fla., to Staten 
Island, N. Y. The machinery was installed here 
for the new owners and the strange upper works 
are the result of requirements, as the vessel has 
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STEAMER ANSON 8. BROOKS; NOTE THE SQUATTY SMOKESTACK AND LACK OF MASTS 


the fences, the machinery, the wheelbarrow, the 
family rake—the garden rake, I mean. When 
the neighbors borrow it they will not get it mixed 
up with the one they borrowed last year from 
someone else. Paint the waste cans, the garbage 
pail, the hitching post. 

The bible says ‘‘Charity covers a multitude of 
sins.’’ Paint will cover a lot of architectural 
sins. A badly proportioned room with ugly wood- 
work and windows too narrow, will be made over 
if walls and woodwork are covered with the same 
color in flat paint. The difference in texture in 
plaster walls and wood trim will give sufficient 
contrast. 

Women Made Happier. 


And what is the reaction of the matter of paint 
and repairs in the lives of women? By what the 
**Reds’’ call ‘‘direct action’’ it makes for their 
happiness. Women are haunted by a longing 
for beauty and the desire to have a home that 
satisfies them in which to bring up their children. 
The foundation of beauty and art in surroundings 
is orderliness. A hit and miss effect is all right 
in a rag rug, but ghastly on the farm as to the 
design in the buildings and outside color. With- 
out knowing what has jangled her nerves, a 
woman wants to get away from it. Every time 
she looks out of the window at a tumble down 
shed, a sagging gate, or a pock marked barn, she 
is disturbed; and no wonder she shies things 
sometimes in a fit of temper. A woman who has 
to prop up her chicken house door, dodge a broken 
board on the porch, or set the dishpan under a 
hole in the roof when it rains, is unhappy. She 
knows carelessness is waste, both of lumber and 
her strength. 


Some Suggestions for the Retail Lumberman 


The retail lumberman who will carry a con- 
tinuous advertisement of the blessing of paint 


and the general desirability of always keeping 


to pass under a combination dock and dry kiln when 
loading at Jacksonville. This necessitated dis- 
pensing with masts and the short smokestack. The 
cargo loaded here was shipped by the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. 


ACQUIRES CONTROL OF CALIFORNIA MILL 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., May 1.—The sale of the 
Standard Lumber Co., this city, to the Pickering 
Lumber Co. interests, of Kansas City, was con- 
summated here on April 30. W. A. Pickering rep- 
resented the purchasers of the 85 percent interest 
of the R. D. Robbins Estate, which gives them 
the control of the company. The deal was a big 
one, involving several million dollars. The prop- 
erties include the modern lumber plant, over one 
billion feet of white and sugar pine timber, and 
the Sugar Pine Railway, a common carrier with 
thirty-one miles of road. The San Francisco office 
will be closed and General Manager D. H. Stein- 
metz will remain in charge of manufacturing, with 
headquarters at Sonora. It is probable that the 
sales will be handled from Kansas City. W. R. 
Pickering has been elected president of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co.; W. A. Pickering, vice president 
and treasurer, and F. M. Barham, secretary. The 
plant includes a sawmill, box factory and planing 
mill at Standard, and large door factory at Sonora. 
A double sawmill has just been completed at 
Standard to replace the one that was destroyed by 
fire last fall. It is up to date in every respect and 
will cut 300,000 feet of lumber daily, operating 
with two 10-hour shifts. A concrete dam has been 
built for the log pond. A good stock of logs has 
been cut and the mill will start up about May 20. 








RECENT appeals to public service corporations, 
clergymen and heads of civie organizations for 
active support in the campaign for reforestation of 
the denuded hills of Pennsylvania which were made 
by Governor Sproul and Forester Pinchot, have met 
with encouraging support from almost all those ap- 
pealed to, and a far greater work in this line than 
has ever been attempted before is now being 
planned. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


VilIl—Tricks of the Trade 











If your saw blade seems to curl or dish, up or 
down, when tensioning, there is something that 
needs attention. Either one roll is sharper than the 
other er one side of the blade is not as clean of 
rust or gum as the other. The blade will dish 
toward the foul surface or toward the sharper roll. 
You ean clean the saw blade if that causes the 
trouble, and you can sharpen a roll if you go at it 
right. 

There are two ways of sharpening stretcher rolls 
when one or both become so flat that tensioning be- 
comes difficult or when the saw dishes toward one 
roll. If the rolls are very flat, with tensioning 
almost impossible, it may be better to remove the 
roll from the arbor for sharpening. Get a short 
piece of shaft that will slip easily into the roll so 
the roll can spin readily around on it—even a stick 
of hardwood can be turned for this purpose. Hold 
the roll against the flat surface of an emery wheel 
so it will spin on its holder like the disks of an 
emery dresser. It is most important that the 
grinding begin at the outer edge of the roll sur- 
face and be carried gradually toward center, which 
should not really be touched. It will be quite easy 
to observe just where the roll presses most firmly 
against saw blade and by beginning at edge of the 
roll and turning toward the center; then at other 
edge of roll and turning toward center, the parts 
being ground will show bright while the very 
center ean be left, as seen by the dark streak where 
it has pressed on the saw blade. It is best to have 
a collar on your holder so that the roll can be held 
slightly oblique against the emery wheel, as it will 
grind more readily with less wearing away of 
emery. Your worst job will be that of taking the 
rolls off the shafts, but that will be necessary if new 
rolls are to be put on. Before doing any grinding 
it is best to hold the rolls up to the light with their 
rounded edges together in their working position to 
observe just how rounding they really are; then 
again observe after doing a little grinding. They 
must both be alike and not too sharp. It is really 
surprising what a great difference a little grinding 
will make if evenly done. 


Another Way to Sharpen a Roll 


The other way to sharpen a roll is by holding a 
piece of broken emery wheel against the roll while 
revolving in its place in the stretcher. If both 
rolls need sharpening they can be ground at the 
same operation by holding the emery pressed firmly 
against the rolls on the outgoing side, beginning at 
the edge and rolling the emery toward the center, 
first on one edge and then on other edge, leaving 
the center really untouched. A thin emery is best 
for this work, but what is really better than an 
emery wheel is a piece of wood about a half inch 
thick, sharpened V edged at the end to fit the round 
of the rolls, and covered by a strip of emery cloth, 
which ean be slipped along around the V end as it 
wears out by grinding. But only one roll may need 
sharpening, and the saw blade dishing toward the 
sharpest roll shows which one. If it is the lower 
roll which needs sharpening it is best to raise the 
upper roll out of the way and press the emery 
against the dull roll until its edges are ground away 
in the same manner as described. If the upper 
roll needs sharpening more than the lower it is 
best to leave a saw blade between the rolls, with 
a full clearance between rolls and blade, and press 
the emery against the upper roll on the top of the 
saw blade. All this may seem a slow process, yet 
an hour’s time may save days of hard work in 
throwing your weight against the lever of a 
stretcher with dull rolls. And an hour’s time may 
do the trick, as the rolls will grind off quite readily. 
On several occasions, while on the road, the writer 
has been paid $15 for an hour’s work sharpening 
the rolls to the entire satisfaction of some filer who 
was up against such a condition, and the mill man- 
agement was well pleased to pay the price. 

In tensioning a band saw the blade should pass 
between the rolls in a perfectly flattened condition 
both crosswise and lengthwise, and this must mean 
a perfect alignment of the leveling block, outer end 
of bench and the top of the lower roll. However, it 
may be well to have the lower roll a sixteenth inch 
flush for heavy saws and an eighth inch flush for 
light saws. The reason for this with light saws is 
the tendency of the filer to have his fingers clasped 
under the blade while the saw is drawn thru the 
_ The reason for a blade being flat when 
— thru the rolls is because of the tendency to 

ish toward the hollow of any bend in the blade. 
As is well known the least bend in a saw blade 
causes it to show its tension curve, so if the blade 
th slightly bent upward or downward when drawn 

ru the rolls it can not be perfectly flat under the 





[By I. Skeels] 
stretching pressure of the rolls, and if the rolls are 
in perfect condition there is a tendency to fix in the 
saw blade whatever curve it may have while being 
subject to the pressure of the rolls. Perfectly con- 
ditioned rolls will dish a perfectly conditioned saw 
blade if heavy rolling is done on the blade out of 
perfect alignment. So, in tensioning be sure that 
your saw is perfectly flat between the rolls, then 
if the rolls dish the blade one roll should be 
sharpened or the other slightly flattened by holding 
a piece of emery against it as described. If a light 
pressure or the stretcher lever easily affects the 
tension it will be best slightly to flatten the roll, 
but if the heavy lever pressure is necessary the 
roll should be sharpened. Careful experimenting 
will bring perfection with your rolls which is worth 
all your trouble. 


The Cutting Edge of Saw Teeth 


Next to saw tension in importance is the cutting 
edge of saw teeth. The hook of a saw tooth has 
very little to do with its cutting qualtiy, unless your 
saw runs at a very low speed. But a high back has 
much to do with the strength of a tooth and you 
can not have a high back without a good hook so 
as to leave the point thin enough to swage easily. 
You can not swage a blunt tooth, so you must either 
grind a hook in the throat or grind off the back. 
Take your choice; but the high back is the 
strongest. The velocity of a saw has much to do 
with its cutting. A saw too dull to cut well while 
running at 6,000 feet per minute will cut freely if 
speeded up to 9,000 feet per minute. And, too, at 
a velocity of 9,000 feet per minute it matters little 
whether the tooth has a hook or not, while at 6,000 
feet per minute a saw without hook will be crowded 
back on the wheels and too much hook will pull it 
ahead into the timber. The makers of saw mills are 
inclined to recommend a higher speed for saws than 
saw makers are willing to recommend, for mills can 
stand a higher speed than saws can. A band saw 
will cut finely at 10,000 feet per minute velocity, 
but it is a much safer proposition at 9,000 feet as 
an outside limit, with speed still further reduced 





FIG. 6—AN IMPROVED FORM OF TOOTH (NO. 2) 


according to the vibration of the mill foundation 
and the power of the engine. The hook of the tooth 
and the speed of the saw are closely related, for a 
saw with low speed will cut much easier with an 
extreme hook. But, again, when points of teeth 
become slightly dulled the extreme hook is much 
more liable to dodge from a straight line whenever 
knots or cross grained timber must be cut. And, 
too, there is a difference between cutting the green 
timber of saw logs and the dry stock which comes 
to a resaw in a factory. The sawdust from the 
saw log holds together with very little tendency to 
crowd past the blade where it packs into the throat 
of the tooth, while the dust from dry stock will be 
nore like powder and more difficult to hold in the 
throat of a tooth with extreme hook. So, in con- 
sidering the greater tendency of the hooked tooth 
to dodge in cross grained stock, and the difficulty 
of carrying out powdered sawdust with a deep 
throat, it must be evident that a resaw tooth 
should have much less hook than a log saw. 


Engine Power and Saw Speed 


But the power of the engine must be considered 
in connection with the speed of the saws, for it is 
more important with the band saw that momentum 
be maintained than with the circular saw. It is 
better to speed your saw at 6,000 feet per minute 
and hold it near that motion than to speed it up 
to 9,000 per minute and have it lag to 6,000. If 
you will closely observe a nicely tensioned saw lag 
quickly from full speed to three-fourth speed in a 
heavy cut you can see a fluttering vibration of the 
blade just above the upper guide. This is a back- 
lash vibration caused by the slackening momentum 
of the lower wheel, because of engine lag, while the 
unchecked momentum of the upper wheel draws the 
blade taut on the rise and gives a pucker as it goes 
down thru the guide, thus causing a whipping in 
the guide which tends to cracking. The saw may 
lag in a heavy cut, but it should not be allowed to 
lag suddenly. 

If we are to reason the hook of the tooth from 
the speed of the saw, which depends on the power 
of the engine, we must also reason the depth of the 


throat from the power of the engine to do heavy 
cutting. The throat must carry the sawdust, and 
the heavier the cut the more sawdust to fill the 
throat. We must reckon the size of the throats 
from the quantity of timber we will stuff them with, 
for even a dog can not swallow a chunk of meat 
bigger than will go thru his collar. So, let us 
take a 42-foot saw for a 7-foot wheel, 1%4-inch tooth 
spacing. This gives us about 288 throats which, at 
t4-inch depth, will hold one-half of a square inch of 
solid timber each; 288 halves equals 144 inch 
squares, or 12 square inches of timber cut, which 
indicates that each revolution of the saw can carry 
the sawdust of a 12-inch lead in a 12-inch cut. 
With a saw that can carry a lead of 12 inches in a 
12-inch cut the capacity of the mill should be 
around thirty thousand feet in ten hours, depend- 
ing on conveniences of feed and log turning and 
what is being cut. With throats opened down to 
}%-inch depth they will give sawdust room for a 
%-inch square of solid timber, equaling 216 square 
inches cut in one revolution of the saw, or a lead cut 
of 18 inches in a 12-inch cut. This should give 
a mill a capacity of forty to forty-five thousand 
feet a day. This reckoning is made for a medium 
sized, well equipped mill carrying 12-inch, 15-gage 
saws. The lower capacity estimate is based on such 
hardwoods as oak and maple; the higher estimate 
is based on such woods as gum and pine. Reckon- 
ings for larger and smaller mills must be governed 
by power and size of saws, with tooth spacing 
longer and throats deeper for larger saws on 
heavier mills. 

In considering the shape of saw teeth an instance 
comes to mind of a saw filer trying to give his saw 
teeth higher backs by dressing of the tooth calm 
at the point of the teeth. In watching the sharpener 
it was observed that it was grinding a concave in 
the last quarter inch of the back instead of the 
customary slight convex or even straight. On ask- 
ing why he had it that way he replied that the 
more he tried to get the concave out by dressing the 
calm the worse it got, but that he had come to like 
> it that way because the 

swage would bend the 
teeth forward so as to 
require less throat grind- 
ing and thus save the 
backs of the teeth. And 
he was right. It was a 
plain case of a filer at- 
tempting to do something 
that was beyond his in- 
genuity, and accomplish- 
ing a benefit which he did not intend. But he 
had sense enough to comprehend the benefit after 
he had blundered on to it. After studying the 
involved principle of this lucky blunder a slight 
change was made in the calm so as to grind a back 
like the accompanying cut (Fig. 6). Study it well 
and you will see its advantages. 

Teeth Nos. 1 and 2 are of the same form except 
the concave on the back of No. 2. The dotted 
line ‘‘a-a’’ shows the relative strength of the 
teeth to be the same. The two dotted lines ‘‘b-b’’ 
show the relative clearance on the backs of the 
teeth, No. 2 having more back clearance and a 
slimmer point without losing anything in strength 
if grit or metal is struck by the point; and there 
is greater accommodation for gum without the 
usual friction rub when gum hardens on the high 
backed tooth. But the real advantage of this lucky 
blunder was in swaging. With the swage set to 
best advantage for No. 1, and applied to No. 2, 
the thinner tooth point bends forward and flattens 
out the concave, thus carrying the point forward so 
as to require less grinding in forming a firm cut- 
ting facet on the point of tooth without grinding 
out the full imprint of the swage in the first 
sharpening. Every filer well knows the difficulty 
of holding a high back tooth without excessive 
grinding on the back of the point, which cuts 
away the best part of his swaging, or requires spe- 
cial back grinding before swaging, all of which is 
avoided by grinding this concave in the back of 
the point. With the nose of swage tipped as far 
forward as good swaging will permit the extreme 
point of the tooth will be depressed so that suffi- 
cient back grinding to cut a new concave will only 
nicely sharpen the back of the tooth without cutting 
away the best part of the swaging. The whole 
effect is to save the backs of the teeth and require 
less grinding on both front and back, and to give 
the tooth more back clearance without reducing 
its nail hitting strength. Try it and be convinced. 

[Nore: This is the eighth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 
department of every sawmill. The ninth will appear 
in an early issue——EbIToR.] 
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The Production of Cross Ties on the Pacific Coast’ 








After presenting some interesting facts rela- 
tive to the geographical extent, rainfall, seaport 
and transportation facilities of the Pacific coast 
States, and the habitat of the various species of 
timber found therein, Mr. Blake said that there 
are about nine hundred sawmills in Washington, 
about eight hundred in Oregon and about two 
hundred and fifty in California, including those 
with capacity from a few thousand feet up to a 
million feet a day. Not all of these are in active 
operation today, however. He then proceeded 
to a detailed discussion of his subject, as follows: 


RESOURCES OF COAST STATES 


Based upon the most reliable information obtainable, 
there are in the United States today probably about 
550,000,000 acres of standing forest, including both 
privately owned and public lands. Of this total there 
are about 80,000,000 acres in the Pacific coast States 
of California, Oregon and Washington. Altho a rela- 
tively small percentage of the whole, it is estimated 
that there are about thirteen hundred billion board 
feet of standing timber on these 80,000,000 acres, which 
is approximately one-half of the remaining supply of 
standing timber in the United States. About one-half 
of this quantity, or six hundred and thirty billion 
board feet, is estimated to be Douglas fir, representing 
about one-quarter of the total timber stand in the 
United States today. 

Of the total of thirteen hundred billion board feet, 
about three hundred and forty billion are found in 
California, about five hundred and ten billion in 
Oregon and about four hundred and fifty billion in 
Washington. It is interesting to note, in comparison, 
that the total stand of southern pine in the southern 
States today, based upon figures recently compiled, 
is probably not much in excess of two hundred and 
twenty-five billion board feet. 

The following figures give an approximate idea of 
the relative stands in 1920 of the various kinds of 
timber in the Pacific coast States: 


Billions of 

Timber and Location Board Feet 
Dougias fir, California ......cccccsccccccees 65 
Douglas fir, Oregon and Washington.......... 565 
Redwood, California ......ccccsccccvccses phe 75 
White pine, California and southern Oregon... 120 
Sugar pine, California and southern Oregon... 35 





White fir, California and southern Oregon..... 40 
Cedar, California and southern Oregon...... 10 
Other species, California and southern Oregon. 10 
Spruce, Oregon and Washington............. 50 
Cedar, Oregon and Washington...........++- 60 
Hemlock, Oregon and Washington........... 85 
Western yellow pine, Oregon and Washington.. 125 
Western larch, Oregon and Washington....... 20 
Other species, Oregon and Washington........ 40 

Total stand, estimated........ Kak eaters 1,300 


In connection with the stands of Douglas fir the 
following table shows the proportion of public and 
private owned stumpage: 

DOUGLAS FIR, ESTIMATED STANDS IN 1920 
Billions of Board Feet 





Location Public Private Total 
eee Ce eee 20 45 _65 
Oregon and Washington.... 98 467 565 

WUARUG o665ekce soaks 118 512 630 


The present relation between the annual production 
of lumber and the resources of the Pacific coast 
States gives an indication of the future possibilities 
of that district. The three States combined in 1918 
produced about 8,500,000,000 board feet and in 1919 
about 8,800,000,000 board feet. The estimated total 
lumber production in the United States for 1919 is 
placed at about 30,000,000,000 board feet, as against 
about 32,750,000,000 in 1918 and 36,000,000,000 board 
feet in 1917. The recent shortage is said to be princi- 
pally in the southern pine output. The normal annual 
lumber export total from the Pacific Northwest is ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 board feet, but the total ex- 
ported in 1919 was probably less than 400,000,000 
board feet, this reduction being accounted for by con- 
ditions brought on by the war and the acute shortage 
of available tonnage. 

It is interesting to note that the lumber mills and 
logging camps of Oregon and Washington gave em- 
ployment to over 80,000 men during 1919 and the 
total payroll amounted to about $120,000,000. 

Relation Between Cross Tie Production and the 

Lumber Industry 

There may be some misconception in the minds of 
tie manufacturers east of the Rocky Mountains as to 
the relation of tie production to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific coast. In the southern States, along the 
valley of the Mississippi River, in the north central 
States and in the East, where probably over 90 per- 
cent of the annual requirements in cross ties has been 
produced in the past, a large part has been cut by 
companies organized for that purpose, whose principal 
business is the manufacture of cross ties. These com- 
panies vary from the larger concerns which handle the 
output of many tie producing areas down to the small 
local companies. Large quantities of hewed ties have 
also been cut by individuals. In other words, in the 
districts east of the Rocky Mountains tie production 
is quite generally a distinct and separate business by 


*A paper prepared by Edmund M. Blake, produc- 
tion engineer for Charies R. McCormick & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., and read before the second annual 
meeting of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, held In Chicago, April 24 and 25, 1920. 


itself, altho many ties are produced in connection with 
mills whose principal output is lumber in other forms. 

West of the Rocky Mountains, in California, Oregon 
and Washington, the conditions at present are practi- 
cally reversed. The manufacture of cross ties on the 
Pacific coast is largely incidental to the lumber busi- 
ness. While the number of hewed cross ties produced 
annually on the Pacific coast is small in comparison 
with the number of sawed ties, still a large number 
of split and hewed redwood and hewed fir ties are 
produced each year outside of the mills. There are 
also many tie sawmills in the Lewis River district of 
southern Washington and along the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon. The production of cross ties, however, 
has been principally a mill problem of secondary 
importance, and the annual output of cross ties in the 
future will depend, aside from the pressure of the 
demand, upon the attitude of the lumber mills toward 
the manufacture of this particular railway timber 
product. This, in turn, will depend upon the speci- 
fications, inspection rules and prices controlling the 
transactions. 

The production of cross ties on the Pacific coast in 
1919 probably represented only 6 to 7 percent of the 
total lumber production, from which it is evident that 
cross ties today are a relatively small factor in the 
lumber industry. Probably over 90 percent of the 
Douglas fir ties manufactured on the Pacific coast are 
sawed in lumber mills from logs of large dimension, 
because the average stand of Douglas fir trees is of 
large size and it has not paid to log the smaller trees 
except for use as piling. Therefore, the conditions 
and problems which are encountered in the produc- 
tion of cross ties on the Pacific coast are quite funda- 
mentally different from those which influence the tie 
situation east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Douglas Fir Ties 

The principal sources of supply of Douglas fir ties 
are as follows: 

WASHINGTON: In the Bellingham and Everett dis- 
tricts, on the Olympic Peninsula, in the Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor districts, in the Lewis River dis- 
trict of southern Washington, along the Columbia 
River and in general back to and occasionally east of 
the line of the Cascade Range of mountains. 


Orrcon: Along the Columbia River, in the Coos 
Bay district, along both sides of the Willamette River 
and generally in the west central areas of the State 
from the Willamette River to the coast line. 


CALIFORNIA: In scattering areas along the coast 
from the Oregon line nearly to Santa Cruz, in the 
Mount Shasta region of north central California, and 
along the slopes of the Sierra Nevadas as far south 
as the Yosemite Valley districts. 

In connection with the use of Douglas fir it is in- 
teresting to note that the great durability and resist- 
ance to saturation by water of Douglas fir and its 
great mechanical strength combined with its lightness 
in weight particularly fit it for use in the form of 
cross ties. The unusual refractoriness of its cellnlar 
structure has, in the past, tended to limit the treat- 
ment of the heartwood with creosote oil or other 
preservatives, but the recent development and perfec- 
tion of the mechanical perforating process assures a 
greatly increased use of treated Douglas fir in cross 
ties in the future. Douglas fir also grows very large 
in size and very dense in stand and the number of 
hewed ties is very small, most fir ties being sawed from 
the logs. Individual trees run up to fourteen feet and 
fifteen feet in diameter and over three hundred feet 
in height. Over forty-three thousand board feet of 
lumber has been cut from single trees twelve feet 
in diameter at the butt. Structural timbers 18x18 
running 120 feet to 140 feet in length and timbers as 
large as 36x36, and even 46x46, running 50 feet to 
80 feet in length, are readily available. On account 
of its large average size, therefore, it is probable that 
the majority of Douglas fir cross ties will generally be 
manufactured from the heartwood of the timber. Doug- 
las fir trees often grow seven feet to twelve feet in 
diameter at the ground and up to one hundred and 
fifty feet in height without a branch. One tree was 
measured fourteen feet in diameter at a point six feet 
above the ground and it was approximately three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. A Douglas fir tree twelve 
feet in diameter at the butt was cut in Coos County, 
Oregon, in January, 1920, vielding 43,320 board feet 
of sawed lumber, valued at $1,500. 

Douglas fir grows under such a variety of climatic 
and soil conditions that its exterior physical appear- 
ance varies considerably in different localities. Doug- 
las fir was named after David Douglas, an English 
botanist, who explored British Columbia in 1825 to 
1830, but for various reasons it has been known in 
the past under a variety of names, such as Oregon 
pine, Oregon fir, Washington fir, yellow fir, red fir, 
Douglas spruce, red spruce, and Puget Sound pine. 
The use of so many names has been confusing and 
often misleading, therefore the United States Forest 
Service has adopted the name Douglas fir to cover 
the whole species, grading and density being applied 
in the selection of that kind required for particular 
uses. 

Redwood Ties 

The principal sources of redwood ties are in Men- 
docino, Humboldt, Sonoma, and Marin counties, lying 
along the coast line north of San Francisco, from 
which areas ties are shipped both by rail and by water. 
In these three counties, but principally in Humboldt 
County, are the largest stands of redwood available 
for commercial lumbering. 

A smaller quantity of redwood ties is produced an- 


nually from the Santa Cruz district, lying along the 
coast south of San Francisco, and including the Big 
Basin in which is located the California Redwood 
Park. Ties cut in this district are shipped by water 
from Pigeon Point, by water and rail from the Santa 
Cruz district, and also by rail from Mayfield and other 
points around the Big Basin district. 

No redwood cross ties are cut in the district near 
the Yosemite Valley. 

In connection with the use of redwood for cross 
ties it is interesting to note that the growth of red- 
wood trees is very large and the stands are very dense. 
There are a number of instances recorded where single 
acres of redwood trees have yielded more than one 
million board feet of lumber. The secret of the 
great age of these trees, many which are claimed to 
be several centuries old, is in their natural resistance 
to rot and fire and their practical immunity to the 
attack of insect life and fungus growth. Redwoods of 
the gigantea variety are claimed to be the oldest living 
things in the world today. The majority of redwood 
ties, probably 85 to 90 percent, are split from the 
logs, many of them from the logs as they lie on the 
hills after being felled. The splitting is usually fol- 
lowed by some hewing, constituting a large volume of 
work every year. About 10 to 15 percent are sawed, 
most of which are for export. 

Other Ties 

Cedar ties are manufactured principally in the 
Coos Bay district of southern Oregon. Cross ties of 
other kinds of wood, including hemlock, larch, spruce, 
cedar and western yellow pine, are produced on the 
Pacific coast but only in relatively small quantities. 

To summarize briefly, it may be stated that the 
principal sources of supply for cross ties on the Pacific 
coast are those mentioned above for redwood and 
Douglas fir. 


THE AVAILABLE MARKETS 


The principal markets for the sale of cross ties pro- 
duced on the Pacific coast have been as follows: 


1. Local markets in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona to meet the requirements 
of the steam and electric railroads, industrial lines, 
logging roads and mining tracks. These markets are 
supplied thru the network of railroads traversing these 
five States as well as by water transportation coast- 
wise provided for in the many lines of lumber carry- 
ing steam and sailing vessels. Ties manufactured in 
the Northwest are also carried by vessel to the south- 
ern ports of San Pedro and San Diego for shipment 
by rail into Nevada and Arizona. 

2. Domestic markets for the supply of. railroad 
requirements between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi Valley. While ties have been shipped to 
those markets in the past, principally for use on rail- 
road lines in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and the Da- 
kotas, during Government control of railroads large 
numbers were shipped for widespread use in other 
sections of the district above defined. Ties have also 
been shipped from the Northwest by vessel to southern 
ports and thence by rail to supply the demands in 
New Mexico and Texas. 

3. Domestic markets for the supply of cross tie 
requirements to railroads in the Atlantic seaboard dis- 
trict north of the Carolinas and east of the Missis- 
sippi ‘Valley. Shipments to these markets were in- 
augurated under Government control of railroads and 
ties were shipped from the Pacific Northwest in ves- 
sels thru the Panama Canal to the Atlantic ports of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


4. Foreign markets have been supplied with cross 
ties from the Pacific Northwest for a period covering 
about ten years. Large numbers of creosoted Douglas 
fir ties have been exported to India for the British 
Indian Railways. Heavy shipments have also been 
made in the past to China, Mexico, Central America, 
and the west coast of South America. At the present 
time negotiations are under way, if not already com- 
pleted, for the shipment of 3,000,000 pieces of cross 
ties to China for use on extensive railway construc- 
tion work contemplated in that country. Since the 
signing of the armistice in November, 1918, many ship- 
ments of Douglas fir ties have been made to the 
United Kingdom and inquiries, which have not yet 
been followed by actual orders, have been received 
from Italy, France, Belgium, and South Africa. The 
export of ties from the Pacific coast during the last 
year would have been much larger had the tonnage 
been available. 

The Pacific Coast Railroad Requirements 

The domestic use of cross ties in the Pacific coast 
region is dependent upon the annual requirements 
of the steam and electric railroads. These railroads 
have purchased cross ties in the past at points re 
sulting in the most economical distribution and for 
use on specific mileage which is carefully studied out. 
For instance, the Great Northern Railroad has been 
the purchaser of Douglas fir cross ties principally for 
that part of its lines west of the summit on the Cas- 
cade Mountains and has supplied its lines in Wash- 
ington east of the Cascades and in Idaho and Mon- 
tana with ties purchased in the Bitter Root and Rocky 
Mountain timber districts. The Southern Pacific Co. 
has been the purchaser of Douglas fir and redwood 
ties to supply the requirements of its entire system 
as far as El Paso, Tex. The Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., part of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, has been the purchaser of Douglas fir ties which 
are supplied to its own lines, to the lines of the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad and to part of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 
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It has been impossible to secure completely accurate 
data on the mileage, both main line, branch lines, yard 
ind siding tracks of all the western railroads which 
jepend upon the Pacific coast district for ties. The 
-nformation which has been obtained, however, is in 
teresting altho it gives only a comparative idea of 
the probable requirements in cross ties. The follow- 
i able, therefore, is given with the above explana- 
tion for such value and interest as it may possess: 









Approximate Single Track Mileage, Main Line, 
Branch Lines, Yards and Sidings, of Steam 
and Electric Railroads in the Pacific Coast 
District for Which Ties Are Purchased 
in California, Oregon and Washington 


(Errors and Omissions Excepted) 


Miles 
Great Northern Railroads, west of Sand Point, 
WANG. gicos ste ccnstOheesseecteedesaceee es 1,390 
Northern Pacific Railroad, west of Sand Point, 
TdahO 6.02 -ccnceas Skinner Rene ens acn wae sels 3,300 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, west of 
Avery, Idaho ......... usb eucaceuewcesaees 1,650 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 

in Washington, Oregon and western Idaho... 3,000 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, includ- 

ing Oregon Ekectric Railroad and Oregon 


Demhik MOUGONEE e644 20ak6e 6s cenbadecee weno 860 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad............+e+- 670 
Western Pacific Railroad..........ccecscceee 1,330 


Pacific Electric Railroad and short lines in Cali- 


SE re eR TT eT ee 1,600 
Southern Pacific Co., to Portland, Ogden, El 

PONG é0¥cccvccaceseecus Pe re eee rT ee 10,150 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, in Cali- 

NGS. 5c cou cd cee eteuweceae ee neemeeens 2,370 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad............. 1,300 
San Diego & Arizona Railway Co.............. 240 


Other short lines outside of California......... 1,000 


Approximate total mileage of single track. ..28,860 


An accurate idea of the annual tie requirements of 
the west Coast lines can not be obtained from a study 
of the above mileage data. It has been possible, how- 
ever, to secure some information on the actual tie 
requirements of the above railroads in 1919, covering 
the ties produced for them in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. The majority of these ties were 7”x8”x 
8’ in size. The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. uses 7”x9”x8’ ties on its main lines and the 
Southern Pacific Co. 7”x10”x8’ ties. Redwood ties, 
except those exported, are all cut for use on western 
rail lines. At the present time it is probable that 
between 25 percent and 30 percent of the cross ties 
used on western rail lines are redwood, about 70 per- 
cent Douglas fir, and the balance other woods. 

The figures obtained indicate that the total cross 
tie requirements of the Pacific coast rail lines in 1919 
were approximately 8,700,000 pieces. 


CROSS TIE PRODUCTION 


The following tables give the estimated production 
of cross ties in California, Oregon, and Washington 
for the calendar year 1919 by distribution of woods 
and distribution of markets. Much of the informa- 
tion upon which these tables are based is authentic 
and the figures can be depended upon as closely ap- 
proximate altho in some instances it has been impos- 
sible to obtain the exact information. This is true 
particularly in the case of cross ties manufactured 
from other woods than Douglas fir, redwood, and 
cedar. The cross tie sizes given so far as it has been 
possible to obtain them, may be considered as indicat- 
ing the market range in dimensions, the greatest 
Tange coming in ties manufactured to meet the de- 
mands of foreign markets: 


Estimated Production of Cross Ties in California, 
Oregon and Washington for the Year 1919 
(Errors and Omissions Excepted) 
Distribution by Woods 


Douglas fir Number of pieces 
15,100 











Oe ONE” edb comer heb whee s site 0 
WOR NS ound a itorcial ae wars ora erks 1,900 
Me  vininwctnnnacssens 212,500 
PRE oS aneianrias O Male oe Rac 512,000 
eR EO <e cckans slew cae-aselen 3,000 
We Me MIN” Va tealonars eleven aharehi ore nuns 2,100 
Ae OO ee I tie 31,100 
Vs rious sizes, mostly 
5°x10"x9" 850,000 
irx8°x8 "a: res 
Pao: fee > ONE T° Z10"S8" ..... 5,710,000 
BARE ang Sieg eee ae aaa a 306,250 
BRO RO ale cavern a ctwtecai aie ee écae, GEeeue 
AS" (GUE CROSS OS" gcc scewleuc 3,150,000 
istimated total for Douglas fir % 12,412,700 
edwoo 
BER, <wsinst de weweeue careera's 8,000 
Tig, ML RO INE 238.000 
>", 7x9” and 7”x10"’x8’.....2,529,000 
imated total for redwood. — 2,775,000 
ar ; 
fostly 7”x8"x8’ ......... 175 
'9w pine, western larch, weat- a 
‘rn spruce, acestern hemlcck 
_and other kinds ; 
MOBULY ‘TPSElNS" Soe go os é 250,000 


Estimated total production, 1919. 15,612,700 


Distribution by Markets 
Douglas fir 


7 if Number i 
Por Pacific coast railroads hie 


"x8", 7x9”, and 7”x10”x8’ 5 
~~ inland and eastern railroad hci 
~, DY rail 
7”x8"x8 
| ih wit hnsaier aia pinata’s REE ne 700, 
vee” and TsO... ooo. 3,150,000 
3,850,000 


For inland and eastern railroads 

by vessel 
7’x8”"x8'6” 
7"x9"x8' 6" 


306,250 
918,750 


,225,000 
For export to United Kingdom 
4%,"x9"x9’ 1,900 
si Op | SO eer 212,500 
ip so: Ore eee ee 1,362,000 
5”x12”x8’ 6” 3,000 1,579,400 


To west coast of South America 
4”x6”"x4'6” 15,100 
6”x8”"x8" 31,100 


PS ae ate 46,200 
To Mexico 
6”x8"x6’ 


2.100 1,627,000 


Estimated total for Douglas fir. . 12,412,700 
Redwood 
For Pacific coast railroads 


a 2». QPP eerer creer ee 8,000 
See. keke weceaduseemecacees 78,000 
7”"x8”, 7’x9”, and 7”x10"x8’....2,489,000 
2,575,000 
For export to east coast of South 
America, etc. 

CRM haere cc aretwasessccas 200,000 
Estimated total for redwood.............. 2,775,000 

Cedar 
For Pacific coast railroads 
MIGRES TORE NS ccdcccticccccves 175,000 
Yellow pine, western larch, west- 

ern spruce, western hemlock 

and other kinds 
For Pacific coast railroads . 
7°=8", T°a9", and 7°xi0"s8".... 250,000 
Estimated total production, 1919. 15,612,700 

Summary by Kinds Pieces 

WAR GE. £5 ecb es cnea vee snmeeundanns 12,412,700 
I bbe eas cnesk us qecscvewecoanauns 2,775,000 
SE ‘ced sé eewe ons end SAR e6eRe Charen e® 175,000 
CH I nek ccrwces Kcocevcncneececneas 250,000 
Estimated total production, 1919......... 15,612,700 





into the Chill of Business 








Hoo-Hoo of the Pacific Northwest are enthusiastic 
golfers and have arranged tournaments among their 
membership in the various districts to compete for 
championship cups. One is to be presented to the 
winning team. The other, illustration of which is 
presented herewith, is to be presented by E. C. 
Atkins & Co., thru R. W. Neighbor, Portland, Ore., 
Pacific coast manager, to the individual making the 
best scores. It must be won three times to become 
permanent property. 





Summary by Markets 
All Kinds and Sizes Pieces 
For inland and eastern railroads by rail.... 3,850,000 
For inland and eastern railroads by vessel.. 1,225,000 
WOMGUIEEE 6. vevcddendiccenddsw haces cukeas 1,827,700 





Estimated total production, 1919......... 15,612,700 
Specifications and Inspection Rules 

Previous to Government control of railroads, cross 
ties were cut and sold in the Pacific coast States un- 
der specifications and grading rules established by the 
separate railroads and were accepted by those roads 
upon reports of their own inspectors. With the ad- 
vent of Government control, a standard specification 
was adopted and published, prices were fixed and 
specific inspection and grading rules established. Gov- 
ernment inspection forces were centralized in the 
various districts under supervising inspectors. The 
changes thus made in the local practices on the Pa- 
cific coast were rather abrupt in many cases, partic- 
ularly as to the degrading rules, and it was hard 
at first for many of the mills to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. It is probable, however, that the 
standard specifications drawn up, adopted, and in use 
by the United States Railroad Administration, as ap- 
proved in Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1918, are 
recognized by the majority of tie manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast as comprehensive and satisfactory 
from the mill point of view and as a distinct im- 
provement in many particulars over the former 


specifications. To cover the standard practice of the 
Southern Pacific Co., a 7”x10”x8’ tie should be pro- 
vided for under an additional grade, making six 
grades in all. Many points brought out by Govern- 
ment specifications have undoubtedly been welcomed 
by both the mills and the railroads in the Pacific 
coast district and these will probably be retained now 
that the roads have gone back to private operation. 
The Possibilities of the Future 

Quantity production of Douglas fir cross ties in 
Oregon and Washington is capable of almost unlimited 
increase in the future provided the conditions con- 
trolling production are favorable. These conditions 
are based fundamentally upon a purchase price bal- 
anced with the requirements of both specifications and 
inspection rules. It is expected that the use of Doug- 
las fir lumber will steadily increase to meet both 
domestic and foreign demand and if heartwood cross 
ties of close grain wood are called for in future 
specifications, their price again must be rationally 
balanced with the market for the higher priced lumber 
products inasmuch as these lumber products, bring- 
ing the higher prices, can be manufactured by the 
mills from the same logs which would be used in 
the production of the majority of cross ties. 

As the quality specified and the consequent cost 
of cross ties have advanced it has been a matter of 
prudent economy to give them some form of preserva- 
tive treatment in order to get the maximum life out 
of the higher priced tie. Thus it is that sapwood 
ties are rapidly going out of use and heartwood ties 
are taking their place at the higher price which 
heartwood commands. 

With regard to redwood ties, their production will 
probably be limited to a percentage of the requirements 
of the western rail lines, for use generally in arid 
climates, and to meet certain export demand. There 
is only a relatively small amount of new growth red- 
wood trees, and reforestation is taking place prin- 
cipally on Government reservations. Furthermore, 
very decided efforts are being made to save the red- 
wood forests of California from further so called in- 
roads of commercial lumbering. While this movement 
is probably not destined to bring about any marked 
conservation in the commercial use of redwood, 
particularly on account of the great demand for this 
wood for building purposes, still it tends to limit the 
use of redwood for cross ties. Therefore, it does not 
appear probable that the future production of redwood 
ties will increase much above the nermal annual out- 
put at the present time. 

In conclusion, the railroad cross ties produced on 
the Pacific coast have been very largely a byproduct 
of the lumber mill. In logging operations today, the 
smaller growth is left untouched except as removed 
for piling. With an increased demand for cross ties, 
however, this smaller growth will doubtless he hewed 
into ties or cut up in portable or small permanent 
tie sawmills. Therefore, it is entirely within the 
range of possibility that tie production on the Pa- 
cific coast may become in the future a distinct and 
separate business of itself, as it is east of the Rocky 
Mountains, correlated with but independent of the 
lumber mill and in the wake of the larger lumber 
logging operations, and that the great forest areas of 
the Pacific Northwest may offer employment to thou- 
sands of laborers in the splitting and hewing of 
cross ties from the smaller growth and in the lesser 
logging operations connected with portable or small 
permanent tie sawmills. Whatever form the produc- 
tion of cross ties on the Pacific coast may take in 
years to come, it is undoubtedly the destiny of Douglas 
fir to fill the most important part, representing as it 
does about one-quarter of the total stand of timber 
in the United States today. Mechanically perforated 
promptly after its manufacture, to control or prevent 
checking, to hasten air seasoning, and to insure a 
uniform predetermined penetration of preservative, 
then economically treated with the maximum conserva- 
tion of oil possible and with the vitally important re- 
duction of time and temperature made possible by 
perforating, it is doubtful whether any cross tie tim- 
ber will give a better account of itself in the track 
bed than Douglas fir. 

Altho reforestation has so far been carried out in 
the Pacific Northwest on only a small scale, it is the 
opinion of expert timber engineers, recently expressed, 
that Douglas fir is growing at a rate equal to that at 
which it is being cut today and that, at the present 
normal rate of growth, the present supply of standing 
Douglas fir timber will be entirely reproduced in about 
one hundred years. It is the opinion of these en- 
gineers that there is enough timber in the Pacific 
Northwest today to maintain the entire country’s sup- 
ply for about a hundred years. 


BIG DEMAND FOR FORESTERS 


SyracusE, N. Y., May 3.—America’s realization 
of the urgent need for more forested land and a 
better utilization of the products of the forest has 
been demonstrated this year as never before by the 
call for trained foresters made upon the New York 
State College of forestry at Syracuse. 

This year’s senior class numbers twenty-six men, 
some of whom returned from the army for the com- 
pletion of their college work, men who are now 
available for professional work. In addition there 
are twenty-four juniors, who, according to the cus- 
tom of the college, are required to take five months 
of practical work from May to October to be per- 
mitted to take their senior class work in the fall. 

To care for these fifty-two men, the college has 
received calls for over three hundred men. There 
are so many calls for trained men that the grad- 
uates and juniors are not forced to decide quickly, 
but are able to select the best offers made. This 
demand is in addition to calls for untrained men 
for general woods work. 
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TWO IDAHO PINE MILLS ENLARGE CAPACITY 


Gisss, Ipano, April 30.—At this point, an hour’s 
ride on the electric line from Spokane, just a mile 
before one reaches the end of the line at Coeur 
d’Alene, is the general sales office of two of the 
biggest Idaho white pine and western pine lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the Inland Empire, the 
Winton Lumber Co. and the Rose Lake Lumber Co. 


closed down Nov. 8, 1919, for the purpose of mak- 
ing necessary repairs to different parts of the 
plant. This included the installation of four 
72x18, 150-pound pressure boilers. The burner 
was also rebuilt, making a brick lined burner out 
of the old water jacket burner. 

During the winter there was constructed for em- 








MODERN ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED PLANING 


The plant of the former is here and the Rose Lake 
Lumber Co. mill is at Rose Lake, Idaho, about 
fifty miles southeast. These two concerns are 
owned by the same interests. 

During 1919 the Winton Lumber Co. manufac- 
tured at its plant here 37,000,000 feet of lumber, 
75 percent of which was Idaho white pine. The 
mill continued running night and day thru the 
winter and is still running two shifts, and it is 
expected to operate in this way thru the year, 
which will result in a cut of about 55,000,000 feet 
of lumber, 70 percent of which will be Idaho white 

ine. 
F The equipment of the Winton Lumber Co. con- 
sists of one 9-foot band and a 34-saw gang. The 
planing mill is one of the most modern in the In- 
land Empire, being electrically equipped and with 
eight modern machines. This concern has an ex- 
cellent supply of timber behind it, assuring it of 
many years of operation. It is not cutting any 
Government timber. 

At Rose Lake, the Rose Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd,) 





MILL OF WINTON LUMBER CO. AT GIBBS, IDAHO 


ployees a new 43-room hotel of which the company 
may well be proud. It is a strictly modern build- 
ing, being plastered, furnished with steam heat 
and electric lights, and has two single beds in each 
room. The plumbing is modern and the building 
is furnished with ample shower baths. There prob- 
ably is not anything better of its kind at any of 
the mills in the West. 

The sawmill was given a thoro overhauling dur- 
ing the winter and considerable new foundation 
work was put in and the plant started running 
night and day March 1 last. The cut at Rose 
Lake last year was 37,000,000 feet and it is ex- 
pected that the output this year will be 42,000,000 
feet, about 65 percent of which will be Idaho white 
pine. The Rose Lake Lumber Co. has consider- 
able timber of its own and is buying each year a 
great deal of timber from the Forest Service. 

The combined sales office of the two concerns is 
housed in the office of the Winton Lumber Co. at 
Gibbs. In the middle West the sales office is rep- 
resented by four salesmen, but in the territory east 
of Chicago the selling organization does not main- 
tain salesmen of its own, but sells almost entirely 
thru high class wholesalers. With its large out- 
put and the great percentage of Idaho white pine, 
the Winton and Rose Lake sales office is in a strong 
position to cater to the needs of the trade using 
Inland Empire lumber and particularly Idaho 
white pine. 











SAWMILL AND SECTION OF LOG POND OF ROSE LAKE LUMBER CO. AT ROSE LAKE, IDAHO 





A Layman’s View of the Sherman Antitrust Law 
in Connection with Industrial Organizations 


[By Charles S. Keith, President Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.] 


The Sherman antitrust law specifically provides 
that all combinations in restraint of trade are un- 
lawful. 

Industrial and commercial organizations are 
organized primarily in the interest of those engaged 
in industry and commerce. Such organizations 
having a lawful object, are unlawful only when 
they indulge in unlawful practices. Unlawful re- 
sults can not follow lawful practices. Neither can 
evil flow from good. No logically sound and honest 
mind can reach any other conclusion. The interest 
of the members of these organizations is necessarily 
and primarily the increase in their profit accounts. 
That is the purpose of everyone engaged in busi- 
ness. Such organizations’ efforts to increase the 
profits and earnings of their members are lawful 
so far as they do not indulge in restraint of trade. 
The mere evidence of advance in prices of the pro- 
duction of those engaged in these industries does 
not in itself prove that such prices have been ad- 
vanced by reason of agreements to advance the 
prices or to curtail production. 

Prices are the relation of commodities to the 
medium of exchange. Prices advance with the 
increase in volume of supply of the medium of ex- 
change. Since the beginning of the world war, we 
have had more than 100 percent increase in the 
supply of currency. It is not surprising that prices 
have responded at practically the same ratio. It is 
surprising that the demand created by war, with 
the interruption of production caused thereby, has 
not caused prices to advance at a greater ratio than 
has actually occurred. 


Intelligent Competition Is in Public Interest 

One of the worst factors in commerce in this 
country is the fact that most of the transactions 
are made at private sales, of which there has been 
and could not be any public record. In foreign 
countries the practice is to sell the products of 
industry by public auction. In consequence of the 


American practice of sales the buyer has been in 
position to mislead the seller as to the prices his 
competitors are making on their product. Conse- 
quently, much of the competition which has been 
incurred thereby has been ignorant and misleading 
competition—in fact, not competition at all. In- 
telligent competition is founded upon knowledge of 
facts and operates in the public interest, as it 
eliminates ignorant and destructive competition. 

Industrial organizations which place in the 
hands of their members an exchange of compiled 
individual information, indicating what market 
values have been, when determined from consum- 
mated sales, place in the hands of their people in- 
formation which becomes knowledge, and if knowl- 
edge is an asset it must be properly applied, and 
if applied without agreement is not in restraint of 
trade. If intelligently applied it means the elimi- 
nation of that kind of competition which is not 
competition, but which is born of misleading state- 
ments made by interested parties. 


Law Is Aimed at Illegal Combinations 


If conclusions drawn from studies of actual 
facts, developed by such organizations, result in 
advance of values or curtailment of production due 
to the application of knowledge to the business of 
the members, there has been no meeting of minds 
resulting in agreement to restrain trade, any more 
than by the publishing of trade information relat- 
ing to any and all industries, enabling such to ship 
or withhold from the market for a more favorable 
price. While such information may be followed 
by lessened trade, it is not violative of law, because 
the law aims at combinations which have the pur- 
pose or intent to restrain trade and not at mere 
restraint itself. Intelligent production is grounded 
on knowledge and operates in the public interest as 
it provides public necessities without destruction of 
wealth and production. 

Combinations entered into for the purpose of 


stimulating trade, resulting in increased measures 
of values, are not unlawful, because it is combina- 
tions to restrain trade and not combinations to 
stimulate trade which the law aims to prevent. 


Missouri Law Permits Market Reports 


The result of such organizations might be thru 
education to increase values; to regulate produe- 
tion; to stimulate trade, but if such inerease in 
values, such regulation of production, are caused 
not by combinations but by education, or, even, 
if the stimulation is caused by combination, or 
agreement, neither of them are violative of law. 
Increases in values, regulation of production, are 
not always the result of agreement but are fre- 
quently the result of individual action in applying 
knowledge gathered and disseminated thru coipera- 
tion, or thru the operation of natural economic laws 
affecting the relations of supply and demand. The 
supreme court of Missouri in the ease of State of 
Missouri vs. Arkansas Lumber Co., Missouri re- 
ports, volume 260, page 313, lays down a chart by 
which industrial organizations may lawfully issue 
market reports when it says: 


We are not to be understood as declaring as 1 mat- 
ter of law under our Missouri antitrust statutes, that 
dealers and manufacturers of any vendible commodity 


of sale or manufacture may not issue a price current. 
But such a list or compilation of prices ought either 
to be compiled and promulgated by an indifferent oF 
wholly disinterested person, or if compiled and pro 
mulgated by an interested person it ought to be 
honestly and fairly compiled; it ought fairly to repre 
sent current prices as based upon actual sales, or upo2 
actual offers to buy and actual offers to sell. : 

The Court in effect says, industry may indulge 2 
the so called open price plan, when it says: 

That such a price list or compilation of prices 
ought * * * to be compiled * * * upon actual offers 
buy and actual offers to sell * * * 

In other words, that industry may actually codp- 
eratively issue compilations compiled from offers 
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to buy or offers to sell, or in other words, from 
quotations of prices made and not from sales. 
Compilations made from actual sales are not an 
open price plan and are dealing with sales and not 
prices or offers to buy or offers to sell. 

In view of the litigation resulting in this deci- 
sion, if the defendants thereto in good faith fol- 
low the views expressed by the Court, surely no 
other court can or will, in good conscience, con- 
demn these defendants for their action, altho it 
may require them to discontinue the practice pro- 
vided it does not agree with the Missouri court. 


Injunction Issued Because Combination Found 


The decision of Judge McCall, in the case United 
States of America vs. American Column & Lumber 
Co. et al, the so called Memphis decision, does not 
state that the practice of issuance of reports, as 
suggested by the Missouri supreme court, is un- 
lawful; but it does say ‘‘* * * a combination 
* * * in itself lawful, may be made unlawful 
by aets in furtherance thereof which are them- 
selves unlawful. * * *?? ‘‘A conspiracy 
which has as its object the accomplishment of a 
lawful purpose may be brought into condemnation 
of the law by doing unlawful things to consum- 
mate that purpose. It can not be with reason de- 
nied, nor do I understand that it is denied by the 
defendants, that they formed an association, com- 
bination or agreement to promote the interest of 
the members of the plan who were engaged in the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber, by maintaining 








price levels.’’ In other words, what the Court did 
find was, without passing on the question of the 
lawfulness of exchange of information, that they 
had entered into a combination for the purpose of 
maintaining price levels and that is the thing upon 
which the whole injunction was issued. 


OFFERS RAILROADS TECHNICAL DATA 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 3.—The Southern Pine 
Association is lending its assistance to the railroads 
of the United States and Canada in their efforts to 
increase their equipment, provide additional rolling 
stock and in carrying on other construction work 
in which lumber and timber may be required. The 
association has communicated with the superintend- 
ents of motive power of all the railroads in this 
country and Canada, requesting information as to 
probable requirements during the present year, par- 
ticularly with reference to car building materials. 
The association offers to the roads the facilities 
and services of its engineering department in fur- 
nishing specifications and technical data relative to 
any special properties desired of southern pine 
other than those covered by standard specifications. 

The association proposes to compile and sum- 
marize the answers from the railroads and transmit 
the information to its subscribers’ mills, numbering 
240. These mills have an annual production of 
about six billion feet, and some of them in the past 
have specialized to a certain extent in the handling 
of railroad business. 





DAVENPORT PARK MEMORIAL TO LUMBERMAN 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, May 3.—The heirs of the late 
James E. Lindsay, one of the pioneer lumber and 
mill operators of the upper Mississippi valley, pre- 
sented to the city of Davenport a tract of land 180 
feet square lying adjacent to what has been known 
as East River Park as an addition to that park. 
The tract was the site of an early mill operated 
by Mr. Lindsay. In recognition of the gift the 
park commissioners have changed the name of the 
park to ‘‘Lindsay Park’’ in honor of Mr. Lindsay. 
The gift was presented by George Lindsay and 
Fred Wyman, representing the heirs. 





TO BUILD TWO HUNDRED HOUSES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4.—The LaFayette 
Realty Co. has been incorporated here with capital 
of $1,000,000. This company will build 200 model 
homes for working men employed by the LaFayette 
Motors Co., at Mars Hill. Work on these houses 
will be begun very shortly on a tract of one hun- 
dred and ten acres west of the factory. The homes 
will be sold on the monthly payment plan to the 
workmen who occupy them and it is not the inten- 
tion of the building company to make a profit, 
but to enable the LaFayette Motors Co. to get men 
for its factory and induce them to remain per- 
manently by helping them obtain homes on easy 
terms. 





MISSISSIPPI STORM CAUSES HEAVY DAMAGE 


TORNADO SWEEPS WOODS CAMP 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., May 3.—Details of the 
storm damage done by the tornado which swept 
over this section of Mississippi shortly after 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning, April 20, are now avail- 
able. The greatest destruction in this locality 
was on the property of the New Deemer Manufac- 
turing Co., of Deemer, Miss., whose mill is 
located two miles south of Philadelphia. Loss of 
life amounted to sixteen persons while between 
ten million and fifteen million feet of timber was 
torn up by the roots and hurled to the ground. 

The storm did its worst at the camp of the com- 
pany, lecated about twelve miles east of Deemer. 
It was demolished and four men and twelve women 
and children were killed while about fifty suffered 
injuries. Of the four men killed, three were whites 
and one colored. Only one man was an employee 
of the company. 

G. P. Gammill, general manager of the New 
Deemer Manufacturing Co., said it was not pos- 
sible to estimate closely the company’s timber loss. 
He hopes, however, to be able to salvage most of 
the down timber. A hasty survey of the destruc- 
tion brought out the encouraging fact that the trees 
were uprooted, due to the soft condition of the 
ground from recent abundant rains, and that con- 
sequently few trees split or broke up above thie 
ground. Possibly 5 percent are beyond reclaim. 
The company’s main line runs within four miles 
of the storm path and steel has already been se- 
cured to build from the main line into the storm 
timber. The worst of the damage was done in the 
timber east of the mill but there was considerable 
loss west of Deemer and it is likely that this tim- 
ber will be sold to a portable mill already operating 
near the damaged timber. 

_ The eompany carried no tornado insurance on its 

timber. The freaks of the storm were many. 
After hitting the timber on the west side of the 
timber holdings, the tornado struck the main line 
of the company’s railroad, crossed the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad and followed the company 
line for ten miles thru the cut-over land before it 
got into the standing timber. Then it got busy 
with a vengeance. 


Suffering Acute 


_ the sufferings of the injured were indescribable. 
isolated from hospitals and medical attendance, 
rescuers had to bring them to Philadelphia, a dis- 
tones of about ten miles, in wagons and thru a 
downpour of rain. And it was not until a farmer 
rode from the camp into Phitadelphia on horseback 
that the news was spread, since telephone wires had 
been destroyed. The Baptist church at Philadel- 
phia was converted into a hospital and the Meth- 
odist church into a morgue. Doctors and nurses 
were brought from Meridian as soon as possible 
and the Red Cross organizations of Philadelphia, 
Meridian and of New Orleans soon got on the job. 
Federal Government officers at New Orleans sent 
two hundred tents and rations for four hundred 
pos for thirty days. They also furnished a 
They supply of blankets, bedding and work clothes. 
e Gulf division of the Red Cross is now making 
® survey with a view to replacing the personal 
Property loss of the storm sufferers. 
r. Gammill and F. H. Stanford, general sales 
manager, and the other officers of the company did 


everything in their power to relieve the sufferings 
of their employees and their families and have 
spared no cost or effort to help them. Many of 
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SCENE OF DEVASTATION 
SIPPI TORNADO 


CAUSED BY MISSIS- 


the wounded were sent to the hospital at Newton 
and all who were not killed outright are now on 
the road to recovery. 

The Path of the Storm 

The tornado is said to have traveled at the rate 
of 170 miles an hour. This rate of speed was de- 
termined by the fact that one hour after it struck 
in this county it had carried its path of destruc- 
tion into a county in north Alabama 170 miles dis- 
tant where it destroyed a little village. 

The DeWeese-Rodgers Lumber Co. and the 
Henderson-Molpus Co., two other lumber concerns 
with mills in and near Philadelphia, escaped most 
of the effects of the storm. At one of the Hender- 
son-Molpus Co. yards about three miles north of 
Philadelphia, the lumber in stacks was picked up 
and hurled in every direction, some of it ground 
into splinters, at a considerable loss. It was here 
that the cyclone crossed the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern tracks. 

The New Deemer Manufacturing Co. (Inc.) has 
one of the largest sawmill operations on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad. Fortunately, its plant 
at Deemer was out of the path of the storm. It 
manufactures both soft pine and southern hard- 
wood. Its officers are: President, E. Sunbery; 
vice president, George W. Dodge; secretary and 
treasurer, Lynn H. Dinkins; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Miss O. M. Noha; general manager, 
G. P. Gammill. 

Directors, in addition to Messrs. Sunbery, Dodge 
and Dinkins, are: P. H. Saunders, New Orleans; 
J. B. Levert, New Orleans; Stewart Gammill, Pele- 
hatchie, Miss.; Mrs. John Dibert, New Orleans; 
A. Albert, Alexandria, La., and F. Reynaud, Lut- 
cher, La. F. H. Stanford is general sales man- 
ager. 


STORM DESTROYS TRACT OF VIRGIN TIMBER 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 3.—Meridian’s only lum- 
ber company to be hit by the tornado, which on 
April 20 killed scores of persons and leveled many 
million feet of timber in the State, was the T. J. 
Chidlow Lumber Co., of which T. J. Chidlow is 
president. A large body of virgin longleaf pine 
and hardwoods located in Jasper County near 
Rosehill, Miss., was almost entirely destroyed. 
The total amount of damage has not yet been esti- 
mated by Mr. Chidlow but his loss is several mil- 
lion feet. Altogether about twenty-five million 
feet of timber was torn down by the storm in 
Jasper County alone. 

Mr. Chidlow expects to have five portable saw- 
mills going in his down timber within the next 
few weeks and he hopes to be able to salvage half 
of the stumpage. 

Many curious freaks of the storm are still being 
reported. One farmer in Jasper County took $1,100 
of the money derived from the sale of his timber 
to Mr. Chidlow and bought a player piano with it. 
After the cyclone it was found a mile and a half 
away from the house in a swamp. 

An insurance receipt reposing in the tray of 
a trunk belonging to a young woman at Bonita 
was found two or three days after the storm at 
Porterville, thirty-five miles away. 

The accompanying — present some of the 
damage in the T. J. Chidlow Lumber Co.’s timber 
holdings. 
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Some Lessons from Another Field for Forest Engmeers 











A traveler entering a strange land can usu- 
ally gather valuable suggestions from the expe- 
riences of others who have gone before. The 
forest engineer may, perhaps, gain some useful 
hints as to the probable future development of 
his profession, relatively young in America, by 
reviewing some features of a more or less sim- 
ilar profession, that of mining engineering, which 
has had the advantage of an earlier beginning. 


Forest Resources Rapidly Diminishing 


But before considering the mining engineer, 
let us glance briefly at the present forest situa- 
tion. It has been pointed out again and again 
that the supply of virgin timber in the United 
States is not sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs for more than, perhaps, fifty years. More 
than half of the remaining virgin timber is on 
the Pacific coast. The southern pineries, the 
principal source of our lumber for the last twenty 
years, will fall off rapidly in the production of 
lumber from virgin timber during the next few 
years. In the Lake States the production is now 
only one-third of what it was twenty years ago. 
In the Lake States and in the Northeast the cut 
at the present reduced rate can not be main- 
tained as long as twenty years in the remaining 
virgin timber. The pulp and paper industry espe- 
cially, with hundreds of millions invested in 
plants in New England and New York, is feeling 
the timber shortage keenly. 


Increased Demands Will Be Made Upon Them 


Our demands upon the forests are likely to 
become greater in the future rather than less. 
To give just one illustration of this—the esti- 
mated oil reserves 6f the United States, at the 
present rate of production, have a life of less 
than twenty years; thousands of years ago na- 
ture prepared this oil from some form of organic 
matter; as our oil supplies decrease and as the 
demand for fuel to drive our motor ears rapidly 
increases, it is more than possible that our for- 
ests will have to supply the material to be con- 
verted into alcohol for use as motor fuel. 

In order that our country may be on a sound 
economic basis with respect to its timber sup- 
ply, our forest lands must by some means be 
made permanently productive of forest ‘crops. 
The progressive European nations, excepting the 
British, attacked this problem vigorously sev- 
eral generations ago, and are today producing 
timber on a continuous crop basis. Awakened 
by war needs Britain, in spite of her huge debts, 
is now engaging in forest production on a large 
scale. 


Private Initiative Will Provide Future Supply 


The United States will also solve its forest 
problem. The nature of the problem is generally 
admitted but the means of solution are in debate. 
Some timber land owners insist that the govern- 
ments, State and Federal, must acquire the neces- 
sary land and do the work. Some foresters in- 
sist that timber land owners do the work at their 
own expense under Federal supervision. The 
speaker is inclined to believe that timber land 
owners will in many cases voluntarily as a mat- 
ter of self interest engage in the production of 
forest crops. Standing timber has increased sub- 
stantially in value recently; with prospective in- 
creases in value in the future and with improved 
conditions with respect to fire protection, the 
ownership of forests maintained on a permanent 
production basis will, upon close study by pres- 
ent owners, probably have an effective appeal as 
a sound business enterprise. At any rate, the 
speaker is not yet ready to admit that the sole 
solution of our timber supply problem lies in 
abandoning the principle of private initiative. 


Forest Engineers Will Direct Timber Production 


By some method this problem must and will be 
solved, and whatever the method of solution may 
be foresters will necessarily take a large part 
in the work. 

Not only will foresters take a large part in 
producing timber, but the experience in other in- 
dustries indicates that the technically trained 
man, whether we call him forester, forest engi- 
neer, or what not, will also become the direct- 
ing, driving force in converting standing timber 
into products useful to man. The forest engi- 
neers will become the leading men in the forest 
industries. 





*Address to the graduating class of the Yale 
Forest School, New Haven, Conn., Feb. 26, 1920. 


[By David T. Mason] 


Universities Are Training the Engineers 

The utilization of the forest resources of the 
United States began with the founding of the 
original colonies. The utilization of the mineral 
resources did not become of importance until 
much later. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury the mining industry began to feel the need 
of technically trained men to deal with certain 
technical problems in the industry. The first 
school for the training of mining engineers was 
established at Columbia University in 1864, This 
school was followed almost immediately by others 
at the University of Michigan and at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. By the year 
1890 there were fourteen mining schools in the 
United States. 

In 1898, thirty-four years after the Columbia 
school of mines began its work, the Cornell 
school of forestry was organized. The Yale 
school of forestry was established the next year, 
and Michigan and others soon afterward. At the 
end of the first two decades in the history of 
technical forest training in the United States 
we have twenty-two schools with courses leading 
to a degree in forestry. 

The mining schools came into existence mainly 
to meet the need of the industry for technically 
trained men. The forest schools, on the other 
hand, at least the earlier ones, were established 
mainly with the purpose of training men for the 
public service rather than for work in the forest 
industries. 


Graduates Have to Work Hard for Recognition 


The early graduates of the mining schools 
were not received with open arms by the indus- 
try—nor are they today. They went quietly to 
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work dealing with the minor technical problems 
of the industry. They were looked upon with 
more or less suspicion, and frequently with jeal- 
ousy or contempt by the ‘‘practical’’ men by 
whom they were surrounded. Some of them 
progressed to positions of real responsibility, 
but only step by step as the result of hard work, 
the acquisition of experience, and the demonstra- 
tion of their ability to use their brains effec- 
tively. The ‘‘practical’’?’ men enjoyed the opin- 
ion that these young technical men were succeed- 
ing in spite of their technical training and on 
account of their native ability; and the ‘‘prac- 
tical’? men were half right, for those ‘‘tech- 
nical’’ men who did advance owed their success 
at least as much to their willingness to work 
hard with hand and brain and to benefit by ex- 
perience as they did to their technical training. 


Both Training and Practice Necessary for Success 


In the field of mining and later in the field of 
forestry it has been demonstrated that the tech- 
nical man can succeed only as he grasps and ap- 
plies the ‘‘practical;’’ on the other hand, the 
‘‘practical’’? man can not succeed in modern in- 
dustry unless he puts into practice the technique 
which the industry has developed. It is the 
combination of the ‘‘technical’’ and the ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ which is necessary to success. We will 
always have the ‘‘practical’’ man who is a big 
success; he should be respected most highly, for 


he has worked hard and intelligently to gain the 
necessary technical training. Abraham Lincoln 
was such a man. The technical man enters jin 
life’s race with a big advantage, for during his 
training he has received in concentrated form the 
body of principles developed by past experience; 
he has a broad outlook and, if his instructors 
have been successful, he has a brain trained to 
think; if he is intelligent and energetic in 
adapting and applying his training to his en- 
vironment, and if he continues to learn from all 
about him, he succeeds. Theodore Roosevelt did 
this. 


Developed Industrial Technique Demands Experts 


During the generation following the founding 
of the first mining schools, mining engineers, at 
first barely tolerated in the industry and doing 
odd technical jobs, advanced until it was not un- 
common to find them in high positions as mana- 
gers of mines and smelters. There were two 
principal reasons for this success: first the tech- 
nical training plus the native ability of the 
engineer, and second the rapidly developing 
technique of the industry, largely fostered by the 
technically trained men, which became steadily 
more difficult of mastery for the untrained man. 
By 1900 the graduates of American mining 
schools had not only gained national recognition, 
but they had also come to be regarded as the 
leading mining engineers of the world. Herbert 
Hoover, at the time only twenty-six years of 
age, was already one of the foremost in the group 
of international reputation. 

Since 1900 the trained mining engineer has 
more and more been found at the head and in 
the important executive and technical positions 
of the mining enterprises of the United States 
and of the world. Today the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, organized 
in 1871, has a membership of over seven thousand 
eight hundred technical men, most of them uni- 
versity trained. The members of this group have 
in their keeping the destinies of the mining in- 
dustry in America, and exercise an exceedingly 
important influence on mining affairs thruout 
the world. (The Society of American Foresters, 
founded in 1900, has not yet reached a member- 
ship of four hundred.) ‘ 


Professionals Now Entering Forest Industries 


During the first decade of technical education 
in forestry in our country, the majority of for- 
est school graduates entered the public service. 
Usually they began their work in the United 
States Forest Service. The present personnel 
of the faculties of the different forest schools 
and of the forest departments of the various 
States are made up largely of the early grad- 
uates of forest schools who had spent some time 
in the Forest Service. During this first decade 
comparatively few forest school graduates went 
into the forest industries; a number of those 
who did so had previously been in the Forest 
Service. 

During the second decade of professional for- 
est education, just now ending, a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of the graduates has gone 
directly into the forest industries. 

Technically trained men have for years taken 
the leading parts in the public work in forestr, 
—national, State and educational. Relatively 
few, however, are yet filling important places 
the forest industries. Some are foresters to } 
portant timber land owners; a number of men hold 
more or less important technical positions subor- 
dinate to the managers of the enterprise. A 
very few men have become managers of lumber 
manufacturing and other forest enterprises. 


Engineer Will Be of Dominating Importance 


Of the fields of work open to the forest schoo! 
graduates, this paper emphasizes the industri 
field rather than the field of public service, De 
cause the present and the probable future pos! 
tion of the technically trained man in the forest 
industries is less clearly understood than it is 1” 
the field of public service, and because it is be- 
lieved that ultimately there will be far more 
technical men employed in industrial than 12 
public forest work. 

The mining engineer is a full generation ahead 
of the forest engineer. It is probable that the 
forest engineer will more quickly reach a post 
tion of dominating importance in the forest 1 
dustries than the mining engineer was able t? 
do in his industry. The mining engineer WS 


far more of a pioneer as a technical man in 22° 
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dustry than is the forest engineer. Today the 
importance of technical assistance is much more 
clearly recognized than it was a generation ago. 
The war has opened the eyes of many to the 
possibilities of modern science. 


Forest Industries Need Many Trained Men 


Engaged in the forest industries today there is 
an army of more than a million men, officered 
almost entirely by men of the ‘‘practical’’ 
school. How many officers does such an indus- 
trial army require? Who knows? When the 
armistice was signed the United States Army 
had about one officer to twenty enlisted men. 
Altho an industrial organization can probably 
function with a smaller proportion of officers 
than is needed in a military foree, the forest 
industries have thousands of positions which 
could best be filled with men who, in addition 
to their other qualifications, have had the bene- 
fit of technical training. This is true because 
modern business is constantly becoming more 
complicated, and the broadly trained man is the 
one best fitted to keep abreast of the rapid de- 
velopments. The technique of any given indus- 
try is becoming more and more difficult for the 
‘‘practical’? man to master, and with numerous 
trained men engaged in an industry and con- 
stantly improving its technical methods the sit- 
uation will rapidly become still more difficult. 
The diminishing supply and lessening accessibil- 
ity of timber are introducing new technical prob- 
lems. The operator who hitherto has been merely 
a harvester of ripe timber will in many cases 
assume an additional function as a grower of 
crops of timber. 


Trained Ability Will Win Place for Graduates 


This situation is not clearly recognized in the 
forest industries; indeed it is not admitted at 
all by most operators. The forest school grad- 
uate will at best be employed only to do work 
of minor importance at first (and this is as it 
should be); whether or not he is advanced to 
work of greater responsibility will depend upon 
how successfully he performs the tasks at first 
assigned to him; he will advance only as he suc- 
ceeds in winning out in the face of the keenest 
sort of competition—and this, the only fair ba- 
sis for promotion, is strictly in line with the 
character of our American institutions. But just 
as the mining engineer, entering his industry at 
the bottom, has in the course of time come to 
dominate the industry, it is confidently believed 
that the forest engineer will do the same thing 
in the forest industries. The ‘‘practical’’ man 
will not be eliminated, but he will have to have 





SUCCESS NO SECRET 


‘*There is no secret about success. Suc- 
cess simply calls for hard work, devotion 
to your business at all times, day and night. 
I was very poor and my education was 
limited, but I worked very hard and al- 
ways sought opportunities. 

‘*To win in the battle of life a man 
needs, in addition to whatever ability he 
possesses, courage, tenacity and delibera- 
tion. He must learn never to lose his head. 
But above all, hard work is the thing.’’— 
Henry C. Frick. 











excellent native ability and he will have to work 
hard to meet the competition of the forest engi- 
neer, who starts with a good training, works 
hard and intelligently, and by study keeps up 
with the development of his profession. 


Forest Engineer’s Responsibility to Society 


The forest engineer has certain responsibili- 
ties beyond those of the mining engineer. Like 
his cousin in the mining industry it is his duty 
to convert the products of nature into forms use- 
ful to man with the least practicable expendi- 
ture of human energy and capital and with the 
least practicable waste of material; but in ad- 
dition it is part of the forest engineer’s work, 
in recognition of the rights and needs of so- 
ciety, to guard the continuous productivity of 
the forest so far as may be practicable under 
local conditions. 


Will Aid in Solving Labor Problems 


The work of the mining engineer and of the 
forest engineer usually lies in rather remote 
places. Here they meet and deal with labor. It 
it their duty and their privilege to take an im- 
portant part in working out more satisfactorily 
the relations between the employer and the labor- 
ing man. This can be successfully accomplished 
neither by refusing to listen to the representa- 
tions of the laborer nor by granting all that the 
laborer may see fit to demand. This is prob- 
ably the hardest problem that America has ever 
had to face. It is clearly our duty to study the 
matter thoroly and to make an honest effort to 
arrive at a solution fair to the laborer, to the 
employer, and to society. 





URGES HARMONIOUS RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 1.—Norman F. Cole- 
man, president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen, visited Silverton, Ore., April 19, 
and the lumber mills there. In the evening he 
spoke twice, first before the business men at din- 
ner, and later before a mass meeting, consisting 
largely of workers in the sawmills that prove the 
industrial mainstay of that community. The sec- 
ond speech was in substance the same as the first. 

Mr. Coleman emphasized the desirability of har- 
monious relations between employers and em- 


ing man. He said: 


_ Will you look with me for a few minutes at industry 
from the point of view of labor? 

_ The organization I represent began with the recogni- 
tion that capital, the equipment and machinery in the 
mills and logging camps in the Northwest, could not 
function except with labor, and that labor would not 
cg unless the wills of the laboring men were 
pniisted, 

Men React to Driving by Soldiering 


_ Production is at present lamentably low. Let us 
inquire why labor is unwilling to produce its utmost, 
and chow it may be made willing. May I illustrate 
the industrial situation by referring to a concrete in- 
dustrial situation? ‘Twenty years ago J found myself 
in a mining camp where men were working twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. Friends of mine 
were going underground in the dark of the morning 
when their children were still in bed, and were not 
back from work at night until their children were 
again in bed. I spoke to the manager of the mine 
and asked if it were not possible for the men to have 
one day a week off so that they might spend some 
time with their families. To this he said, “If I give 
my men one day a week off they will get drunk and 
won't be back for several days, moreover every time 
the big concentrating mill stops it costs the company 
$750." He thought meanly of his men and he put his 
machinery first. How did that react on the men? I 
talked with the workmen and they told me that they 
went down night after night and didn’t do a tap of 
work until the shift boss came around, and stopped 
work as soon as he had left. The manager was de- 
ermined to keep the machines continuously in opera- 
— and valued their production more than the lives 
tt the men; and he was losing more money every day 
bru his men 8 willful idleness than he was making by 
the continuous operation of the machinery. 


Must Settle Differences on War or Peace Basis 


one week I talked with a sawmill manager who 
boy facing exactly the same situation. He told me 
eon ue men were not to be trusted and that they 
a on the job when the foreman wasn’t 
x... that Situation there are two possible positions 
Ms Ay e. An employer may fight the thing thru on a 
; ar basis, or he may inquire into the possibilities of 
oe ace basis Settlement. He will find that his men 
papa: two things: The first of these is recognition 
of their manhood. Industry has become so complex 
= men are often treated as numbers, and as mere 
oes hese machine. I know from my own experience 
treate nitment a laboring man feels when he is 
treated as something less than a man with a man’s 
feelings and a man’s needs. 


Inconsiderate Treatment Arouses Resentment 


ee the last six months I met a soldier in Port- 
i 10 said he was discharged from the army last 
Cates He told me that he had taken a job on a 
a oa nia wheat ranch and toiled day after day in the 
at — in the dust, and as the sweat dried upon him 
ag, end of a week’s work he found that he must 
= .S bath, and the only place to take a bath was 
a e€ boss S house. He asked the boss if he could 

e a bath in his house. The boss said, “Get to hell 


ployees and told of his own experiences as a labor- 


out of here or I will shoot you so full of holes you 
won’t need a bath.” Another soldier who had been 
gassed, asked for a job and was sent out not far from 
Olympia. He asked the boss if he could have a light 
job for a day or two until he hardened up, and was 
given pick and shovel work. At the end of three days 
he asked for a few days’ rest; as the work was too 
hard for him. The boss told him to go and get his 
time. He got his pay and when leaving the camp 
asked the engine driver if he would haul his blankets 
in. The boss, noticing this, when told that the blankets 
belonged to the soldier, called him back and told him 
if he was too lazy to work he could carry his blankets. 
These are of course extreme cases, but they point 
where danger lies. 


Men Demand Recognition of Their Manhood 


If you have been a laboring man yourself, as I have 
been, you will know the deep down resentment in the 
heart of a laboring man when his manhood rights are 
denied. The first thing men want is recognition; that 
is, recognition of them as something more than com- 
modities. Labor is a human factor, and must be 
treated as a human factor, and that means fair wages 
and good living conditions, screened windows to keep 
the flies out, wholesome food, sanitary surroundings. 
Those things must come first if men are going to work 
willingly. 


Want Voice in Fixing Conditions of Labor 


The second thing that must come is a share in con- 
trol. Laboring men to work willingly demand some 
voice in the conditions of their labor—some recogni- 
tion of the essential part they play in the industry. 
I know what the attitude of some of the employers 
is. I talked with one yesterday who said, ‘When it 
comes to a matter of raising wages, I want to do it 
myself.” That is the old fashioned attitude of the 
Czar and the Kings. If a man does not care to work 
under the conditions imposed upon him he must go 
elsewhere. If you wish to inquire the causes of labor 
unrest, I submit that there are I. W. W. employers, as 
well as I. W. W. employees. 

I visited a week or so ago two mills that were 
operated side by side. One mill was operated on the 
principle of recognition. The cut of this mill is as 
high per man as any mill in the Northwest. In talk- 
ing with the employer he said, “I select my men as 
carefully as possible. When [ see that a man is 
ambitious, I push him ahead.” He told of a young 
man who studied mechanical drawing after hours, 
whom he was pushing ahead. This man has built 
up one of the finest lumber plants in the Northwest. 
In spite of high wages and personal recognition of 
these men he said, “My production is running down. 
I think we will have to have some more hard times 
to bring the men into line.” I disagreed with him. 
Close by is a mill that operates on the basis of a 
share in control by the men collectively. The man- 
ager told me he had asked his men to make rules for 
the plant. ‘This plant,’’ he had said to them, “is not 
mine, but yours and mine.”’ When they posted their 
rules one of the first of them was against slacking 
or “laying.down” on the job and for eight hours of 
full production. His mill with recognition and shared 
control has been steadily pushing production up. 


New Minds Can’t Be Treated by Old Methods 


I know what some of you may say; you may say, 
“We have tried that, but are not getting as much 
production as we were getting ten years ago.” The 
men have changed from ten years ago. Ten years ago 
a logger went to work and worked until some holiday, 
drew his money and went to town and spent it in 
riotous living. Thru the war people have begun to 
think. A few days ago a friend of mine sat with a 
group of loggers on a trainload of logs; they had 
pencils and paper and were figuring just what their 
employer was making on that trainload of logs. I 
submit to you, gentlemen, that when you have that 
kind of men working for you you can’t keep them 
on the old basis. Labor is awake and studying, and 
you have got to treat it in a way different from the 
old autocratic method or the way you treated it ten 


or fifteen years ago. It is up to the men who are in 
control of capital, machines and equipment to do more 
thinking about the human factor in industry. I think 
we have better conditions now in the West since we 
have established institutions for settling disputes and 
put away our guns. I ask whether you do not think it 
is better to put away our guns in the settling of in- 
dustrial disputes. May I remind you that this is not 
only necessary because of the increasing intelligence 
of the laboring man, but because of the rising tide of 
democracy. There isn’t an argument that I know of 
against industrial democracy that was not brought 
against political democracy one hundred years ago. 
Gentlemen, the days of autocracy in industry are gone. 
As far as our own organization goes, we ask for 
democratic control of conditions in industry. We know 
that where these principles are being worked out we 
are securing peace in the lumber industry on the basis 
of willing and continuous production. Only when the 
wills of the workers are engaged may we expect pro- 
duction to rise to the needs of the nation. 

Mr. Coleman had gone to Silverton because of 
a strike at the plant of the Silver Falls Timber 
Co., where two weeks before about one hundred and 
twenty men had quit work in response to a call 
from the business agent of the Timber Workers’ 
Union beeause four men that the management had 
found were agitating against the Four L organiza- 
tion and in favor of the Timber Workers had been 
discharged. The mill is operated under the Four 
L plan, and one hundred and sixty of the em- 
ployees affiliated with this organization remained 
on the job when the one hundred and twenty Tim- 
ber Workers went out. 

According to word received here, the Timber 
Workers’ Union met and decided to eall off 
the strike. The dispute between the company and 
the strikers is to be settled by arbitration by a 
committee of three, one representing the strikers, 
another the company and the third to be chosen by 
the other two members. 

Mr. Coleman states that two locals of the Four 
L’s have now been organized in Montana, one at 
the plant of the Somers Lumber Co., at Somers, 
and the other at the plant of the Mann Lumber 
Co., at Henderson. He says that California mills 
have sent requests for organizers and he expects 
that by next summer California will be added to 
the list of States in which the Four L organization 
operates. 

Mr. Coleman visited the mills in the eastern Ore- 
gon district about a week ago and found the organ- 
ization making good progress and accomplishing 
much good there. As for the labor situation at 
present, Mr. Coleman said the needs are being 
filled fairly well. 

BBB BLD LOI I II I 

THE LARGEST PENSION ever awarded by the West 
Virginia workmen’s compensation commission was 
approved in favor of Mrs. Martha J. Mills, of 
Crumpley, W. Va., widow of the late Ingram Mills, 
who was killed recently in an accident while in the 
employ of the Guyan Lumber Co. The pension is 
$70 a month, and is in favor of Mrs. Mills and her 
ten children, all under fifteen years of age. Mrs. 
Mills was a widow with five small children when 
she married Ingram Mills, who was a widower also 
having five children. 
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SUCCESSFUL TRUCK OPERATION IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


[By G. P. Hewitt, General Sales Manager Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.] 


The lumberman is a progressive individual. 

Probably there is no one in a better position to 
realize this state of progressiveness than the manu- 
facturer of motor trucks, whose business has been 
so closely affiliated with the problems of the lumber 
industry. To say that the lumber industry has adopted 
the motor truck as an economical and efficient method 
of transportation is to put it mildly. It has really 
done a great deal more. From the truck maker it 
has required more than the truck for ordinary hauling 
purposes. The live truck manufacturer who has hoped 
to keep pace with the lumber industry and his com- 
petitors in this fleld has been made to realize that his 
product must answer a variety of purposes and be able 
to operate under all conditions. 

The progressive lumberman has also brought to his 
realization the fact that if he expects his product to 
continue as an important factor in this business it 
must be prepared to take on and handle properly all 
the types of bodies and special equipment necessary 
in the various phases of the business. Upon its 
ability to handle this equipment depends, to a very 
great extent, the usefulness of the truck. An article 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, appearing on page 74 
of its Jan. 17, 1920, issue, states: “It is worthy 
of mention that many types of bodies are needed in 
the lumber industry, and more careful attention to 
this field by body manufacturers would undoubtedly 
bring good business.” 

To meet the increasing demand for new equipment, 
the truck manufacturer has made modifications to the 
truck chassis that are important factors in efficient 
and economical operation. Successful operation of 
motor trucks in the lumber game has depended, to a 
very great extent, upon their ability to adapt them- 
selves to the work which they must perform. Trucks, 
like actors, need to be dressed up to fit the part they 
are to play. This has necessitated fitting the truck 
to the job, as the job can not very well be fitted to 
the truck. 

The ability to reach its destination necessarily be- 
comes one of the primary essentials of a truck that is 
to be as big as its job. Equally important, however, 

















This illustration shows an FWD truck hauling a load of logs on the truck and a fully loaded trailer up a 


steep grade. 


This truck and trailer are operated by the American Fork & Hoe Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, 


The FWD winch may be seen on the truck and is a great aid in loading and snaking logs. 


Trailers, of course, play an important part in the 
work of a truck in the lumber industry. Probably 
the simplest form of trailer application is the 2- 
wheeled semitrailer, strongly built so as to carry 
heavy loads. It is united to the truck by a reach, 
chain fastening, or sometimes a rocking fifth wheel. 
There are numerous other forms of trailers, all of 
which are advantageous in the various fields. While 

















An FWD truck with flanged wheels used by the Ashley Lumber Co., Hamburg, Ark., on a railroad track. 


The trailer also is on flanged wheels. 


This arrangement works very successfully and very forcibly 


shows how the hauling ability of a truck can be greatly increased by using flanged wheels. 


is the matter of tire equipment, gear reduction to 
meet the demand of road grades and road conditions, 
and the use of proper types of bodies and trailers that 
are such important features in the work of a truck 
in lumbering. During the development of the truck 
in the lumber industry, these have been demonstrated 
as effective and desirable. 

The truck manufacturer who has adapted his product 
to these time and labor saving devices can truly be 
said to meet the lumberman half way in his aim of 
attaining the highest possible efficiency in his business. 

In this connection, the record of the FWD truck 
shows that it has been able to adapt itself to these 
varying needs and that the organization behind it has 
at all times been ready to coéperate with the lumber- 
man to increase the efficiency of his transportation 
facilities. 

To assist lumbermen in the logging camps we have 
developed the FWD winch. This piece of apparatus 
auxiliary to a motor truck is being found indispensable 
in this line of work. Where formerly it required many 
teams of horses or oxen to snake a heavy log out of 
the woods, swamps and water, the winch now does 
the work more quickly and conveniently. Further- 
more, it is capable of loading heavy logs on trailers 
and handling other cumbersome jobs. The power for 
the winch is taken from the gears in the transmission 
by means of spur gears, and it can be operated while 
the truck is standing still or in motion. That this 
device is popular among lumbermen is evidenced in 
the fact that the majority of the trucks leaving our 
factory for this field are equipped with winches. 

Trucks must also be able to take on various types 
of bodies to operate successfully in the lumber busi- 
ness. Probably the most recent innovation in truck 
bodies is the roll-off body. These types of bodies 
enable the unloading of sawed lumber in a safe man- 
ner that guards against damage to the finished product. 


the truck manufacturer can not directly claim credit 
for trailer modifications, the fact, however, that he 
built a sturdy product that would move these trailers 
with their heavy loads can not be overlooked. 
Probably the most striking use made of our truck 
in the lumber industry and one which indicates clearly 
its versatility is its use on railroad tracks. This is 


another indication of the desire of the modern truck 
manufacturer to codperate with the lumberman in 
every way possible to secure the best results in trans- 
portation. When it was discovered that this medium 
was desirable to carry on certain work in the lumber 
field, we immediately started manufacturing flanged 
wheels to have on hand for our owners who found 
it desirable to adopt this method. The Ashley Lumber 
Co., of Hamburg, Ark., is using an FWD on rails, 
hauling two 40,000-foot capacity cars. Standard 
brakes are used, while clutches and other equipment 
necessary successfully to operate a truck in this 
manner have been installed to render the best possible 
service. 

The interests of the lumberman and the truck manu- 
facturer are mutual. The truck manufacturer who 
hopes to see his product flourish in the business must 
ve ready at all times to adopt any modifications that 
the lumberman finds efficient and helpful in his busi- 
ness. It is to the lumberman’s interest to see that 
his transportation mediums are in a position to take 
on extra equipment and are adaptable to any changes 
he may find necessary. 

As evidence chat the lumberman is interested in the 
successful modifications of trucks to meet his require- 
ments, a letter from the Ashley Lumber Co. contains 
some practical suggestions on minor changes that will 
prove valuable in the work of their truck on the rail- 
road job. These are being thoroly investigated with 
the idea of bettering our service, not only to these 
people but to the lumber industry in general 


THE Missouri Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Ark.. has 
purchased a 5-ton truck to be used in hauling lumber. 


IT 1s now time to drain out any non-freezing solu- 
tion used during the winter and to substitute fresh 
water. 


New York University, University Heights. New 
York, has instituted a course in motor transportation 
engineering. This course is open to regularly enrolled 
students in the 4-year engineering courses only. 


A DEVICE has been invented called the “Loadometer.” 
which without the use of scales weighs and records 
automatically the load put on the truck. A button is 
turned on the dash and this gives the weight and 
makes a record of it. 




















Rolling a load of lumber off of an FWD truck. It rolls on just as easily as it rolls off. Note the long bed 


of the truck and the large gasoline tank. 
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NEWS OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 





Carolina Piners to Meet—Hardwood Men Plan Program—Preliminary for Whole- 
salers—Industrial Conference Soon—Tax Plan Approved 





“May 12-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 

““"turers’ Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Quarterly meeting. 

May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran- 
“eisco, Calif. Annual. 

May 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 

" Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Special meet- 
ing of members of New Orleans district. 

May 13—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 

~~" wMonteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. May meeting. 

May 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 

”” crunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

May 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 

*" Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Rueger’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly. 

May 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Mason 
“Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 

June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. nnual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Phila- 
delphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New Haven, 
Conn. Annual, 


CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 

NorroLk, VA., May 3.—A call has been issued 
for the next monthly meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association to be held in Richmond, Va., 
at Rueger’s Hotel, on Friday, May 21, at 10 a. m. 
A meeting of the new board of directors will be 
held immediately following this meeting for the 
purpose of getting the standing committees of the 
association to work on matters for the good of the 
industry. A large attendance is expected at this 
meeting. 


PLAN MICHIGAN HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 3.—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association held here on 
April 28, plans were discussed for the annual meet- 
ing of the association, which probably will be held 
at Mackinac Island some time in June. Other 
matters of interest to the trade also were taken up. 








WHOLESALERS INVITED TO MEETING 

New Orueans, La., May 3.—Preliminary to the 
general conference of wholesalers that will be 
held in Chieago at the Congress Hotel, May 19 and 
20, M. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of 
this city, announces that there will be a two-day 
meeting—May 17 and 18—at which all sellers of 
lumber at wholesale are invited to attend. An 
effort will be made to bring up at this meeting and 
prepare for presentation to the general meeting a 
definite code of ethics, a constitution and bylaws 
and general administrative plans. It is empha- 
sized that all wholesale lumber dealers are invited 
and will be welcome at the preliminary conference. 





TO CONFER ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The second annual convention of the Industrial 
Relations Association of America will be held in 
the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, May 19, 20, and 
21. This conference will take up important ques- 
tions confronting employers, some of the subjects 
on the program being: ‘‘Organized Labor in In- 
dustry’’; ‘‘What the Working Man Wants’’; 
‘‘What the Management Wants’’; ‘‘Industrial 
Relations and the Federal Government’’; ‘‘The 
Foremen of the Present and the Future’’; ‘‘Incen- 
tive in Output and Production’’; ‘‘A National 
Industrial Relations Policy.’? Many men of prom- 
inence in various industries are scheduled for ad- 
dresses. There also will be luncheon meetings and 
group conferences, at which questions most inti- 
mately affecting a given industry will be discussed 
by the representatives of that industry. Complete 
program, reservation blank ete., can be obtained 
by addressing Secretary F. C. W. Parker, 19 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 





SEES ENCOURAGING BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 1.—As guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the regular luncheon of the 
Seattle wholesalers this week, William M. Beebe 
president and general er of the Burton- 
Seebe Lumber Co., gave an instructive business 
‘alle which fairly radiated optimism for all branches 
of the lumber industry. He said in part: 

I am very much e + t tlook good 
business. "Btocks in the uth = gg Han the 
pg 3 ever been, and there are no yard stocks to spea 
4. cept among those dealers who invested in transit 
“ars._in my judgment there will be a lot of buying, 


pally my opinion it will be spread over an area as far 


nver and as far east as Pittsbu Con- 

— are good. Th is a tremendous _ for 
hen and le the cities may not yet fi 

ana y in industrial building, town builder 

e ane ily aes 5 to Fon im- 

ters the spring is four to six weeks la i the gen- 

era: been to delay g. But it will 





come, and it will 
about it. It will be here, I would say, within the 


next four weeks. All the wholesalers need to do is to 
hold their nerve for a little while longer. As to ex- 
port, the fact is generally known and appreciated that 
Australia, China, Japan and South America are all out 
of lumber, and will be heavy buyers, not to mention 
Europe. In six years more the South will be cut out 
to the extent that all of the larger operations will 
pass definitely into their decline. For that reason, I 
have decided to come out here and be one of you, and 
after a while to develop into one of the old-timers in 
fir territory. 

Mr. Beebe will soon install his headquarters in 
the Metropolitan group of office buildings, in which 
he has secured space. For practically two decades 
he was connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
and for years he has been manager of sales for 
that well known concern. 

Roy A. Johnson, assistant secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association, presided at the 
luncheon. A. J. Wartes, of the James G. Noll Lum- 
ber Co., paid a graceful tribute to Mr. Beebe, clos- 
ing with a humorous story appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 





LUMBERMEN ON TIMBER TAX COMMITTEE 


New Or.EANS, La., May 3.—At the conference 
held here last week at which Louisiana lumbermen 
gathered at the request of Governor-elect Parker 
for a discussion of a proposed timber tax, it was 
decided, as reported on page 53 of the May 1 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to accept the gov- 
ernor’s program for a 2 percent tax levy on the 
valuation of timber severed from the soil. Earnest 
discussion was waged over a proper method of fix- 
ing a basis of valuation of the stumpage and E. A. 
Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, La., was appointed chairman of a special 
committee of lumbermen to meet Governor Parker 
and the Board of State Affairs in Baton Rouge at 
the next session of the State legislature, beginning 
May 10. Mr. Frost was delegated to name his own 
committee among the lumbermen and has chosen 
the following: W. P. Weber, of Kelly, Weber & 
Co., Lake Charles, La.; Col. S. T. Woodring, of 
the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
La.; F. W. Reimers, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; J. W. Gardiner, of the J. A. Bel 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La.; Capt. C. N. Teal, 
of Colfax, La.; Harry B. Hewes, of the Jeaner- 
ette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La.; F. L. 
Adams, of the Newell Lumber Co., of Eunice, La.; 
Elliott Lang, of Memphis, Tenn.; and B. M. Mus- 
ser, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Oakdale, 
La. 





HOLD GET-TOGETHER MEETING 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 3.—Recently when 
Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, visited this city 
the Des Moines retail dealers invited a number of 
lumbermen from nearby towns to come in to meet 
him. A fine dinner was served and altogether the 
meeting was most interesting. The proposal was 
made and adopted that such meetings be held four 
times a year, that the dealers in the immediate 
vicinity of Des Moines may become better ac- 
quainted, and a committee was appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements. In addition to the 
retail dealers in Des Moines the following out of 
town dealers were present: 

Mr. Nelson, P. T. Nelson & Sons, Boone; V. C. Black, 
Pauls Lumber Co., Bussey; Ray Tierney, Armour 
Grain Co., Des Moines; B. W. Coe, Armour Grain Co., 
Des Moines; BE. H. Townsend, Town-Wheeler Lumber 
Co., Ft. Dodge; R. E. Farrand, W. O. Sloan Lumber 
Co., Des Moines; Mr. Haire, Ft Dodge Lumber Co., Ft. 
Dodge; Chas Macwell, J. M. Harlan Lumber Co., In- 
dianola ; C. L. Hartinger, C. L. Hartinger & Son, Iowa 
Falls; Ben Beech, Pauls Lumber Co., Knoxville; R. C. 
Daly, Daly & Co., Newton; Wm. Jasper, Jasper Lum- 
ber Co., Newton; C. D. Marckres, Marckres Lumber 
Co., er J. H. McKiveen, J. H. McKlveen & Co., 
Prairie City ; . M. Iitis, Valley Junction; Her- 
man Pauls, Pauls Lumber Co., Washington; Fred 
Whiting, Brenton Bros. Lumber Co., Waukee. 


CLUB TO ARRANGE RIVER OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 4.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held at the New Vendone Hotel Tuesday evening, 
May 11, at which time details for the annual sum- 
mer outing of the club to be held on the Ohio River 
June 8 will be announced. 








WISCONSIN COMPANY INCORPORATES 
SHawano, Wis., May 4.—The Catenkamp Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and will widen the seope of its = 
tions. The president of the com is Henry 
Catenkamp; vice i Charles 3 and sec- 
-treasurer, J. H. 


retary: The eompany has 
a 30,000-foot capacity mill at Shawano and manu- 
factures hard The output is sold 


wood. 
by the les Lumber Co., of Wausau. 











NVITES accounts 


of Lumbermen and 


assures special con- 
sideration of your 
particular needs by | 
officers acquainted 
with the lumber in- 
dustry. 


**The Lumbermen’s Own’’ 


Great Lakes Trust Company 
110 South Dearborn Street, ' 


Chicago 
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_ Fix Your Credit Loss | 
in Advance | 


; You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss, That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
| only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross sales, we repay the excess. 

Thus your credit | a for twelve months is deter- 
mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 
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policy. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. | 
OF NEW YORK 
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Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
i teldese. | 
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| Wanted—A Wholesal 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything in 
Long or Shortleaf with responsible mills. 
Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, Brookhaven, Miss. 



























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 

INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
—OF— 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., 
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f Fort Dearborn National Biak ) 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Gepositary 








Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest, EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 

4 FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. y 








JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 








Crating Lumber 
FOR SALE 


We have in stock ready to ship: 








4 cars Resawn Boards (Fir) as follows: 
8% 3-8'’x 4’’ - . 6 to 16 feet 


16% 3-8’’x 6’’ . ° 6 to 16 feet 
32% 3-8’’x 8’’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
28% 3-8’’x 10”’ - ° 6 to 16 feet 
16% °‘3-8’’x 12”’ - 6 to 16 feet 





Also for Immediate Shipment: 


1 car 1x8 No. 2 Hemlock Shiplap 

1 car 14%x6 Hemlock Well Curbing 

1 car 1x6 No. 2 Clear & Btr. Drop Siding 
20M ft. 134’’x 10 V. G. Fir Stepping. 


Reynolds Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 




























Before 


Entering 
New Temitory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 


In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 4 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank, which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
im the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3.—The thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
the City of Philadelphia was held April 29 in the 
rooms of the exchange, about fifty members being 
present. 

The reports of the committees reviewed the work 
of the year, and that of the railroad and transpor- 
tation committee, Robert G. Kay, chairman, went 
into the future, saying: 


Transportation is vital to every one of us. Without 
it, we would simply be out of business, consequently 
it is important for each and every member to realize 
that the railroad situation has got to be handled in 
such a way as to bring about a satisfactory settlement, 
not only to the railroads but to the shippers who pro- 
duce the revenue and to the employee who is today 
asking for more money and performing less work than 
he ever did hertofore. If the employees’ salaries are 
to be continuously advanced, and he performs or gives 
less labor for this greater amount of money, the re- 
sult is simply increased freight rates or railroad re- 
ceiverships. Railroads that are paying almost 8 per- 
cent for money and obligating themselves to do so for 
a period of ten years are putting a fixed charge on the 
corporation which added to the increased pay of the 
employees, means that we are going to have in- 
creased freight rates, which of course wil be added 
to the price of lumber at destination, and will have to 
be paid for by the ultimate consumer. How long this 
can be continued, or how high this price can be made, 
only the future will tell. 


The membership showed a slight net gain, now 
standing 154 active, one privileged, and three 
honorary members. In reporting for the arbitra- 
tion committee, William L. Rice said that two 
eases had been brought before it, and had been 
settled in accordance with the findings of the com- 
mittee, but warned the members that it was not a 
court of law, and that equity and not law was 
taken as the basis of settlement. The credit bureau 
presented a detailed report of its activities, which 
was ordered printed, and a copy sent to each mem- 
ber. 

President Hilles in his annual address produced 
something different from the usual, and altho he 
reviewed the work to some extent, this was a minor 
part of his address, which was so well received 
that it was ordered printed and sent to the mem- 
bers. He said that during the last eight years 
much important legislation has been suggested, and 
legislators influenced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The actions of the 
chamber are controlled by votes of organization 
members, such as this exchange. Business men 
should therefore regard it as most important to 
register opinions on these questions thru their 
organizations. He reported that the practice of 
holding only a few meetings a year is a failure and 
suggested a change in the bylaws to allow for ten 
meetings a year instead of five, and free dinners 
to members. 


New Viewpoint on Labor and Price Questions 


The exchange, he declared, functioning freely, 
can be of great benefit to every lumberman trans- 
acting business in this community. It stabilizes 
the industry, uses its influence for proper legisla- 
tion, and acts as a clearing house for its members 
by furnishing opportunities for exchange of ideas. 
In treating the labor question, he said: 


It is a business axiom that supply and demand reg- 
ulate price. So it is with wages. The laborer learned 
well the lesson his employer taught him. Less than 15 
percent of labor is unionized. <A part of this 15 per- 
cent is arbitrary and unjust in its demands. Probably 
90 percent, both union and non-union, is just as loyal 
and industrious as it ever was. In both union and 
non-union circles, about the usual percentage of un- 
desirable men exist today. Formerly we did not have 
to employ incompetent labor. Now, with more jobs 
and fewer men, we are compelled to introduce a cer- 
tain percentage of undesirable workers. Could not 
this fact account, at least in part, for the oft-re- 
peated statement that production per man per hour had 
decreased? Employing loafers never did and never 
will add to production. Let us therefore be fair to the 
loyal and industrious 90 percent and not include them 
in our condemnation of the unjust acts of the 10 
percent. They can not help feeling resentful when 
they hear business men denouncing labor in general for 
disorganizing acts committed by a few of their num- 
ber. All business is not perfect, and yet we do not 
condemn the whole structure of business because of 
unjust practices of some. 

The movement around a circle of prices and wages 
should be stopped in an effort to check the increasing 
costs of all commodities. It is quite evident that 
labor is not able to take the lead in this movement. 
Are business men afraid to assume the leadership to- 
ward sane conditions? It is not necessary or wise to 
pile up huge reserves for fear that some day there will 
be hard times and no profits. bnormal, war-time 
profits should not be continued indefinitely. Operat- 
ing costs, based on limited sales, should not be used 
in figuring profits when volume of business has in- 
creased, even tho conditions of supply and demand 
permit it. In other words, do not adopt as your 
motto “all the traffic will bear.” If business men 
will reduce prices in the face of advancing wages, 
much can be accomplished. The movement toward 
common sense and fair play will have been started, 
and what is most important, labor will have more con- 
fidence in the efforts of business men to restore satis- 
factory conditions. 


Election of Officers 
Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, whole- 
salers, was the only candidate nominated for presi- 
dent; Amos Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., 
retailers, for vice president; Charles P. Maule, re- 
tailer, for the eighteenth time for treasurer; Frank- 


lin Smedley, B. Franklin Betts and C. C. Cool. 
baugh for auditors, and Daniel Adams for trustee 
of the relief fund, and the secretary cast the ballot 
for all. There were nine candidates for directors, 
with five to be elected, two of whom were to fil} 
unexpired terms. Frederick A. Benson, of the 
Swenk-Benson Co., millwork; George E. Lippin- 
cott, wholesaler, and Thomas R. Marshall, of the 
Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., retailers, were elected 
for three years, and W. L. Ludascher, of the Pear. 
son & Ludascher Lumber Co., for one year. For 
fifth place there was a quadruple tie between 
George H. Buzby, of C. M. Buzby & Sons, retail- 
ers; Henry B. Coles, of C. B. Coles & Sons (o., 
retailer; Charles C. Cross, of Cross Bros. Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, and Joseph T. Pearson, boxmaker, 
Another ballot was taken, resulting in a tie between 
Messrs. Coles and Pearson. On the third ballot, 
Mr. Coles was elected. The newly elected candi- 
dates made speeches of acceptance and promises 
of loyalty and service. 

In the evening the annual banquet was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, with over one hun- 
dred present. It was an excellent meal, and the 
occasion was of more than usual dignity and 
beauty. There was only one speaker, Dr. William 
T. Ellis, famous war correspondent and globe 
trotter, whose message was that the greatest thing 
on earth since the birth of Christ had just hap- 
pened, and that was that all the peoples of the 
earth, not the governments, were thinking new 
thoughts; thoughts of freedom and liberty that 
they had never dared think before, and were think- 
ing international rather than national thoughts. 
America was looked to by all of them as a leader, 
and we must see to it that we keep the position 
they have placed us in. 


MEMPHIS CLUB TO ENTERTAIN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 4.—The entertainment 
committee announces that the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis will tender a dance and buffet luncheon 
to its members, their wives, their sweethearts and 
their friends, at the Memphis Country Club the 
evening of May 6. 

Each member is permitted to bring as many 
guests as he may desire, on the basis fixed by the 
committee. This is the first entertainment of 
the sort given by the club for a number of 
months and members are therefore looking for- 
ward to it with most pleasurable anticipation. 

Arrangements are in the hands of those veteran 
entertainers of the club, Joe Thompson, F. E. 
Stonebraker, F. T. Dooley, S. C. Majer and E. L. 
McLallen. 








The outstanding feature of the semimontily 
meeting of the club at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, 
May 1, was the address on Amerieanism by Dr. 
W. H. Fineshriber, one of the leading rabbis of 
the Jewish church in the South. Dr. Fineshriber 
is one of the highest types of American citizenship 
himself and endeared himself very much to the 
people of Memphis by the marked energy and abil- 
ity with which he threw himself into all the cam- 
paigns designed to assist in winning the recent 
war. He made a strong plea for 100 percent Amer- 
icanism in these troublous times when Bolshevism 
and all other ‘‘isms’’ with which the American na- 
tion is having to contend are so rampant. 

Six new members were elected as follows: W. H. 
Gibbs, H. W. Darby Hardwood Lumber Uo., 
Memphis; E. O. Johnston, Johnston Bros, Hard- 
wood Co., Memphis; M. B. Eutsler, sales manager 
for the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Memphis and 
Phillip, Miss.; Bruce Neely, W. E. Hyde Lumber 
Co., Memphis; Frank M. Woody, manager of the 
Memphis offices of the Cornelius Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, and A. Gerver, who recently opened buy- 
ing offices for hardwood lumber in Memphis for 
account of his brother, N. Gerver, a timber and 
lumber importer of Liverpool, England. 

The membership committee submitted seven 
more applications. It announced when it was 4p- 
pointed that it was going to surpass any member- 
ship committee in the history of the club m 
achievement and it is making good so signally 
that new high levels are being reached every two 
weeks by the membership list. The number 0! 
members is now by long odds the largest in the his- 
tory of this organization. 

In vroine the observance of the week of May 
22 as clean-up week, Frank E. Ellsworth, °o™ 
missioner of insurance, ex-officio fire marshal, say® 
the fire losses in Michigan were more than $13, 
000,000, of which 75 percent were preventable. 
Carelessness is the principal cause of a large 2um- 
ber of fires, he says. Remove it and reduce the 
cost of insurance. id in Michigan @ 





Losses ; 
1919 were less by $809,361.32 than in 1918, while 
premiums paid in 1919 were larger by $5,888, 
111.20 than during the previous year. 
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ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES CONVENE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, whose five years of 
existence have been marked by constructive meas- 
ures for the up-building of the 
cooperage industry, took an- 
other step forward at its an- 
nual convention here today 
when it unanimously adopted 
rules and regulations govern- 
ing inspections service. The 
question of inspection was the 
one big subject before the gen- 
eral session of the convention. 

The report of the commit- 
tee on inspection, which had 
been tentatively adopted by 
the executive committee of the 
association, was ratified by 
the association, with slight 
changes. Every phase of the 
inspection service was dis- 
cussed, suggestions being of- 
fered and possible problems 
brought up, but there was no 
dissent to the assertion that 
rules were necessary for the 
good of the industry. 

The convention was the largest in point of at- 
tendanee in the history of the association, 420 
members out of a possible 506 being registered. 
The general sessions and the various group meet- 
ings were well attended, and a lively interest was 
shown in the various discussions. 


Shows Need for Organization 


Carl F. Meyer, president of the St. Louis Cooper- 
age Co., was elected president of the association. 
Mr. Meyer was the last president of the National 
Coopers’ Association, and during the three years 
as head of that association he worked to bring 
about the organization of the associated industries, 
comprising all branches. He has been the head of 
the St. Louis concern since the death in 1913 of 
his father, George F. Meyer, who incorporated the 
business in 1884. : 

In his inaugural address, President Meyer said 
that the industry had received a serious blow in the 
adoption of prohibition, but added that it could not 
have happened at a better time for it, as it has 
not been felt a great deal up to this time, altho he 
believed it would be felt in the very near future. 
He continued: 

At the present time there is quite a little demand 
for cooperage for exporting different commodities to 
foreign countries. This will gradually drop off as 
the foreign competing countries gradually get back on 
their feet. When this time comes there will be an 
overproduction of cooperage in this country, and as 
supply and demand regulate profits in our line of busi- 
ness, in order to prevent a calamity we should move 
slowly and keep in close touch with our competitors 
thru our association, and if you have any competitors 
outside of our association get them to join so that you 
also can keep in touch with them. é 

Max Lowy, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that the membership had grown 
from 399 on May 9, 1919, to 506 today, a gain of 
107. He believed that the membership should 
eventually be 1,000. 

Report of the Secretary 

In his annual report secretary V. W. Krafft de- 
clared that ownership of property provides the 
strongest incentive to law and order, pointing 
out that— 
therefore, in the midst of existing chaotic conditions, 
with cross-currents tearing at our economic structure, 
stands the business man in whose clear-sightedness and 
sound judgment lies the hope of the world for the re- 
turn of stability and order. However, it is only thru 
codrdinated action that this condition can be brought 
about. Fortunately, strong national trade organiza- 
tions provide the agencies thru which men engaged in 
the same line of business endeavor can direct their 
efforts along the same channels. 


_ He reported that the membership has passed the 
000 mark, an increase of more than 100 in the 
last year. Mr. Krafft detailed the traffic activities 
of the association, and then discussed the advertis- 
ing campaigns and inspection service of the asso- 
ciation as follows: 

The widespread interest in the slack group advertis- 

; Campaign as evidenced not only by the large num- 

vy 





BADGE PRESENT- 
ED THRU_ COUR- 
TESY OF E. C. AT- 
KINS & CO.,_IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 


er of communications received but the direct in- 
iuiries addressed to us by present and prospective 
users of slack cooperage, has fully demonstrated the 
visdom of this campaign. As a whole it has received 


mendable support from the members of that 
ip, altho there are still a number who have not as 
contributed. It 1s apparent that the scope of the 
palgn will be determined entirely by the degree to 
nbers support it, and that the foundation is 

for the direct results that are bound to 





g laid 


A Ivertisir g or trade extension campaign in the 
,Of tight cooperage was again endorsed at our 
ans meeting and since that time the work of 

ing for the financial support of such a campaign 
under way. It has not as yet reached a point 
Plans can be put into effect. However, it is 

at this point will be reached shortly. 
Inspection Service 


bly the most important forward step 
made by our association since ite or- 
the inauguration of an association in 
the purpose of which is two-fold. To 





afford protection to all parties at interest where a ques- 


tion arises as to ee and measurement, and to pro- 
vide a systematic inspection of the production of mills 
engaged in the manufacture of cooperage stock in or- 
der to bring about uniform standards in grade and 
quality of cooperage material. 

The far-reaching importance and urgent necessity of 
a service of this kind has long been recognized. ith- 
out it the full benefits of an advertising campaign can 
not be secured. The standardization of our products 
constitute the greatest selling power—it will do more 
toward affording protection to the barrel as a container 
and toward the development of our industry than any 
other work that could be undertaken. The results se- 
cured from a mill inspection service, recently main- 
tained on a limited scale by a group of slack cooperage 
stock manufacturers, definitely proves the value of 
such a service in the standardization of grades. The 
service just inaugurated will be conducted by a chief 
inspector and three deputy inspectors. 

Ratification of the action of the executive committee, 
the adoption of the inspection rules under which the 
service will be administered and the plan providing for 
its maintenance will be submitted to you during this 
meeting. With your whole-hearted support of this 
service, it can be made a very important and far-reach- 
ing element in the welfare of the cooperage industry. 


The report of E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the association, showed that it had assets 
of approximately $25,000. 

C. M. Van Aken made his report as national 
counciller to the eighth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
report of the national tax conference was made by 
M. H. Ritzwoller, and the secretary was instructed 
to offer the codperation of the association in the 
promulgation of the educational campaign. 

Mr. Meyers, representing the Clinton Sugar Re- 





CARL F. MEYER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO; 
Newly Elected President of Association 


fining Co., of Clinton, Iowa, a large user of bar- 
rels, urged that the moisture content of gumwood 
staves be kept low. 


Trade Mark and Trade Extension 

Yesterday was given over to group meetings. 
Henry Wrape was elected vice president and W. T. 
McGlone, a member of the executive committee, to 
represent the tight and slack headings group. The 
idea of the trade mark was approved, and a com- 
mittee will be appointed to work out the details. 

The slack cooperage stock group elected O. T. 
Steudle vice president, and C. E. Morrison, member 
of the executive committee. Murray Springer, of 
Crosby-Chicago advertising agency, Chicago, IIL, 
addressed the group on trade extension. 

The coopers’ group elected C. C. Berry vice pres- 
ident, and H. P. Krallman, of the Pioneer Cooper- 
age Co., member of the executive committee. The 
advertising question came up here, but no action 
was taken. 

Resolutions were adopted on the death of J. C. 
Pennoyer, of Chicago; Henry Horsch, East St. 
Louis; A. A. Mayne and D. G. Brown, 8t. Louis, 
and Mr. Bobet, of New Orleans. 

The convention sessions were held in the Plant- 
ers Hotel, where also the banquet was held last 
night. The entertainment features were provided 
by the St. Lonis members of the association. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Peoria, TIL, 
showed a motion picture, ‘‘ The Caterpillar Logging 
in the Mississippi Swamps,’’ at the session this 
afternoon. Additional films were shown illustrat 
ing the tractor in logging operations. E. M. Lagron 
and M. E. Berg were in charge of the exhibition 








Marine and 
Commerce Corp. 


OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

Cc. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 


LUMBER MILLS in 





Green 


County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 





Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 


New York Office, 71 Broadway. 


Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 


of Beaumont Ship Co. 
of Dallas Ship Co. 

of Austin Ship Co. 

of Galveston Ship Co. 
of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
of Lafayette Ship Co. 
of Biloxi Ship Co. 

of Orleans Ship Co 

of Waco Ship Co 


PIAVE MILL ¢ QO. Gulfport, Viiss. 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Mies 


\MERIGUS REALTY CORP., 


32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA 


TION CORP., 25 Beaver Si 
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c™ Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Bepositary 








Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L, McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest, EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 











FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. -, 








Crating Lumber 
FOR SALE 


We have in stock ready to ship: 








4 cars Resawn Boards (Fir) as follows: 
8% 3-8’’x 4’’ ° ~ 6 to 16 feet 


16% 3-8’’x 6’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
32% 3-8°’x 8’’ ° - 6 to 16 feet 
28% 3-8’’x 10’’ - ° 6 to 16 feet 
16% ‘3-8’’x 12”’ - . 6 to 16 feet 





Also for Immediate Shipment: 


1 car 1x8 No. 2 Hemlock Shiplap 

1 car 144x6 Hemlock Well Curbing 

1 car 1x6 No. 2 Clear & Btr. Drop Siding 
20M ft. 134’’x 10 V. G. Fir Stepping. 


Reynolds Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Before 
Entering 
New Teritory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank, which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 
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ws the Pacific Northwest invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3.—The thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
the City of Philadelphia was held April 29 in the 
rooms of the exchange, about fifty members being 
present. 

The reports of the committees reviewed the work 
of the year, and that of the railroad and transpor- 
tation committee, Robert G. Kay, chairman, went 
into the future, saying: 


Transportation is vital to every one of us. Without 
it, we would simply be out of business, consequently 
it is important for each and every member to realize 
that the railroad situation has got to be handled in 
such a way as to bring about a satisfactory settlement, 
not only to the railroads but to the shippers who pro- 
duce the revenue and to the employee who is today 
asking for more money and performing less work than 
he ever did hertofore. If the employees’ salaries are 
to be continuously advanced, and he performs or gives 
less labor for this greater amount of money, the re- 
sult is simply increased freight rates or railroad re- 
ceiverships. Railroads that are paying almost 8 per- 
cent for money and obligating themse'ves to do so for 
a period of ten years are putting a fixed charge on the 
corporation which added to the increased pay of the 
employees, means that we are going to have in- 
creased freight rates, which of course wil be added 
to the price of lumber at destination, and will have to 
be paid for by the ultimate consumer. How long this 
ean be continued, or how high this price can be made, 
only the future will tell. 


The membership showed a slight net gain, now 
standing 154 active, one privileged, and three 
honorary members. In reporting for the arbitra- 
tion committee, William L. Rice said that two 
eases had been brought before it, and had been 
settled in accordance with the findings of the com- 
mittee, but warned the members that it was not a 
court of law, and that equity and not law was 
taken as the basis of settlement. The credit bureau 
presented a detailed report of its activities, which 
9 ordered printed, and a copy sent to each mem- 

er. 

President Hilles in his annual address produced 
something different from the usual, and altho he 
reviewed the work to some extent, this was a minor 
part of his address, which was so well received 
that it was ordered printed and sent to the mem- 
bers. He said that during the last eight years 
much important legislation has been suggested, and 
legislators influenced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The actions of the 
chamber are controlled by votes of organization 
members, such as this exchange. Business men 
should therefore regard it as most important to 
register opinions on these questions thru their 
organizations. He reported that the practice of 
holding only a few meetings a year is a failure and 
suggested a change in the bylaws to allow for ten 
meetings a year instead of five, and free dinners 
to members. 


New Viewpoint on Labor and Price Questions 


The exchange, he declared, functioning freely, 
can be of great benefit to every lumberman traus- 
acting business in this community. It stabilizes 
the industry, uses its influence for proper legisla- 
tion, and acts as a clearing house for its members 
by furnishing opportunities for exchange of ideas. 
In treating the labor question, he said: 


It is a business axiom that supply and demand reg- 
ulate price. So it is with wages. The laborer learned 
well the lesson his employer taught him. Less than 15 
percent of labor is unionized. A part of this 15 per- 
cent is arbitrary and unjust in its demands. Probably 
90 percent, both union and non-union, is just as loyal 
and industrious as it ever was. In both union and 
non-union circles, about the usual percentage of un- 
desirable men exist today. Formerly we did not have 
to employ incompetent labor. Now, with more jobs 
and fewer men, we are compelled to introduce a cer- 
tain percentage of undesirable workers. Could not 
this fact account, at least in part, for the oft-re 
peated statement that production per man per hour had 
decreased? Employing loafers never did and never 
will add to production. Let us therefore be fair to the 
loyal and industrious 90 percent and not include them 
in our condemnation of the unjust acts of the 10 
percent. They can not help feeling resentful when 
they hear business men denouncing labor in general for 
disorganizing acts committed by a few of their num- 
ber. All business is not perfect, and yet we do not 
condemn the whole structure of business because of 
unjust practices of some. 

The movement around a circle of prices and wages 
should be stopped in an effort to check the increasing 
costs of all commodities. It is quite evident that 
labor is not able to take the lead in this movement. 
Are business men afraid to assume the leadership to- 
ward sane conditions? It is not necessary or wise to 
pile up huge reserves for fear that some day there will 
be hard times and no profits. Abnormal, war-time 
profits should not be continued indefinitely. Operat- 
ing costs, based on limited sales, should not be used 
in figuring profits when volume of business has in- 
creased, even tho conditions of supply and demand 
permit it. In other words, do not adopt as your 
motto “all the traffic will bear.” If business men 
will reduce prices in the face of advancing wages, 
much can be accomplished. The movement toward 
common sense,.and fair play will have been started, 
and what is most important, labor will have more con- 
fidence in the efforts of business men to restore satis- 
factory conditions. 


Election of Officers 
Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, whole- 
salers, was the only candidate nominated for presi- 
dent; Amos Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., 
retailers, for vice president; Charles P. Maule, re- 
tailer, for the eighteenth time for treasurer; Frank- 


lin Smedley, B. Franklin Betts and C. ©. Cool- 
baugh for auditors, and Daniel Adams for trustee 
of the relief fund, and the secretary cast the ballot 
for all. There were nine candidates for directors, 
with five to be elected, two of whom were to fil! 
unexpired terms. Frederick A. Benson, of the 
Swenk-Benson Co., millwork; George E. Lippin- 
cott, wholesaler, and Thomas R. Marshall, of the 
Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., retailers, were elected 
for three years, and W. L. Ludascher, of the Pear- 
son & Ludascher Lumber Co., for one year. For 
fifth place there was a quadruple tie between 
George H. Buzby, of C. M. Buzby & Sons, retail- 
ers; Henry B. Coles, of C. B. Coles & Sons Co., 
retailer; Charles C. Cross, of Cross Bros. Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, and Joseph T. Pearson, boxmaker 
Another ballot was taken, resulting in a tie between 
Messrs. Coles and Pearson. On the third ballot, 
Mr. Coles was elected. The newly elected candi- 
dates made speeches of acceptance and promises 
of loyalty and service. 

In the evening the annual banquet was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, with over one hun. 
dred present. It was an excellent meal, and th: 
occasion was of more than usual dignity and 
beauty. There was only one speaker, Dr. William 
T. Ellis, famous war correspondent and globe 
trotter, whose message was that the greatest thing 
on earth since the birth of Christ had just hap- 
pened, and that was that all the peoples of the 
earth, not the governments, were thinking new 
thoughts; thoughts of freedom and liberty that 
they had never dared think before, and were think 
ing international rather than national thoughts. 
America was looked to by all of them as a leader, 
and we must see to it that we keep the position 
they have placed us in. 


MEMPHIS CLUB TO ENTERTAIN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 4.—The entertainment 
committee announces that the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis will tender a dance and buffet luncheon 
to its members, their wives, their sweethearts and 
their friends, at the Memphis Country Club th« 
evening of May 6. 

Each member is permitted to bring as many 
guests as he may desire, on the basis fixed by the 
committee. This is the first entertainment of 
the sort given by the club for a number of 
months and members are therefore looking for- 
ward to it with most pleasurable anticipation. 

Arrangements are in the hands of those veteran 
entertainers of the club, Joe Thompson, F. E. 
Stonebraker, F. T. Dooley, S. C. Major and E. L. 
McLallen. 








The outstanding feature of the semimonthly 
meeting of the club at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, 
May 1, was the address on Amerieanism by Dr. 
W. H. Fineshriber, one of the leading rabbis of 
the Jewish church in the South. Dr. Fineshriber 
is one of the highest types of American citizenship 
himself and endeared himself very much to the 
people of Memphis by the marked energy and abil- 
ity with which he threw himself into all the cam- 
paigns designed to assist in winning the recent 
war. He made a strong plea for 100 percent Amer- 
icanism in these troublous times when Bolshevism 
and all other ‘‘isms’’ with which the American na- 
tion is having to contend are so rampant. 

Six new members were elected as follows: W. H. 
Gibbs, H. W. Darby Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Memphis; E. O. Johnston, Johnston Bros, Hard- 
wood Co., Memphis; M. B. Eutsler, sales manager 
for the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Memphis and 
Phillip, Miss.; Bruce Neely, W. E. Hyde Lumber 
Co., Memphis; Frank M. Woody, manager of the 
Memphis offices of the Cornelius Lumber Co., “of 
St. Louis, and A. Gerver, who recently opened buy- 
ing offices for hardwood lumber in Memphis for 
account of his brother, N. Gerver, a timber and 
lumber importer of Liverpool, England. 

The membership committee submitted seven 
more applications. It announced when it was ap- 
pointed that it was going to surpass any member- 
ship committee in the history of the club in 
achievement and it is making good so signally 
that new high levels are being reached every two 
weeks by the membership list. The number oi 
members is now by long odds the largest in the his- 
tory of this organization. 

In urRGING the observance of the week of May 
22 as clean-up week, Frank E. Ellsworth, com- 
missioner of insurance, ex-officio fire marshal, says 
the fire losses in Michigan were more than $13,- 
000,000, of which 75 percent were preventable. 
Carelessness is the principal cause of a large num- 
ber of fires, he says. Remove it and reduce the 
cost of insurance. Losses paid in Michigan in 





1919 were less by $809,361.32 than in 1918, while 
premiums paid in 1919 were larger by $5,888,- 
111.20 than during the previous year. 
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ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES CONVENE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, whose five years of 
existence have been marked by constructive meas- 
ures for the up-building of the 
cooperage industry, took an- 
other step forward at its an- 
nual convention here today 
when it unanimously adopted 
rules and regulacions govern- 
ing inspections service. The 
question of inspection was the 
one big subject before the gen- 
eral session of the convention. 

The report of the commit- 
tee on inspection, which had 
been tentatively adopted by 
the executive committee of the 
association, was ratified by 
the association, with slight 
changes. Every phase of the 
inspection service was dis- 
BADGE PRESENT. Cussed, suggestions being of- 
ED THRU CouR- fered and possible problems 
TESY OF E. C. AT- brought up, but there was no 
aN APOLin’ Tao. dissent to the assertion that 

: * rules were necessary for the 
good of the industry. 

The convention was the largest in point of at- 
tendanee in the history of the association, 420 
members out of a possible 506 being registered. 
The general sessions and the various group meet- 
ings were well attended, and a lively interest was 
shown in the various discussions. 


Shows Need for Organization 


Carl F. Meyer, president of the St. Louis Cooper- 
age Co., was elected president of the association. 
Mr. Meyer was the last president of the National 
Coopers’ Association, and during the three years 
as head of that association he worked to bring 
about the organization of the associated industries, 
comprising all branches. He has been the head of 
the St. Louis concern since the death in 1913 of 
his father, George F. Meyer, who incorporated the 
business in 1884. 

In his inaugural address, President Meyer said 
that the industry had received a serious blow in the 
adoption of prohibition, but added that it could not 
have happened at a better time for it, as it has 
not been felt a great deal up to this time, altho he 
believed it would be felt in the very near future. 
He continued: 

At the present time there is quite a little demand 
for cooperage for exporting different commodities to 
foreign countries. This will gradually drop off as 
the foreign competing countries gradually get back on 
their feet. When this time comes there will be an 
overproduction of cooperage in this country, and as 
supply and demand regulate profits in our line of busi- 
ness, in order to prevent a calamity we should move 
slowly and keep in close touch with our competitors 
thru our association, and if you have any competitors 
outside of our association get them to join so that you 
also can keep in touch with them. ; 

Max Lowy, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that the membership had grown 
from 399 on May 9, 1919, to 506 today, a gain of 
107. He believed that the membership should 
eventually be 1,000. 

Report of the Secretary 

In his annual report secretary V. W. Krafft de- 
clared that ownership of property provides the 
strongest incentive to law and order, pointing 
out that— 
therefore, in the midst of existing chaotic conditions, 
with cross-currents tearing at our economic structure, 
stands the business man in whose clear-sightedness and 
sound judgment lies the hope of the world for the re- 
turn of stability and order. However, it is only thru 
codrdinated action that this condition can be brought 
about. Fortunately, strong national trade organiza- 
tions provide the agencies thru which men engaged in 
the same line of business endeavor can direct their 
efforts along the same channels. 

He reported that the membership has passed the 
500 mark, an increase of more than 100 in the 
last year. Mr. Krafft detailed the traffic activities 
of the association, and then discussed the advertis- 
ing campaigns and inspection service of the asso- 
ciation as follows: 

The widespread interest in the slack group advertis- 
ing campaign as evidenced not only by the large num- 
ber of communications received but by the direct in- 
quiries addressed to us by present and prospective 
users of slack cooperage, has fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of this campaign. As a whole it has received 
commendable support from the members of that 
group, altho there are still a number who have not as 
yet contributed. It is apparent that the scope of the 
campaign will be determined entirely by the degree to 
which members support it, and that the foundation is 
|e laid for the direct results that are bound to 
ollow. 

An advertising or trade extension campaign in the 
interest of tight cooperage was again endorsed at our 
New Orleans meeting and since that time the work of 
arranging for the financial support of such a campaign 
has been under way. It has not as yet reached a point 
where the plans can be put into effect. However, it is 
hoped that this point will be reached shortly. 

Inspection Service 


What is probably the most important forward step 
that has been made by our association since its or- 
ganization is the inauguration of an association in- 





Spection service, the purpose of which is two-fold. To 








afford protection to all parties at interest where a ques- 

tion arises as to grade and measurement, and to pro- 
vide a systematic inspection of the production of mills 
engaged in the manufacture of cooperage stock in or- 
der to bring about uniform standards in grade and 
quality of cooperage material. 

The far-reaching importance and urgent necessity of 
a service of this kind has long been recognized. ith- 
out it the full benefits of an advertising campaign can 
not be secured. The standardization of our products 
constitute the greatest selling power—it will do more 
toward affording protection to the barrel as a container 
and toward the development of our industry than any 
other work that could be undertaken. The results se- 
cured from a mill inspection service, recently main- 
tained on a limited scale by a group of slack cooperage 
stock manufacturers, definitely proves the value of 
such a service in the standardization of grades. The 
service just inaugurated will be conducted by a chief 
inspector and three deputy inspectors, 

Ratification of the action of the executive committee, 
the adoption of the inspection rules under which the 
service will be administered and the plan providing for 
its maintenance will be submitted to you during this 
meeting. With your whole-hearted support of this 
service, it can be made a very important and far-reach- 
ing element in the welfare of the cooperage industry. 


The report of E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the association, showed that it had assets 
of approximately $25,000. 

C. M. Van Aken made his report as national 
counciller to the eighth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
report of the national tax conference was made by 
M. H. Ritzwoller, and the secretary was instructed 
to offer the codperation of the association in the 
promulgation of the educational campaign. 

Mr. Meyers, representing the Clinton Sugar Re- 





CARL F. MEYER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO; 
Newly Elected President of Association 


fining Co., of Clinton, Iowa, a large user of bar- 
rels, urged that the moisture content of gumwood 
staves be kept low. 


Trade Mark and Trade Extension 


Yesterday was given over to group meetings. 
Henry Wrape was elected vice president and W. T. 
McGlone, a member of the executive committee, to 
represent the tight and slack headings group. The 
idea of the trade mark was approved, and a com- 
mittee will be appointed to work out the details, 

The slack cooperage stock group elected O. T. 
Steudle vice president, and C. E. Morrison, member 
of the executive committee. Murray Springer, of 
Crosby-Chicago advertising agency, Chicago, IIL, 
addressed the group on trade extension. 

The coopers’ group elected C. C. Berry vice pres- 
ident, and H. P. Krallman, of the Pioneer Cooper- 
age Co., member of the executive committee. The 
advertising question came up here, but no action 
was taken. 

Resolutions were adopted on the death of J. C. 
Pennoyer, of Chicago; Henry Horsch, East St. 
Louis; A. A. Mayne and D. G. Brown, St. Louis, 
and Mr. Bobet, of New Orleans. 

The convention sessions were held in the Plant- 
ers Hotel, where also the banquet was held last 
night. The entertainment features were provided 
by the St. Lotis members of the association. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Peoria, I1., 
showed a motion picture, ‘‘ The Caterpillar Logging 
in the Mississippi Swamps,’’ at the session this 
afternoon. Additional films were shown illustrat- 
ing the tractor in logging operations. E. M. Lagron 
and M. E. Berg were in charge of the exhibition. 








Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Megr., Accounting Dept. 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 7! Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP. 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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| STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


declared non-taxable by the 
United States Supreme Court 
require the preparation of nu- 
merous statements on specified 
forms for credit claims and re- 
fund. Our organization is pre- 
pared to file returns so that im- 
mediate settlement of overpay- 
ments will be made. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 


en 


J ry 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 
























It’s dangerous 








to take chances, 
EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Collection Reliale Lumber 
Service. atings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Sonu = NEW YORK ) 





{ Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost 


uickly in 
Wood Working i 


ndustries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


9926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 








81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., ~ Chicago, Ii. 














SEND ,i28 BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Futare Homes Now with Economy Plans of Caforia Séyeg 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 


SO Pi 50 to $12,000—$1. 
pe 
ans, Y . 

est Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500-—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 











satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO.,, Architects, 334 Calif. Bidg.. Les Angeles 








CROWDED OUT 
I’ve got to move away from this here place 
That’s been my hangout now for twenty year. 
When I first come there wasn’t any trace 


Of humankind—I was the pioneer. 

With my own hands I was the first to clear 
An open spot beside the river bend; 

With my own hands I built this shanty here, 
The woods my home, the wilderness my friend. 


For twenty year, with little things to tend— 
My fire at night, my traps, my plates of tin— 
With no one near to borrow or to lend, 
From fools and thieves protected and shut in, 
With nothing lost, and nothing much to win, 
I’ve followed life along a simple groove, 
And glad at night to stop, at dawn begin; 
But now at last I guess I’ve got to move. 


With no one else to praise or disapprove, 

I think I’ve lived as good as any do: 
You won’t do wrong to many men if you’ve 
No man to damage, or to damage you; 

A trip down river every month or two, 
A visitor each year, or two or three, 

Some other trapper who was passing thru— 
But now the place ain’t what it used to be. 


For twenty year this roof has sheltered me 
From winter snow and summer heat and rain. 
I’ve watched them twenty autumns strip the tree, 
And twenty springs put green on it again. 
Alone I’ve laughed, alone I’ve had my pain, 
Alone I’ve suffered and alone been strong, 
Where few men come, and none who come :e- 
main— 
But now the place is altogether wrong. 


I knew the seasons by the river’s song: 
The high, swift, rushing waters of the spring, 
The waters loafing lazily along 
When lilies blossom and the reed-birds sing; 
And then the silence over everything ; 
When winter brought its ice that bent the bough 
And chained the waters with a silver ring— 
But I must go away and leave it now. 


For I must find a hiding place, somehow, 
Some far, new country over yonder hill, 

Some place like this beyond the mountain’s brow— 
If there can be a place so good and still— 
Where not a stranger comes the peace to kill, 

Some place a man can live his life content, 

The kind of spot that this one was until 

Intruders come—but now it’s time I went. 


Three miles up-river there’s a Swedish gent 
Who’s started farming. Only four below 
There is another brand new resident— 
And so, you see, it’s time for me to go. 
I’m not unneighborly I hope, I know 
I am not selfish and I am not proud; 
I wouldn’t mind a visitor or so— 
But one thing I can’t stand, and that’s a crowd. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CoLtumsBus, Onlo.—The yards are not buying, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to why not. 
Some say it is because the yards are stocked, and 
some because the yards are looking for lower prices. 
And, by the way, you have to go away from home 
to get the news. We fell into conversation with a 
stranger, and he told us that contractors were 
ordering lumber for delivery next fall at 40 percent 
under present prices. 

We called around on Walter Whitacre, and 
found Walter had a good scheme for stimulating 
building. He wants to see a miniature house con- 
structed and offered as a prize to the child that 
writes the best essay on house construction. Walter 
figures that the child will hurry home from school 
and ask Pa. Of course Pa won’t know, but Ma 
will tell him. It will start a discussion of home 
building, In fact, Walter, there is no telling 
what it may start. 





Haminton, Ont.—They are having a ‘‘ timber 
probe’’ in Ontario now, and John A. Ferguson, 
of the Spanish Mills Lumber Co., informed Mr. 
Justice Latchford that lath, sep and shingles 
were not counted in feet. dently there are 
other dignitaries besides those in the States who 
might consider the atviaahillty of taking refuge in 
the water tight 

the way, w"iiecloan’s Magasin published 
in Toronto by our good. friend, Maslean, we 
find the f en’ paragraph—but 
perhaps you have no sense of or: 


going Saginaw I was told it was J 
one a SB Judge Clements is a - 


able character. He has lost both arms and so finds it 
necessary to write with his mouth. It is astonishing, 
in fact, how easily he can append his signature with 
the pen between his teeth. I found him most cordial 
and receptive and it took a comparatively short time 
to convince him that Saginaw should be included in 
the new circuit. He agreed to take a share in the 
club and gave me his signature there and then. 

After that it was child’s play to get the backing 
needed, Twenty-four other men signed up for shares 
without a second’s hesitation when they found that 
Judge Clements was at the head of the list. What's 
more they all got together and agreed to place their 
shares unreservedly in the judge’s .hands. 

In view of the facility with which Americans 
tell Canadians how the Yanks won the war, we 
were interested in a memorial marker in a Hamilton 
cemetery telling how a leftenant colonel with 
seven hundred men on June 5, 1813, marched to 
Stony Creek and surprised three thousand seven 
hundred fifty Americans, ‘‘ridding the Niagara 
peninsula of the invaders. ’’ 

At the Rotary Club tonight we ran into Guy 
Long, the Toronto wholesale lumberman, and on 
the train met Bert Manal, a Chicago representa- 
tive of a Minneapolis concern. And a stranger in 
the corner confessed that he was once a stomach- 
robber on the Cloquet. You never can tell when 
or where you may meet up with one of the craft, 





They Must Have Been Going to a Vaudeville 
Show 

Linz, AustRIA—So determined are the people of 
this province that food shall not be exported that 
working men’s councillors yesterday boarded and 
searched the passengers of a train bound for Vienna. 
From_ 359 persons they took 900 pounds of meat, 450 
pounds of butter and 8,000 eggs. 





WHEN EVERYONE DIVIDED UP 
I went to sleep and had a dream: 
I dreamed that everybody 
Approved the communistic scheme. 
(An overdose of toddy, 
I guess, before I went to bed 
Had gone instanter to my head.) 


I dreamed we each and all agreed 
To whack up all our money, 
And everything we owned, indeed, 
(I sure was feeling funny) 
So everybody everywhere 
Would have a just and equal share. 


The banker came and brought his gold, 
The laborer his wages, 

The dealer everything he sold— 
All sorts and kinds and ages 

Of people put upon the pile 

Their earthly treasures with a smile, 


And then the world was full of joy 
And everyone in clover. 

The millionaire, the office boy, 
Went out and started over— 

And all exactly on a par, 

The way, of course, that people are. 


But trouble followed very soon: 
The scheme we thought a winner 
Began at morning—but at noon 
When folks came in to dinner 
They each and all began to kick 
That all the rest had played a trick. 


Each swore that each was holding out 
Some valuable possession, 
Each called to each with angry shout 
To come and make confession. 
Each claimed that each was holding back 
Some treasure that the others lack. 


The man of brain had kept his brain, 
The man of might his muscle, 

And there we were right back again, 
The same eternal tussle; 

And neither one could find a plan 

To get a half the other man. 


'‘Rioae 
e erenting 
What to the world of men befell 
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COLORED ENAMELS FOR SMALL JOBS 


More and more built-in furniture, porch and sun 
parlor furniture and similar wood products are be- 
ing sold by retail lumbermen. Furthermore, the 
sale of paint by retail lumbermen is increasing, 
especially to people who want to do little jobs. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have just an- 
nounced that they have put on the market colored 
enamel, an entirely new product for this company. 
Ten bright and cheerful colors, in addition to 
black, are available. Du Pont color enamels are 
furnished only in quarter pints, half pints, pints 
and quart cans and they are not intended for use 
on large areas of surface, such as side walls and 
ceilings. Their use will be found wonderfully ef- 
fective in breakfast rooms, in brightening up fur- 
niture and cabinet work. 

Retail lumbermen are turning more and more 
to the utilization of short length stock of all kinds 
that by one means or another collects in the yard. 
Much of this material can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage in making small cabinets, medicine cases 
and such things. When such articles are properly 
enameled the fact that several kinds of wood have 
been used in their manufacture or that the wood 
was not particularly attractive does not show, as 
the enamel makes the article most attractive. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS START SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3.—The first tourna- 
ment of the season for the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club was held April 28 and altho it 
rained in the morning it soon cleared off and the 
attendance at the Riverton Country Club was good. 
Thirty-three members and five guests played, and 
twenty-six remained to the excellent dinner. Presi- 
dent Irivng A. Collins, whose home club it was, pre- 
sided, and it was announced that first low net prize 
had been won by J. Randall Williams, jr., second 
by Edward F. Henson, third by E. B. Humphreys, 
and fourth by William H. Fritz. The next meet- 


ing is scheduled for May 12 at North Hills Country 
Club, one of the courses the club has never played 
on. 

The scores for the day were: 


David Baird, jr., 115-25-90; Sam BE. Barr, 115-20- 
95; Volney G. Benhett, 113-18-95; Frederick A. Ben- 
son, 111-18-93; ank Buck, 113-18-95; Stuart Buck, 
120-25-95 ; I. A. Collins, 103-15-88; J. G. Conner, 110- 
20-90; B. C. Currie, 121-20-91; F. X. Diebold, Rr 
89; J. A. Finley, 100-10-90; W. H. Fritz. 110 te 
E. 8S. Headley, 101-10-91 ; E. F, Henson, 92-10-82; 

B. Humphreys, 90-7-83 ;” Harry Humphreys, S25 ae 
Fi Amos Y. Lesher, 130-33-97 ; John J. Little, 137-40- 

; W. R. Nicholson, jr., 130- 35- 95; Harry G. Parker, 
1182 5-93; W. L. Rice, 114-18-96: J. Asmesee Ross, 
111-18-93 : F. E. Schofield, 101-15- 86; 8. a te 
jr., 115- 25- 90; Horace W. Sm medley, 94-5-89 ; Henry 
Smediey, 133- 28- 105; A. B. F. Smith, 135- 30-105 ; 
Ashton Souder, 114- 15- 99; E. D. Swenk, 132-40-92 ; £3 
E. Troth, 105-16-89 ; J. R. Williams, jr., 111-30-81. 





‘*To every man are given fourteen hun- 
dred and forty minutes each day; what are 
you doing with yours?’’ 











MILLWORKERS’ STRIKE ENDS 


LirtLeE Rock, ArRK., May 3.—The union mill- 
workers who have been out on strike for more than 
three weeks went back to work last week under the 
open shop policy. According to leaders, the mills 
in Little Rock had been holding up material to 
union contractors, and the strike was called off to 
straighten out this situation so that union men 
over the city might get back to work. Practically 
all the men who went on strike returned to work 
yesterday, and it is thought that all will be at work 
again by the latter part of the week. 

Labor leaders said that the strike had been an 
‘‘outlaw strike’’ in the beginning, and that it has 
been so unfavorable to the unions in its general re- 
sults that the leaders have insisted that the men go 
back to work. 

















The above illustrations show the modern building material stores of two of the live retail firms of Waco, 
Tex. The illustration at the top shows the office and store of the Texas Lumber & Loan Co., while 


the one at the bottom shows part of the establishment of Nash-Robinson & Co. 


As can be seen, dis- 


play windows are very effectively used and very avieemtly the offices and the interior sales room 


are of high character. 
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British 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


P hee 


Lumber 
Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 





Established “7 
oo Winnipeg, 





i Head Man. > 


4 Redwood h 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


‘Exhanee CHICAGO  0spai'Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 




















PIN E 
LATH  Seiibiy 


Bright, Well Manufactured Stock 
48” No. 1 and 2 Grades 
Wire for Prices. 
STAR LUMBER GOMPANY 


Great Falls, Montana. 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A feeling of uncertainty and apprehension seems to 
possess lumbermen generally; how long this will obtain 
no one knows. One thing we have observed—a day or 
two of sunshine and warmth are reflect in business, 
There will be business, stocks will be depleted, and we 
are shipping conservatively to enable the dealer to 
replenish. Watch our en route lists. 














Peerless Patent 


Book Form Cards 


Many of America’s 


WIGGINS 


assure you of proper card representation. 
largest card users use Wiggins cards exclusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 
dual purpose of announcing their sales- 
men while adding prestige to the 
house. Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 

their smooth 
edges and ex- 
cellence of en- 
graving. 


EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
CISHER BUiLOIN® 

mMICASGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Plate Makers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


Engravers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. 


























Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4 ,2erics 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
pee ag a egy Snag mene egg one yt. 
lumber busine: These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, 


American Lamberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si, Chicago 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


ep ¥ WED | 
TOMGED AND GROOYED, (De AOUED OAK FLooRNG 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we ony Sct 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can _ shi 

ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries tolieited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


CEDAR POSTS 


Write or wire your requirements 
8 ft. Posts 
10 ft. Posts 


BREWSTER LOUD 
1307 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























{ Weidman 
| & Son Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 








baad 





TROUT CREEK, MICH. | 





DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize; im Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also ~— Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 


BIRCH 


1" to 4" No. 2 C&B 


Prompt shipments. 


—_ Coulter Lumber Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan al 


We Wank Orders for. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. eee, Birch ap le 
100 M 


CMe. i {No 20. 4 
- oO soe. Grain Door a 


100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 


Von Platen Lumber Company, troo ma wes 
Michigan Hard Maple B:r° 


te try No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 
amen f 5-4 & 6-4 No.1 C. & B. Basswood 
Ale Pine, Heml and T: 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 





























| ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


THE aWOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 














SPOKANE, WASH., May 1.—May Day at Spokane in- 
stead of bringing a great industrial strike in the In- 
land Empire as had been prediced by some labor or- 
ganizations brought to many union laborers an in- 
crease in wages. The lumber industry as a whole was 
not expecting a walkout, because of the increases that 
were granted several weeks ago. Ten coopers went 
out at the Spokane Cooperage Co. when George Pape, 
the proprietor, refused to grant a $1.50 increase. “The 
men came to the shop this morning and asked me 
whether I would pay the new scale, and I told them 
no, that they could go,” stated Mr. Pape. ‘The men 
are asking $7 and $8 a day, which is entirely too 
much.” 

Henry G. Klopp, a director of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Inland Empire and president of the 
White Pine Sash Co., this week announced plans of 
the Employers’ Association to enlarge its field to in- 
clude many lines of trade and industry not now rep- 
resented and to change the name of the organization 
to the “Associated Industries.”” Endorsement of the 
“American plan,” which is the open shop policy, will 
be asked of the new members. 

Definite agreement to pool by June 15 not less than 
200,000,000 feet of timber for purposes of sale was 
entered into last Saturday at a meeting of the settlers 
of the Hangman Creek valley in Benewah County, 
Idaho. Sale of the timber, 83 percent of which is 
western yellow pine, is to be handled by a corporation 
to be known as the Hangman Creek Valley Timber 
Association. Sale of the timber following the re 
ceipt of bids will involve the building by the pur- 
chasers of about twenty-five miles of standard rail- 
way either from Tekoa, Wash., or Plummer or Potlatch, 
Idaho. 

Building permits for 1920 as issued at Spokane 
passed the $1,000,000 mark in April, making this the 
best year for building so far since 1911. The total 
value is $1,050,395, or more than four times the 


value of the building permits issued during the same 
period of a year ago. During the last month 160 per- 
mits were issued calling for work valued at $305,955. 

A report from Wenatchee, Wash., states that the 
manufacture of fruit boxes thruout north central 
Washington has started. The output of the north 
central mills is expected to be considerably more than 
last year. The Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co. started 
its mill at Winesap today. The company has added 
considerably to its equipment and expects to increase 
its output to 1,000,000 boxes this year. It also has 
added to its transportation department two tracks and 
a tractor. 

C. T. Winslow, of Colville, Wash., who for twenty 
years was manager of the Winslow Lumber Co. at Col- 
ville and for the last two years has been in the auto- 
mobile business, has disposed of his Colville interests 
and moved to Tillamook, Ore., to reéngage im the lum- 
ber business. 

Lucian Sadler has arrived in Spokane and will open 
offices here as purchasing agent for the A. B. Dut- 
ton Lumber Corporation. The Dutton corperation has 
handled considerable lumber from the Inland Empire 
but this is the first time it has maintained offices here. 

F. A. Dudley, president of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, has been looking over the Spokane 
field the last week and arranging connections in this 
district. 

A. C. Hemphill, of Chicago, who has entered the 
wholesale commission business, has been in Spokane 
several days. He was formerly with the Joy-Tarbell 
Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

Orrin Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., in 
Spokane, left Wednesday for a four months’ trip thru 
the middle West and East. Before leaving for Minne- 
apolis, his first stop, he reported the market as 
‘“uneasy,’’ but did not predict a drop in prices, owing 
to the rising costs of production. 





THE ROMANCE OF BALSA WOOD 


Science has scored again! A tree which here- 
tofore has been regarded as useless has now been 
found to be one of the most valuable products 
of nature. It is balsa (meaning raft) wood, 
which is rapidly supplanting the old fashioned 
tork life savers.. Balsa wood is lighter than 
cork. 

Many years ago Capt. A. P. Lundin was a sea- 
faring captain. In those days the life saving 
appliances aboard the ships were not what may 
be termed perfect, and Capt. Lundin, looking 
always for the safety of his passengers and his 
crew, set about to remedying any defects in the 
life saving appliances that existed. He experi- 
mented. Some faults were remedied. Some 
still remained, of course, among which was the 
inability of the old fashioned davit bars to 
launch a life boat as quickly as desirable. In 
1906, Capt. Lundin gave up the sea and devoted 
himself to the development of marine life sav- 
ing equipment, and became identified with Axel 
Welin in the formation of a company to take 
over certain patents pertaining to life saving 
appliances. 

Here is where balsa wood comes in. Capt. 
Lundin found that something more efficient was 
needed than the ordinary cork life savers. He 
remembered a wood used by the natives of 
Equador for building their rafts. The wood was 


lighter than any other and it was possible for 
a man to carry a log with ease. Capt. Lundin 
immediately secured a sample of this wood, but 
after many experiments decided that it would 
not do. Altho it was much lighter than cork, 
it was difficult to prepare, it decayed rapidly and 
gradually absorbed water. Many attempts were 
made to treat the wood, but without success. 
Finally a waterproofing process was perfected 
whereby the cells and ducts were coated with 
an extremely thin permanent film. An important 
business was built around A-B-C rafts, large 
elliptical rings of balsa, which are of sufficient 
size to float safely fourteen to sixty persons. 
Shortly after the Titanic disaster, Capt. Lundin, 
realizing the failure of the lifeboats, perfected 
a boat which is now in use and in which balsa 
wood plays an important part. 

The scientific name of balsa wood is Ochroma 
Lagopus. The tree in appearance resembles the 
North American cottonwood, the bark being 
fairly smooth, while the wood looks quite like 
pine. The leaves are very large on a young plant, 
often two and three feet across, growing smaller 
as the tree grows older. In cutting cross sec- 
tions of balsa no annual rings are visible, for, 
as in many other tropical woods, the growth is 
continuous the year round. When dry, balsa 
weighs only 


7.3 pounds per cubic foot, while cork 
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weighs 13.7 pounds. Notwithstanding its very 
light weight, tests made at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology gave the strength of balsa 
wood as being fully one-half that of spruce. This 
strength comes from the structure of the wood, 
which is made up of large barrel shaped cells. 
As there is almost no lignification in the tissues, 
the wood is practically pure cellulose. The most 
astonishing feature about the tree is the rapidity 
of its growth. The United Fruit Co. has records 
showing that trees have grown from the planting 
of the seed te a height of thirty-six feet in one 
year. Professor Rowlee has made records show- 
ing that the tree increases in diameter about 
five inehes per year, so that a tree of twenty- 
four to thirty inches in diameter can be pro- 
duced in five to six years. 

Balsa also has value in the construction of 
hydroplanes, which was demonstrated during the 
recent war. Wing braces of balsa wood veneered 
on both sides with fibre board one thirty-second 
of an inch thick and cut to form a lattice web, 
are being built for planes. 

When normal conditions are again established, 
t is expected that the most valuable quality of 
balsa will undoubtedly be the property of in- 
sulation against heat and cold, which it possesses 
in a remarkably high degree because of its cel- 
fular texture and the absence of fiber in its 
structure. 


CLEVELAND BUILDERS ORGANIZE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 3.—First steps toward 
uniting the various branches of the building in- 
dustry into an organization that is expected to 
create @ means of obtaining priority consideration 
for the industry, were taken here this week. The 
meeting was hkewise the first step toward form- 
ing the fourth regional district of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, and was 
promoted by leaders of the federation. Present to 
outline the program to material, labor, finance and 
other branches of the construction industry were 
John C. Frazee, managing director of the federa- 
tion; Harry Morgan, personal representative of 
the president of the federation; Ernest E. Trigg; 
Charles F. Lang, president of the Lakewood Engi- 
neering Co. and regional director. 

Leaders in different branches of the material end 
of the trade were present. The lumber interests 
were represented thru J. V. O’Brien, secretary of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. Local sec- 
retaries of other material interests were present. 

Mr. Lang and Mr. Frazee outlined the purpose 
of forming this regional district, simultaneously 
with fourteen other districts that will correspond to 
the Federal Reserve bank districts. 

It was explained that with a strong local organi- 
zation, destined it is hoped to number one thousand 
two hundred members, the building industry of the 
Cleveland district ean go before national, State and 
municipal legislators, the railroads and other 
factors upon which the industry depends for prog- 
ress, and demand priority in movement of mate- 
rials, financing with which to turn them into con- 
struction, and the distribution of labor to the best 
interests of the industry, as required by the largest 
business in the world. 

It was pointed out that with the exception of 
agricultare, more people and money are employed, 
and more freight created, by the building industry 
than by any other business in America. It was 
likewise emphasized that unless first consideration 
is given to the building industry immediately, the 
strength of this or any other community will fail 
for lack of homes, manufacturing establishments 
and commercial enterprise generally. 

Chairman Lang is now creating a committee of 
one hundred men, prominent in various branches 
of the trade, who will cover the local field with a 
view toward obtaining the 100 percent membership 
desired. 

Meanwhile, supplementing this work the first 
meeting of the board of directors and staff council 
of the federation will be held here early in May 
for the purpose of formulating plans for selling 
the building industry to the people of the coun- 
try. Secretaries of all national, State and local 
associations are expected to be present. They rep- 
resent every branch of the construction industry, 
including materials, financing, supplies and labor. 

Influence upon hesitating prospective home build- 
ers in Cleveland is seen by lumber interests here in 
the plan of Akron business men to hold a building 
show in that city during May. The exposition will 
be under the auspices of the Akron Real Estate 
Board, the Chamber of Commerce and the Build- 
ers’ & Traders’ Exchange. The chief object will 
be to impress Akronites with the importance of 
owning their homes. Speakers who are expected 
to address meetings during the show are W. A 
Ratigan, Detroit, on how to cut building costs; 
and Frank J. Pollar, former staff speaker of the 
United States Department of Labor, on more homes 
and Americanization. A feature of the exhibits 
will be a complete house, with plumbing, heating 








and all other appurtenances, to be erected in the 
Armory. 


T0 CELEBRATE LABORATORY DECENNIAL 


MADISON, WIs., May 3.—The personnel of the 
general committee, forest products decennial cele- 
bration, has been announced by the Madison Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. This committee is representative of the 
scores of scientific professions and wood using in- 
dustries interested in and served by the laboratory, 
and is made up of the following members: 


Chairman, Howard F. Weiss, consulting engineer, 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis., and former 
director, Forest Products Labo boratory ; general secre- 
tary, Don E. Mowry, general secretary, Madison Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Madison, Wis.; R. H. Aishton, 
Peewee” American’ Railroad’ Association Chicago, 

R. Anderson, publisher, Milwaukee, ee, Wis.; 

James R. Angell, Aa reer Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C.; President E. A. Birge, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ; J. f Bloedel, presi- 
dent, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills., Seattle, *Wash., 
and second vice —, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; C. S. Brantingham, president, 
Emerson Brantingham Co., Rockford, Iil.; R. Cc 
Bryant, ——, % of forestry, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; C. B. Chapmen, pregeent, adison 
Association of Commerce, Madison George M. 
Cornwall, editor and ~ ublisher, Portiand: “bre.; ; Joseph 
H. Defrees, Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton, attorneys, 
Chicago, Ill., and vice president and chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; M. C. Fitzgerald, director of transportation, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; A. L. Ford, 
managing editor, ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
Ill.; L. D. Gardner, ete ~ Gardner Moffat 
Co, *(Ine.), New York, N. Y.; A. Gilchrist, Chicago, 
Ill., chairman, committee on ot utilization and pre- 
vention of waste, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association ; John: M. Glenn, president, Glenn & Co., 
Chicago, lll, secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation ; Goodman, secretary, Sawyer Goodman 
Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., and director, National 
Lumber Manvfacturers’ Association; H. 8S. Graves, 
forester, Washington, D. C.; W. K. Hatt, Purdue Uni- 
versity Ln ogg Ind., president, Concrete Insti- 
tute; Charles H Herty, ' editor, Journal of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, P gy ork, -; Howard 
W. Hobbs, Wood Mosaic Co. (ine, ie Louisvitle Ky.; 
Willard C. Howe, St. Louis, Mo.; B. F. ae 
dent, B. F. Huntley Furniture Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. Cc. and chairman, Forest Products Laboratory com- 
mittee, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion ; Louis T. Jamme, former vice president, civic- 
industrial committee, Chicago Association of Con- 
merce, Chicago, Ill.; Elmer C. Jensen, Mundie & Jen- 
sen, architects, aaa bu ; Bolling Arthur Johnson, 
— Chicago, Jove first vice = 
dent, Joyce Wat % Go, oo and of pe dent, 

American Wood Preservers’ ago, Tl. Ketter- 
ing, Dayton-Wright branch, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio; James 8. Macgregor, United Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation, New York, N. Y.; B. F. 
Masters, vice — and general manager, ’ Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago, Ill., and chairman 
of the board, National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers ; Harry H. Merrick, president, Great Lakes 
Trust Co., Chicago, IIL, and president, Mississippi 
Valley Association ; George W. Mixter, Bae ae eee 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co,, Buffalo R 





Moak, managing editor, Wisconsin ‘State Journal, 
Madison, Wis.; Gov. E. L. Phillip, Madison, Wis. ; 
Percival Sheldon Ridsdaie, editor, American Forestry, 
Washington, D. C.; F. J. Sensenbrenner, first vice 
=—* Kimberly- -Clark Co., Neenah, Wis.; E. B. 
a president, Wood Products Co., Buffalo, NK. ¥.3 
. Sullivan, vice president and general manager, 
Guam Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., d 
director, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; H. J. Thorkelson, business manene. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; David E. Town, general 
manager, Chicago Evening Post and associated papers, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. F. Windoes, editor, Furniture ra 3 
facturer & Artisan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. 
Winslow, director, Forest Products Laboratory, Mad. 
ison, Wis. ; C. H. Worcester, president, C. H. Worcester 
Co., Chicago, Ill. + and vice president, National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 

July 15 and 16 have been tentatively selected for 
the celebration as the dates which fit in best with 
the dates set for other events of national impor- 
tance. 


SAYS GOVERNMENT COSTS T00 MUCH 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Elliott W. Major, for- 
mer attorney general and former governor of Mis- 
souri, told lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo at their regu- 
lar weekly luncheon meeting at the Planters Hotel 
today that business and the people generally were 
being taxed too much by the Federal, State and 
city governments. He pointed out that in St. Louis 
it was costing every man, woman and child $67.50 
per capita for the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, $25 per capita for the city government, and 
$3.60 for the State government. The former gov- 





ernor said: 
In the matter of Federal taxation I favor the 
amendment of the income laws so as to reduce the 


normal, excess profit and surtax 50 percent, and I 
would repeal the direct inheritance tax. In the mat- 
ter of State taxation, I would repeal the State income 
tax and the direct inheritance tax because the State 
revenues are too large and more than is necessary for 
the needs of its government, If the two governments 
wish inheritance taxes, then let it be on collateral 
inheritances. 


Mr. Major declared that one of the first things 
legislators, State and Federal, should do is to re- 
turn to their prewar minds and cease to think 
about or to exercise war powers in a legislative 
way. 

Sidney S. May, a hardwood lumberman, who 
served as election commissioner in St. Louis under 
Mr. Major, presided. H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, was elected chairman of 
next Tuesday’s meeting. 


Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel. Ye ns Park, finished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value and 
is now generally used in the more pretentious 
public buildings as well as in private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it truly 
the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish forit can 
bestained to imitate the more expensive woods. 


With some:of the most particular architects 
and builders choosing Birch for use through- 
out homes and public buildings, is a pretty 
safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that is 
nationally advertised. Every week and month your 
customers are being told, 
through magazines of na- 
tional circulation, the many 
advantages and economy 
offered in the use of Birch. 
Put in a stock of it now 
and get your share of the orders that will come from 
this advertising. 


Any of the firms below will be 
glad to quote you prices and 
send you a copy of their Birch 
Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 





MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., a RIVER Lee. co., 
«saat BAY DE NOQUET C0 
OCONTO COMPANY, Telenk, o 


Michigan. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. a = 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 
. * | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. Ww. Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Led. | . = « 
Chassell, Mich. ¥ 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 


idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Gur new mill at Lenox.. Ky., is now operating. 
Atse ovr new mill at Florala, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 














e « IDAHO 
White Pine ff Missesor, | 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


: Pittsburgh, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 
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SAMA 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GET OUR 1 
Priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


i Bldg., 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitSpurci, PA. 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 


STATIONARY BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tope and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 

4 Ph r 
Seattle Boiler Works, Siatnzwisi 


Sec. to Ballard Boiter Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


ideal es 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON Pé FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes at cols 














Notes from Western Australia 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, March 15.—The de- 
termination of the building operatives of Melbourne 
not to work on Saturdays has spread to Sydney and 
seems likely to spread to other parts of the Common- 
wealth. The master builders of Melbourne have so 
far failed in their efforts to persuade their employees 
to resume Saturday work, and they are now moving 
in the direction of effecting some punishment in the 
way of deregistration of the union, tho what this 
will be worth is hard to estimate, as the unions 
nowadays do not appear to trouble much about law or 
legality. The effect of the elimination of Saturday 
work has already proved disastrous to the house 
building scheme, one authority putting the loss down 
as the equivalent of fifteen houses a week. 

The marine engineers’ strike has collapsed under 
the weight of the Federal Government embargo on the 
union’s funds. When every other attempt at a solu- 
tion failed the Federal Government gazetted a notice 
under the War Precautions Act—which has a few 
more weeks to run—that the union should not use any 
of its funds for strike relief or in any other way deal 
with them. There was a fierce outcry from the 
Engineers’ Union, and many other unions, about the 
“Prussian” tactics of the Government, and a strong 
effort was made to swing public opinion against the 
Government’s alleged attempt to smash unionism, but 
the public was not responsive—indeed, it was glad of 
even this tardy action to curb these militant union- 
ists. For over three months the coastal shipping has 
been doing nothing better than gather barnacles at 
anchorages while thousands of men and women were 
workless, and thousands in out of the way places went 
without many necessaries of life. So the engineers 
have gone back to work on the terms offered by the 
shipping controller, but no one expects the shipping 
business to continue serenely for long, for there are 
already rumors that it is the turn of the cooks and 
stewards to come out if their grievances are not 
remedied. The engineers completed the cycle, so it is 
the turn of the cooks and stewards to begin the bad 
business all over again. 

The Commonwealth Government of a sudden pro- 
claimed the Navigation Act a few weeks ago. This 
act prevents any overseas vessel trading on the Aus- 
tralian coast, and tho passed some time before the war 
it was never proclaimed. And now it is to be sus- 
pended again because it has already proved seriously 
to affect the interest of many outports, and in 
particular threatens to divert many valuable shipping 
connections which the Commonwealth can ill afford 
to lose. Under this same act the vessels touching at 
Australian ports or trading on the coast have to pro- 
vide quite luxurious accommodations for the crews 
and feed and minister to them on the most generous 
lines. Few of them are willing to do it, and some 
have talked about taking their ships elsewhere with 
labor conditions less onerous. In one way and an- 
other Australia is “acting the goat,” to use one of 
her own favorite expressions, and looks like getting 
a rude awakening some day. 

The claims of the timber workers for more pay and 
shorter hours have now reached the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court, and master sawmillers from all parts of 
the Commonwealth are dragged to Melbourne to lose 
weeks of valuable time to sit out hours of evidence 
about how hard and dangerous is milling work, and 
how in the name of humanity the hours should be cut 
down to forty-four a week, and a good deal more 
money given for forty-four than was given for forty- 
eight. Since the plaint was filed over a year ago the 
sawmillers have voluntarily given two increases, 
amounting altogether to 30 cents a day on all wages, 
and this comes within 4 cents of the amount orig- 
inally claimed for minimum men, tho that term looks 
like losing its identity card shortly, as the union’s 
evidence is making a strong claim for expert knowl- 
edge for every separate man about the mill, down even 
to the sawdust man, that each one is likely to have a 
classification all to himself in the near future, and 
such a thing as a laborer will be extinct. 

There is a slight improvement in overseas ship- 
ments of lumber to report. A fixture or two has 
either been made or is likely to be for a Mediterranean 
port, and foreign inquiries are beginning to look less 
nebulous. Reports come to hand of steamers likely to 
be available shortly for lumber cargoes so that old 
connections may soon be reéstablished. The latest 
freight quotations are not quite so startling, one being 
in the neighborhood of $25 a ton for China ports. 
Not very long ago it was not far short of $50. 





Americans Profit by Mexico’s Resources 


LAGUNA DEL CARMEN, Mexico, April 28.—Notwith- 
standing the protracted revolutionary period, which 
has brought unrest and more or less distress to other 
parts of Mexico, the exportation of mahogany logs, 
cedar lumber, chicle, logwood, rubber and other prod- 
ucts of this part of southeastern Mexico, thru the 
port of Laguna del Carmen, has kept up remarkably 
well. The mahogany industry, in which Americans 
are chiefly interested, shows a revival during the 
last few months. Immense rafts of logs and lumber 
are floated down from the interior to tide water for 
shipment to the world’s markets. It is a rare thing 
that there are not a number of vessels in the harbor 
loading with the export products of southern Cam- 
peche and from the interior of the State of Tabasco. 
A considerable part of the lumber exported from 
Tabasco is rafted down the river thru the Usumacinta 
and a branch of the same known as the Palisade River 
to Laguna del Carmen for shipment, as this port 


affords much better facilities for loading than does 


Frontera. In this latter port, on account of the shal- 
low water on the bar, shippers are obliged during the 
greater part of the year to raft the lumber outside 
the bar and load in the gulf, while in Laguna de! 
Carmen the rafts are put alongside the vessels ir 
the harbor and the lumber is loaded in calm water. 

It is interesting to watch the loading of mahogany. 
The lumber is mostly hewn and is of every possible 
length. The stevedores who handle it are experts. 
and it is with surprising facility that the huge logs 
are lifted by wire cable out of the water and low 
ered into the hold, where they are stowed away 
by means of a shifting block and tackle. 

A number of Americans invested in lands many 
years ago in the southern part of Campeche, and 
are taking out large quantities of lumber and log 
wood. Considerable rubber has been planted, but 
most of the rubber exported is taken from wild trees 
The plantations are still too young to give more thar 
very small amounts of rubber. The planters, are 
however, enthusiastic as to the success of their plan 
tations and are extending them rapidly. By far th: 
larger number of investors, however, are drawing on 
the virgin products of the region and are makin: 
money out of their lands. 


° e e 
Checking Speculation in Lumber 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 26.—One of the largest ex- 
port firms in Memphis is in reeeipt of the following 
letter from a prominent Liverpool timber broker re- 
garding conditions in the United Kingdom, which 
makes it quite clear that there has been so much 
speculation in hardwood lumber and forest products 
that actual consumption in that country has not 
been as large as might have been expected from 
the volume of trading: 

Merchants’ trade with the cabinet makers and con- 
sumers is very dull at the moment. Lumber is sc 
high that there is not the same quantity of furni- 
ture manufactured as before the war. One reason 
for this is that the same quantity of furniture is 
not being sold. Only people of considerable means 
can afford to furnish a house with new furniture. 
or only part of a house, in these times, and there 
fore people in ordinary circumstances are not buying 
anything like they would buy if prices were not 
so high. 

One informant tells me that where one hundred 
persons were buying furniture before the war only 
ten are buying it now. 

For several years there has been a great dea) 
of speculation in lumber and the same parcel has 
changed hands many times without actually going 
into consumption, and merchants and dealers were 
securing loans from their bankers for the purpose of 
speculating in lumber. This has all been stopped 
now, as recently at a meeting between the bankers 
and the chamber of commerce the chancellor of the 
exchequer suggested, as a means of curtailing specu- 
lation, scrutinizing very closely all demands made for 
loans and making only loans that seemed for legiti- 
mate purposes and not for speculation. This is an 
actual fact now and will certainly stop wild specula 
tion to a considerable degree. 

Writing of arrivals of lumber, this correspondent 
stated that two large boats had just arrived and that 
in their cargoes there were eighty cars of Virginia 
oak sent over on consignment. He also wrote that 
he noticed large quantities of FAS inch chestnut 
which he described as “very fine stock,” and concluded 
his letter by saying: “It is perhaps just as wel! 
that speculation has been cheeked and that inquiries 
and imports of lumber from the States are not on « 
speculative basis.”’ 


Floating Exhibition of British Goods 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 22.—A novel scheme for 
developing British overseas trade has been put for 
ward by Commander Day, formerly an official at the 
Ministry of Shipping, says the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London. It is proposed to charter ® 
British built and specially constructed ship of about 
10,000 tons for a trip around the world. About three 
hundred trade representatives and goods wil be car- 
ried and in addition the ship will in itself provide 
examples of British workmanship as regards its con- 
struction, fittings, lighting, heating, painting and 
furniture etc. It is expected that the first trip will 
be to South America and will occupy not less than 2 
year. 

The American chamber reports that the Department 
of Overseas Trade will also dispatch periodically 
officers having specialized knowledge of particular 
trades to the important industrial centers of Great 
Britain for the purpose of bringing provincial firms 
more closely into touch with the department thar 
has hitherto been possible. 


Big Foreign Demand im British Columbia 

VANCOUVER, B. C., May 1.—C. E. Huddert, wh« 
came from San Francisco a few months ago to tak« 
over the management of the Associated Timber Ex- 
porters of British Columbia, has resigned and wil 
return to San Francisco to go into business there. 
The company of which he has been manager is a sub- 
sidiary of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 
turers (Ltd.) and was organized particularly to take 
care of the export trade at the time when large orders 
were received from Great Britain. Speaking in regare 
to the export trade he said: 

We have on our books something over 30,000,000 
feet of export. We have several million feet now 
under offer and inquiries are coming in —, Indi- 
cations are that there will be all the export business 
available that the British Columbia mills can cot- 
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yeniently take care of. We have recently closed 
orders for about 12,000,000 feet of railroad ties and 
crossings similar to the large order we were working 
out last year for the British Government. 

There has up to recently been a tremendous demand 
for what are known in the trade as Japanese squares, 
and while there may be a possibility of some reduction 
for this particular class of business it is doubtful 
if a reduction in price will help the volume of busi- 
ness, a8 conditions in Japan are a little involved just 
now. Imports into Japan are greatly exceeding ex- 
ports, and the banks there have curtailed credits for 
imports to try and even up the balance of trade. This 
may have the effect of shutting off to some extent 
the exports of lumber from British Columbia to Japan. 

No appointment as successor to Mr. Huddert as 
manager of the Associated Timber Exporters of Brit- 
ish Columbia has yet been announced. 





Foreign Trade Notes 

THB total national wealth of France in 1914 totaled 
285,000,000,000 francs; the total incomes earned an- 
nually by capital and labor 32,000,000,000 francs; to- 
tal national debt, 35,000,000,000 francs, and total na- 
tional expenditure 5,200,000,000. In 1920 the total 
wealth of the country is estimated at 800,000,000,000 
francs; total earned by capital and labor at 150,000,- 
000,000 francs ; total national debt at 250,000,000,000, 
and total of national expenditure at 25,000,000,000 
francs. This means that the proportion of national 
expenditure to national income is one to six in both 
cases; hence, in the opinion of M. Rene Besnard, 
financial authority, French prosperity is not in danger 
and _ financial and economic recovery of France is 
certain. 





CoMMERCIAL ship building in the United States con- 
tinues to increase, and at the current rate of progress 
it will by the end of the governmental fiscal year 
reach the development it had attained in June, 1917, 
before Congress voted billions of dollars for ships to 
win the war. The increase in steel ships building or 
under contract in private American ship yards for 
private ship owners is particularly great. On Jan. 
1, 1920, the number of vessels building, according to 
figures compiled by the bureau of navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, was 165 of 679,170 gross tons; 
on Feb. 1, 183 of 791,911 gross tons; on March 1, 
247 of 947.193 gross tons, and on April 1, 321 of 
1,252,096 gross tons. 

AN INSTANCE of the development of transportation 
facilities in Brazil is furnished by the proposal to con- 
struct a railway from Porto Bolivar, Ecuador, to the in- 
terior of Brazil, thus offering an outlet for a rich terri- 
tory hitherto inaccessible. It is proposed to have one 
terminus of the line at Porto Para, on the Amazon. 
This branch, which will be about 563 miles in length, 
will cost about $30,000,000, it is estimated. Many 
American lumbermen are interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the development of the interior of Brazil, 
which contains vast forest resources of rare quality. 


Apvices from London say that prices for American 
oak boards in first hands on that market are anywhere 
from 10s. 6d. to £1 per cubic foot, according to quality, 
compared with 2s. to 3s. per cubic foot before the 
war: walnut, 10s. to 15s., against 2s. to 5s., and 
whitewood, 7s. 6d. to 15s., against 1s. 9d. to 3s., 6d., 
with other descriptions of lumber in like proportions. 





Export Notes from New Orleans 


New Or_Leans, La., May 3.—The following parcel 
shipments ex New Orleans were noted on manifests 
recently filed here: 

Rotterdam, per steamer Fourth 
pieces lumber, 178,540 oak staves. 

Manchester, per steamer Manchester—7,323 pieces 


Alabama—66,972 


pine lumber, 500 pieces pine timber; per steamer 
Belgian—5,737 pieces oak lumber, 2,176 pieces pine 
timber. 

Liverpool, per steamer Oranian—5,351 bundles, 


2,444 pieces oak lumber, 1,370 pieces gum lumber; 
29,724 pieces, 200 bundles staves. 

Barcelona and Valencia, per steamer Jose Taya— 
187,060 feet pine lumber, 212,300 feet gum lumber, 
133,800 feet oak lumber, 13,465 feet gum logs, 41,299 
claret staves. 

Yokohama, Kobe and Shanghai, per steamer Editor— 
1,047 bundles staves. 

Buenos Aires and Montevideo, per steamer Santa 
Rosalia—200,000 feet pine lumber. 

South American ports, per steamer Columbia—297,- 
176 feet, 1,781 pieces lumber. 

Tampico and Vera Cruz, per steamer Yuma—3,546 
cross ties, 8,310 bundles shooks, 17,000 box shooks ; 
per steamer Manzanille—183,595 feet lumber. 

Bocas del Toro and Cristobal, per steamer Parismina 
—10,601 pieces lumber, 14,400 pieces lumber. 

Kingston, per steamer Jamaica—34,875 feet lumber: 
per steamer Mount Vernon—170,148 feet lumber, 1,300 
bundles box shooks, 600 bundles shingles. 

Havana, per steamer Lake Figart—3,624 bundles 
box shooks. 

Tela, Honduras, per steamer 7 ruzille—64,297 feet 
lumber. 

Tela and Truxille, per steamer Eilis—20,143 pieces 
lumber, 18,417 feet lumber. 

Omoa and Port Cortez, per steamer Imperator—105 
tons cross ties, 31 tons lumber. 

As compared with the preceding few weeks the 
movement during the last two weeks has registered 
a marked gain, bearing out recent reports of improv- 
ing demand and inquiry from abroad. The exchange 
situation continues to exercise an adverse and re- 
strictive influence upon the dealings with Europe, 
and the indications that the movement is increasing 
in spite of this handicap seems to testify an urgent 
need for lumber on the European markets. Reports 
from the United Kingdom tell of a 2-months’ supply 
of pitch pine in hand, which is said to be selling 
at prices under domestic quotations in this country. 
A feature of the current market is the reported active 
buying by local exporters who are in position to store 
their takings until foreign demand picks up. A story 





goes the rounds that one of these operators purchased 
something like 1,000,000 feet of pine boards recently, 
which were offered at a figure well under current quo- 
tations, and is prepared to hold them if necessary 
until export prices improve. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this stock will eventually be moved to 
“the other Americas” rather than to transatlantic desti- 
nations. Cuban and South American demand appears 
to be strong, Cuba in particular showing both ability 
and willingness to pay the price. It is rumored that 
good sized shipments have moved to South American 
ports on consignment, and in some quarters it is feared 
that this movement may temporarily depress prices in 
the South American markets. 

Gulfport, Miss., reports considerable export activity, 
the notable movement from that port during the last 
week being the clearance of the Norwegian bark Ceres 
with 1,083,000 feet of pine lumber for Uruguay. The 
vessel was loaded by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 

Demands for wharfage space at New Orleans greatly 
exceeding the available supply the Government has, 
thru Gen. Hines, turned over to the Dock Board 600 
feet of the wharves at the Army Supply Base, the 
tollage to be paid to the Army, while the Dock Board 
will receive the wharfage revenues. 

President Warren Kearny, of the Board of Trade, 
announces that that organization will make an effort 
to have the inland transportation lines and steam- 
ship operators absorb the additional 5 cents per ton 
differential levied under the new scale of charges 
fixed by the Dock Board. Heretofore the charge was 
5 cents per ton, which was absorbed by the inland 
lines. They declined to absorb the additional 5 cents. 
Board of Trade officials hope to bring about an ar- 
rangement whereby inland lines and steamship op- 
erators will jointly absorb the charge, or the latter 
take care of it on their own hook. 





an 


Merch Exports from Boston 


Boston, MASS., May 3.—Export lumber shipments 
during March from Boston were as follows, according 
to the report of the collector of the port, just issued : 


Kind Amount Value 
Boards, epruce, feet... ..cccccee 336,000 $ 38,377 
Boards, hardwood, feet ......... 54,000 8,046 
Other TRMDEP 2c ccccccccccccce secces 213 
BUNVER, POGGEE ociccciccvccccess 30,267 11,475 
EN 6 KDR AVENCAREREREEERS KEOCRES ‘ 
Furniture, woodenware and other 

manufactures of wood........ «+--+. 123,258 

TN GR 5 hh oc bc eceecnseiaascodanes $190,469 


While the total is about the average from this port 
in recent months, board exports have taken a great 
slump while the class “other manufactures of wood” 
has greatly increased, most of that class going to 
England, $5,660 worth to Cuba and the balance in 
small amounts to eight different countries. Of the 
spruce boards only 25,000 feet went to England, while 
330.000 feet went to Cuba. All but 1,000 feet of the 
hardwood boards went to England. The staves and 
heading all went to Great Britain. One hundred tons 
of wood pulp, valued at $11,884, went to Belgium. 





Export Movement Thru Virginia Ports 

NorFoLk, VA., May 3.—Below is given a statement 
of exports of forest products thru the ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., during March: 


Value 

55,000 feet ash lumber to Glasgow ......... $ 2,850 
12,000 feet ash lumber to Liverpool ........ 1,550 
15,000 feet cottonwood lumber to Glasgow .. 2,100 
367,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow ...... 34,307 
645,000 feet poplar lumber to London ....... 80,572 
304.000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool ..... 39,37 b 
27,000 feet poplar lumber to Manchester ... 2.700 
419,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow ......... 32,415 

26,000 feet oak lumber to Antwerp ........- i 
723,000 feet oak lumber to London ......... 95,469 
1,090,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool ....... 116,060 
158,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam ....... 14,907 
94,000 feet oak lumber to Manchester ...... 7,646 
29.000 feet chestnut lumber to Glasgow .... 3,335 
394,000 feet chestnut lumber to London -.. 33,953 
137,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverpool ... 11,793 
33,000 feet chestnut lumber to Rotterdam .. 2,862 
30,000 feet chestnut lumber to Antwerp .... 2,428 
11,000 feet chestnut lumber to Manchester .. 2,303 
127,000 feet whitewood lumber to London ... 20,073 


377,000 feet whitewood lumber to Liverpool .. 35,908 


25.000 feet gum lumber to London ......... .832 
18,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool ....... 1,312 
22,000 feet hickory logs to Glasgow ........ 18 
8,000 feet hickory logs to Glasgow ........ 291 
14,000 feet cherry lumber to Liverpool ..... 3,883 
304,000 feet mahogany lumber to London .... 45,089 
68,000 feet basswood lumber to London 5,457 
24,000 feet spruce deals to Liverpool ....... 846 
9.000 feet spruce lumber to Glasgow ...... 763 
27.000 feet spruce lumber to London ....... 2,159 
14,000 feet elm lumber to Liverpool ........ 943 
15,000 feet dogwood lumber to Liverpool ... 900 
7,000 feet persimmon lumber to Liverpool. . 1,000 
20,000 feet maple flooring to London ....... 1,459 
163,000 feet cedar logs to Rotterdam ...... - 28,307 
14,000 feet walnut lumber to Rotterdam .... 500 
4,000 feet persimmon lumber to Havre .... 600 
26.000 feet cedar logs to Havre ........... 4.500 


104.000 feet fir lumber to Manchester ....... 8,703 


5,959,000 feet: Total lumber Total value. ...$648,135 
Manufactures of wood.......... 98,721 


Total value all forest products. .$746,856 
A comparison of the figures for March, 1920, with 
those for February shows the former to be more than 
twice as large as to feetage and nearly three times the 
value. The figures for March, 1919, were only 997,000 
total feet, valued at $69,607. Oak lumber led in the 
volume of forwardings during the last month, fol- 
lowed by poplar, chestnut, whitewood, mahogany, cedar 
logs and fir in order named. It is not expected that 
April figures will exceed those for March, altho the 
movement of ships in and out of this port has been 
large during April and no further trouble is being 
encountered in bunkering here. 
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Satisfied 
Customers 


are made when you 
sell high quality, 
plainly branded 
products, such as 











FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
SYVERETT, wasn. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


tet! Fir Stepping mint 


Grain quantity 
The same uniform quality, millwork 
and grades will be found in our Fir 
Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT. WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines; 
N. P.; C., M. & St. P.; and U.P. 
System. 


Grays Harbor m3 "oa 


wasuincro’,. CCOMmercial Co. 














BanwiliumBar Company, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WIIOLESALERS 





PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 
EUGENE OREGON 













ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is 
the county seat) is credited with having suffi- 
cient standing timber to equal the annual cut 

of all the saw mills in the United States; an elo- 
quent reason for the establishment of our head- 
quarters in Eugene, in close proximity to our 
many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis 
of Portland (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district 
are invited to call at our Eugene offices to 
get acquainted; Eugene is but 
a five-hour (and pleasant) ride 
from Portland. 


VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS i 


Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
ifornia Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


LUMBER 
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* Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


| STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 
Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers | 
Dimension 


Boards and Shiplap 
FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above. 
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BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
























Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Brix LUMBER. 
ComMPANY 


WHOLESALE ae 
PAcIFIC CoAstT FoREST PRODUCTS 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 





Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 

Your corr 








HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





The sash and door trade thruout the country this 
week shows signs of slight improvement as compared 
with recent weeks, but indications are of restricted 
operations because of the imminence of strikes by car- 
penters and other building laborers, especially in cen- 


tral territory. At that, reports in several districts 
are of orders on hand sufficient to keep the plants 
going for several months. Prices are reported steady 
in most instances, but there are evidences that build- 
ing contractors seém to think that prices have about 
reached their peak and a firm stand is being made for 
concessions. Tho inquiries are plentiful it is known 
that middle western dealers are well stocked, owing to 
adverse weather and the difficulties of shipping arising 
out of the switchmen’s strike. 

Operations at factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity were considerably restricted last week, be- 
cause the railroad embargoes have interfered with 
getting supplies to points outside Cincinnati, and the 
continued idleness of carpenters and other building 
trades workers retards the home distribution and has 
continued so long that about all the work contracted 
for before that shutdown of operations now has been 
finished. Much production during this interval is 
held back from distribution, but is ready to go out 
as soon as operations are resumed, which on the pres- 
ent outlook, may occur any day, as negotiations with 
the unions seem to be progressing favorably, altho 
not yet brought to final adjustment. 

While May Day passed without any labor disturb- 
ance in the building trades in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the sash and door factories are having some 
trouble of their own. Their problems, however, are 
expected soon to be solved. The country trade is de- 
veloping better with the arrival of warmer weather, 
and the demand for stock sizes is quite satisfactory. 
City business has been slow lately but with settled 
labor conditions is expected to show early improve- 
ment. All plants have orders on hand sufficient to 
keep them going for months ahead. 

The building trade at Buftalo, N. Y., is active and 
there is plenty of work for the sash and door fac- 
tories, mostly along industrial lines; for house con- 
struction, altho making some late gains, is not up to 





the average volume. High labor demands have re- 
sulted in the postponement of some work of late. 

In Baltimore it is beginning to look as if the peak 
in the matter of prices has been reached and the 
range of values may go down at least to some extent. 
The quotations for January, February and March, 
1920, were higher than those for September, October 
and November, 1919. Now at least some of the mem- 
bers of the trade have gone back to the figures that 
prevailed last year. Whether prices will stay there 
or decline still more remains to be seen, but it is 
assumed that the easing off was prompted by a belief 
that a number of builders had reached the conclusion 
that the range had gone too high, and they were 
determined to hold out for concessions. There is 
plenty of building in progress, and the demand should 
suffice to keep all the factories busy. The lowering 
of the list, slight as it is, therefore, has the appear- 
ance of a realization that the upward trend of values 
was beginning to have a bad effect npon building 
and, if persisted in, would restrict activities to an 
extent seriously hurtful to the trade. 

Sash and doors in Tacoma, Wash., were reported 
holding their own with indications of ne change in 
price for some time to come. “Prices, I think, are 
about as high as they will go, and it is certain they 
will not drop, so there you are,” as one manufacturer 
put it. Reports from the middle West were to the 
effect that dealers were well stocked up, due to the 
strike situation and bad weather, but inquiries were 
plentiful and plants were estimated to be at least 
sixty days behind on orders. 

Conditions have improved in San Francisco sash 
and millwork plants, with the planing mill strike 
settled and a good building demand. Door factories 
in the Bay counties region are in full operation with 
plenty of orders. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills have plenty of 
orders and are again shipping to the eastern market, 
after some delays due to the railroad strike. Sash 
and door cut stock is in strong demand and moving 


again. Pine box shook production is increasing 
somewhat. There is a fair supply of cars at most of 
the mills. 





NEWS FROM THREE DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 4.—Building permits in St. Louis for the fiscal 
year ending April 30 reached a total valuation of 
$24,759,034. The permits for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1919, amounted to $18,280,987, a gain this 
year of $5,478,047. The building permits for April 
amounted to $1,890,950. 

As a result of the embargo caused by the switch- 
men’s strike the shipments of lumber from and re- 
ceipts at St. Louis during last month showed quite a 
decrease as compared with April of last year. This 
is the first time in many months that there has been 
a decrease. Shipments last month amounted to 4,875 
cars, as against 8,034 cars in April, 1919, a loss of 
3,159 cars. Receipts last month were 6,803 cars, as 
against 10,444 in April, 1919, a loss of 3,641 cars. 
The Iron Mountain with 3,055 cars led in receipts last 
month and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western with 
845 cars led in shipments. 

The first of the houses erected by the St. Louis 
Home & Housing Association will be ready for occu- 
pancy by June 1. These are two 6-room and four 5- 
room houses, and they will be sold at prices ranging 
from $7,000 to $9,000. Five other houses will have 
roofs on within the next few days. Construction of 
twenty-two other homes has been started. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 3.—Building permits issued at New Orleans for 
April, just closed, totalled 150, with an aggregate 
value of $689,281. During the same month of 1919, 
seventy-six permits were issued, totalling $211,044. 
Analysis of last month’s permit issuances, as made by 
the Allied Building Council, shows that new residence 
construction led, with fifty-five permits; there were 
fifty-four permits for repairs and alterations, sixteen 
for garages and ten for sheds. The remainder covered 
buildings for commercial use. 

The local carpenters’ union has submitted demands 
to employing contractors which include a pay increase 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour and the establishment of 
the ‘closed shop’? system. Their present contract 
expires next Monday. Representative contractors de- 
clare that they will not submit to the demand for a 
“closed shop.’’ As both sides seemed determined to 
stand pat on the “closed shop” proposition there is a 
possibility of a strike, which will delay work on local 
construction projects representing an aggregate value 
of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern 
Pine Association has gone to San Francisco to repre- 
sent the association at the annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. R. M. Hallowell, 
of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., also. 
named as a delegate, was detained at home by the 
death of a relative. 

H. C. Berckes, assistant to Secretary Manager 
Rhodes, will represent the association at the annual 
field meet of the Louisiana Forestry Association, to 
be held at Urania, La., on May 6 next. 

Following the agreement of representatives of the 
Louisiana lumber industry to accept the 2 percent 
license severance tax on lumber proposed as a part of 





the fiscal program of Governor-elect John M. Parker, 
representatives of the oil, salt, gas and saval stores 
industries have accepted the plan, the oil felk recon- 
sidering their previous decision to fight it. The sul- 
phur interests are still in correspondence with the 
governor-elect regarding the program. 

Advices from Evangeline Parish report that the 
Deville Lumber Co. is planning a reorganization, 
with increase of its capital from $25,000 to $100,000, 
and a change of name to the G. J. Deville Lumber Co. 
It will, the report adds, establish branch offices and 
yards at Mamou, Chatanier, Pine Prairie and other 
points in the parish. 

li. H. Loranger, of the Genesee Lumber Ce., and the 
Loranger Community (Inc.) in Tangipahoa parish, 
left last week for Janesville, Wis., to become perma- 
nently associated with the General Moters Ce., doing 
special agricultural work. W. C. Durant, president 
of the General Motors Co., was for some years inter- 
ested with Messrs. Arthur and H. R. Loranger in the 
Genesee Lumber Co. and his selection of Mr. Loranger 
for the post with General Motors is due te his knowl- 
edge of the latter’s qualifications and capacity. Mr. 
Loranger’s departure is deeply regretted at Hammond, 
where he has made his home for the last thirteen 
years and where he has been a leader in civic enter- 
prise, serving as first president of the Hammond 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the Tangipahoa 
Parish council of defense during the war, and presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Highway, Louisiana division. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 4.—Aside from a small and steady volume of 
business being placed for immediate requirements, the 
market here is largely a forced one. Buyers, apparent- 
ly, just do not want lumber and in the opinion of 
numerous sales managers considerable cuts in prices 
would not have the effect of stimulating business to 
any extent. They point to the fact that even at very 
liberal concessions it is difficult to dispose of all the 
transit cars offered. These conditions are, it is be- 
lieved, due largely to the current of unrest thruout the 
country and are expected to continue until that unrest 
ends. Some lumbermen believe that the passing of 
May Day and the general settlement of wage agree 
ments about that time will see conditions improving. 
Local yard trade is somewhat slower than it was a 
month ago and outside of Kansas City it is good in 
some towns and slow in others. 

A peace agreement between the building trades 
unions and the master builders, designed to prevent 
any interruptions in construction work during the 
coming year, was signed last Friday night. The agree- 
ment makes a general advance in wages of $1 a day 
for the thirty-three trades represented and provides 
for the arbitration of all disputes, pending which there 
is to be no stoppage of work. The board of arbitration 
will consit of five representatives of each side, who in 
the event of a disagreement shall pick an eleventh 
man. The agreement, it is said, affects ten thousand 


workers. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
was elected a director of the Chamber ef Commerce of 
po United States at the recent meeting at Atlantic 

ay. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 3.—Building operations in Louisville are hum- 
ming, reperts for the first three months of the year 
showing local operations decidedly larger than for the 
entire year of 1918 and far ahead of the season of 
1919 to the same date. Building contracts alone have 
totaled 581, costing $2,321,360; while general permits 
issued have totaled 2,329 for $2,749,526 for the first 
three months. The percentage of frame construction 
is running high, especially in dwellings, there having 
been 130 contracts, calling for an outlay of 471,800 in 
frame work. 

The embargo situation is somewhat better, altho 
embargoes come and go so fast that it is hard to keep 
in touch with the changes, and no one ever knows 
when accepting an order whether or not it can be 
shipped. 

R. R. May, formerly manager of the Louisville di- 
vision of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
has announced his resignation as sales manager of 
J. V. Stimson & Co., hardwoods, Owensboro, Ky., effec- 
tive June 1. Mr. May will open offices in Louisville 
and enter the wholesale and commission business in 
general hardwoods, all grades, kinds and thicknesses. 
Merl Stimson, a son of the owner of the Owensboro 
company, is now being broken in to handle the sales 
work. Mr. May spent about a year at Owensboro, 
where he picked up a lot of information concerning 
sales of lumber, which, along with his knowledge of 
handling the transportation end and wide acquaintance 
in the hardwood trade, should prove of considerable 
value to him in his new efforts. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., New Albany and Louisville, 
has announced a division of $40,000 as a bonus to em- 
ployees, payable May 1, under the new bonus system 
adopted a short time ago by that company. Seven 
hundred men are affected, laborers getting a bonus 
equal to about ten days’ pay. 

Announcement has been made to the effect that the 
Louisville Point Lumber Co. has purchased a large 
tract of land adjoining its plant and has plans for in- 
stallation of another sawmill, which will make its 
fourth, as it has two adjoining in Louisville and one 
at High Bridge, Ky. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 4.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers in Evans- 
ville and ether towns in southwestern Indiana report 
that the demand for the best grades of lumber still 
exceeds the supply and they say that as long as this 
condition exists there will be rising prices. While 
the demand is still brisk it is rather for smaller 
quantities, altho local mills have had some good sized 
orders during the last week or ten days and many in- 
quiries have been received. 

Oliver M. Wolfe, lately secretary and treasurer of 
the Wood & Metal Products Co., at Piqua, Ohio, sailed 
for South Africa from New York last Saturday, going 
in the interest of the Talge Veneer Co., of Indianapolis, 
among the largest importers of mahogany in the 
United States. He will go to the mahogany forests 
and shipping ports, where the Talge Company has vast 
areas, and look after the African interests for this 
firm. He will stay in the Dark Continent for nine 
months, returning about the first of next year. 


LANSING, MICH. 


May 8.—During April there were more than two 
hundred and twenty building permits issued in Lansing 
for construction to cost approximately $264,000, or 
more than double the March business. This record 
was made despite the unfavorable weather. Building 
activities may be curtailed in the near future by the 
shortage ef nails and other hardware. 

C. P. Mickelson, who conducted the lumber business 
in Masom for several years, has sold an interest in the 
firm to Jesse Baker and W. S. Coon, of Jackson. The 
firm will be knewn as the Mickelson-Baker Lumber Co. 
Mason is the county seat of Ingham County. Mr. 
Mickelson is the president and general manager of the 
company; Mr. Baker, vice president; and Mr. Coon, 
secretary and treasurer. Messrs. Baker and Coon will 
remove to Mason. Both are well known in Jackson, 
where they have been employed in the Hartwick-Wood- 
field Lamber Co. Mr. Mickelson has been in busi- 
ness in Mason for twenty-two years, first being a 
member of Mickelson & Hanson Lumber Co. Two 
years later Mr. Hanson retired and E. E. Hartwick be- 
came a member of the concern, continuing for three 
years. Since then Mr. Mickelson has conducted the 
business alone. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 4.—Manufacturers and distributors of lumber 
are waiting for an early settlement of all the troubles 
that have operated to tie up the trade. All the mills 
are well supplied with orders, considering the un- 
satisfactory conditions that have existed, and it is 
hoped now that it will be possible to add something 
to stocks, as the weather promises to be more favor- 
able. The railroad embargoes have been a source of 
great annoyance, as they have operated to curtail 
if not wholly check shipments to points beyond Ohio 
River crossings, either north, west or east. 

To these embargoes affecting the movement of lum- 
ber within the United States there has recently been 
added the requirement of the railroads that freight 
rates om all lumber shipments to Canada must be pre- 
paid, and Cincinnati interests trading with that coun- 
try are coSperating in the movement to bring about 





some adjustment of the exchange market that will 
make possible the removal of this order. 

J. J. Linehan, sales manager of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., says that while the export business is 
not active, inquiries are coming in better, but condi- 
tions surrounding that market are such that a large 
volume of business is not looked for very soon, and he 
adds: “Domestic business has been taking so much 
lumber that in event of a heavy demand from abroad 
before increased production makes possible a consider- 
able accumulation of stocks the mills would not be 
able to accept much of it.” 

Miles J. Byrns, secretary and treasurer of the Cum- 
berland Valley Lumber Co., announces the purchase 
by his company of additional timber lands in eastern 
Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky, the new hold- 
ings being largely of white oak, and that to finance 
these purchases, as well as to provide for a con- 
siderable extension of the operations of the company, 
it is planned to increase the capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

This increase already has been authorized by the 
secretary of State of Ohio, the company being an Ohio 
corporation, and has been subscribed by present stock- 
holders. 

J. H. Mahan, of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., this 
city, as a member of district No. 1 of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of retail Lumber Dealers made an address 
last week before a meeting of the Cincinnati real es- 
tate and building board and took advantage of the op- 
portunity to outline the plans of the Cincinnati organ- 
ization of retail lumber dealers in pushing the move- 
ment for an extension of home building operations. He 
told of the campaign organized by the State association 
and promised the real estate men codperation in ex- 
tending the work of building homes. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 3.—Shipments of lumber by companies affected 
by the Timber Workers’ strike are being held up pend- 
ing developments. Prices are nominally unchanged in 
all lines, but should the labor trouble continue for 
any time it is regarded as quite probable that lists 
may be advanced in some lines when the rush of 
shipments begins later on. Hopes are entertained, 
however, that work will be resumed at all the plants 
within a comparatively short time. 

T. P. Bradley, manager of the Duluth Log Co., has 
returned from a visit to his company’s plant at Big 
Point, Minn. He asserted that its employees there 
informed him that they were satisfied with their 
wages and working conditions and that those who held 
cards in the Timber Workers’ Union would not strike 
without giving thirty days notice. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


May 3.—No appreciable increase in the price of 
lumber or extreme scarcity of material is expected to 
result from the lumbermen’s strike in northern Michi- 
gan, according to John F. Deacon, secretary of the 
Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association. There is suf- 
ficient stock in Detroit yards, said Mr. Deacon, to 
tide house building over for a period of sixty to ninety 
days, by which time it is expected the strike will be 
settled. This stock, however, does not include oak 
and hard maple flooring, which is obtained largely 
from the upper peninsula. These woods have been 
400 percent oversold since the beginning of the year, 
the shortage being due not to a strike but to cutting 
conditions and a scarcity of labor. After hemlock 
now in local yards is disposed of this wood, used almost 
entirely by industrial firms, will be off the market. 
Excepting the three woods named, builders will have 
the usual variety of wood to select from in local 
yards, according to Mr. Deacon. 

No sign of weakening has cropped out in the ranks 
of insurgent railroad strikers here, but officials, volun- 
teers from other branches of the rail service, and new 
men are managing to keep coal moving, and the Detroit 
Edison Co. announces resumption of full power in 
local plants. No lumber, however, has moved thru 
local yards since the first day of the walkout, and, due 
to the strike and to the new walkout of timber workers 
in the north peninsula, no hope is held out for immedi- 
ate receipts. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 3.—According to wholesalers at Milwaukee, the 
recent outlaw strike of union switchmen at Milwau- 
kee, Chicago and other large railroad centers proved 
to be a real benefit to the retail trade in Wisconsin, 
because the embargoes enabled northern mills to pay 
more attention to deliveries to lineyards thruout the 
State. Nevertheless, stocks on hand at that time 
were unusually low, and while an appreciable increase 
was possible the dealer trade is by no means plenti- 
fully supplied, in view of the urgent demand for lum- 
ber for housing construction in the industrial com- 
munities. 

The lumber trade is watching with interest the re- 
sults of a hearing held Friday, April 30, at the Re 
publican Hotel, Milwaukee, by the industrial commis- 
sion of Wisconsin on the proposition of modifying 
the State building code to permit the use of “metal 
lumber” in fireproof and slow-burning mill construc- 
tion. Metal lumber so called is now accepted in the 
Wisconsin code only for frame and ordinary construc- 
tion. Because of market conditions the commis- 
sion is being urged to allow the use of this material 
in better types of construction. 

W. C. Wilson, of Rhinelander, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., of 
Ironwood, Mich., to succeed P. J. Dumaresq, who re- 
signed May 1 to take an extended rest for recuperation. 




















Idaho White 
and Western > 


PINE. 


are gaining preference with build- 

ers who formerly used the old- 

fashioned pine from Minnesota. 

The soft, easy-working quality 

of these two woods make them 

naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 

needs. Here are a few of 

uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 


Douglas Fir 


Other Port Orford Cedar 


Woods | Sitka Spruce 
We Red Cedar 
Western Hemlock 


Can 


. Idaho Fir and Larch 
Ship 


Red Cedar Shingles 





| EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
| CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
| W.O. Womeledorf, Mer. 
| CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
| T. W. Lehmann, Mar. 
| MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 
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G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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Remember 


PP Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 


shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. a eel COMPANY 
WA '} d '* Mer A 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














- CALIFORNIA. 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


eneral Office, 


——— Bids. San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

















looking for values in 
Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 
The Lumber 


Pilines: 


Company 
N. P. and : 
Milwaukee Missoula, Mont. 
Shipments. Gen. Offices and Mills. 
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“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 
opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 


gard toCha- . Cedar Posts. 

pin's Life- CHAPINS They sell be- 

time Axe- causetheylook 

Split West- LI PEFI ME good to the 
ern Red farmer, too. 
° Columbia Bidg., 

BE. I. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 4.—The Mississippi at Memphis continues to 
rise and will reach the crest here within the next 
forty-eight hours, with a stage of approximately 38.5 
feet or within less than two feet of the maximum 
shown several weeks ago. Industries along Wolf 
River north of the city and in New South Memphis 
are beginning to feel the effects of the present high 
water and some of them have already been forced to 
close down in part or in whole. Conditions thruout 
the Memphis territory, too, have been again rendered 
acute from a producing standpoint by high water and 
the extremely heavy rains which have fallen during 
the last few days. Further south, a stage of 48.5 
feet is predicted for Helena, Ark., and a stage within 
two feet or less of the recent maximum will be seen 
at Natchez, Vicksburg and other river points in Mis- 
sissippi and northern Louisiana. The water is falling 
very slowly south of Greeneville and it is now appar- 
ent that the new rise will appear before the old one 
has run down very far, with the result that the 
new stage will be high enough to maintain present 
unfavorable logging and manufacturing operations 
for several weeks, even if there are no further rains. 
But rains continue to fall and these are seriously com- 
plicating conditions already highly unfavorable, so 
that there are very few mills in operation thruout 
the entire producing regions in eastern Arkansas, 
western Mississippi and northern Louisiana. 

“You may say that practically all hardwood plants 
in the lower Mississippi Valley proper are out of com- 
mission and that they will not be able to resume on 
a normal basis before the middle of June or first of 
July,” said one of the most prominent lumber manu- 
facturers at Memphis, with mills in northern Louis- 
iana today. 

Reports indicate excessive precipitation at many 
points in the Yazoo and Mississippi deltas, notably 
Greenwood, Shaw, Belzoni, Harrison, Vicksburg and 
Natchez, as well as most of Bolivar County. Bogue 
Chitto, in the latter county, is reported “an inland 
sea’’ because of the excessive rains therein, 12 inches 
in the short space of eleven days. Rains have oc- 
curred thruout the immediate Memphis territory and 
in addition to lowlands covered with water there 
are many logging tracks entirely out of commission. 

“Stocks are not more than 30 percent of normal in 
the southern field, production is not more than 10 to 
15 percent of average in the valley territory and 
demand is on the basis of about 150 percent com- 
pared with normal.” This is the way one member of 
the trade responded to an inquiry as to the position 
of the market. This is only another way of saying 
that the tone is excellent and that prices are excep- 
tionally well maintained. There are many buyers, 
both consumers and distributers, now in the market 
because of the absolute need for lumber as a result 
of the exhaustion or near-exhaustion of stocks on 
hand growing out the recent embargoes which have 
restricted deliveries in every direction. The embargo 
situation shows some further improvement and some 
lumber is being moved to destinations in the North, 
East and West. There are many points, however, to 
which shipments can not be made because, as conges- 
tion is relieved at one place, it manifests itself at 
another. Still, the modification of embargoes is re- 
sulting in substantial increase in demand from both 
consuming and distributing interests and they are 
showing a disposition to pay prices asked by holders. 
This is particularly true of those firms whose repre- 
sentatives have come south and have seen, with their 
own eyes, conditions with which manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber are having to contend. 

Concessions are no longer being made and all items 
are selling at about the highest prices of the year, 
according to prominent members of the trade here. 
Cottonwood and gum in the lower grades which were 
slightly easier a short time ago are now in excellent 
demand at full prices. Oak, ash, gum and the other 
staple woods, in the higher grades, are in good call 
and some large transactions have been put thru re- 
cently. Relations between supply and demand, owing 
to the greatly decreased production and the further 
loss in stocks, are more strained than they have been 
at any other time this season and the average manu- 
facturer is confident that present conditions can not 
fail to eventuate in higher prices. Foreign buying 
is of good volume, considering the limited quantities 
of oak, ash and red gum available for the filling of 
orders from overseas. Thin oak is in particularly 
strong call from overseas. 

Hartwell Bros., of Chicago, have opened offices in 
the McCall Building here and they have awarded 
contract for the erection of a handle plant here that 
will be the largest operated by it. It has handle 
plants. equipped with turning mills, at Poplar Bluff 
and Lilbourn, Mo., Brinkley and Smithton, Ark., and 
Walkerville, Canada, but the Memphis plant will be 
equipped with both turning facilities and finishing 
machinery, thus enabling the company to sell from 
Memphis direct to the consuming trade. The canacity 
of the local plant is to be 1000 dozen handles a 
day. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 5.—Building permits for last month numbered 
600. with total costs of $1,640,000. This is a gain 
of 123 percent over the corresponding month of last 
year, when the costs were $734,000 and permits num- 
hbered 593. For the first four months of this year 
1,212 permits were granted at a cost of $4,175,000. 
This compares with 1,319 permits and costs of $2,222.,- 
000 in the same time last year. or a gain of 83 per- 
cent. Last week the number of permits granted was 
126. with fifty-two frame dwellings, the record week 
of this year. 

Local shingle handlers say they are getting 
shingles on both the old thousand basis and the new 
square-pack basis. which makes it necessary to quote 
both ways to their customers. It is going to take 


some time, it is stated, for all the mills to get ad- 


justed to the new method, and in the meantime some 
confusion is occurring. Dealers would like to have 
their shingles all on one basis and most of them pre- 
fer the new method. 

The A. H. Weaver Lumber Corporation has been 
incorporated here with a capital of $20,000 to en- 
gage in the wholesale lumber business. The company 
will specialize in beech, birch and basswood and wil) 
have the output of two mills. ‘The office will be at 
703 Erie County Bank Ruilding. Mr. Weaver is 
well known in the local trade, having been connected 
with two of the hardwood wholesale companies during 
the last fifteen years. 

R. F. Throm, formerly of this city, and now with 
Colby & Dickinson, (Inc.), wholesale lumber, Seattle, 
Wash., was a visitor in the trade this week. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., is spend- 
ing a week on a business trip to New York and Phila- 
delphia and to the company’s southern headquarters 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 3.—There has been a general slump ia hard- 
wood, the South and western unembargoed points fur- 
nishing less relief for hardwood than for pine on ac- 
count of the small number of manufacturing plants in 
those territories compared with the North and Bast 
No. 1 common sap gum and No. 2 common oak have 
suffered most in the slump. While the prices are con- 
siderably lower than they were sixty days ago, the 
movement is very light. Bconomic pressure on the 
small mills has caused them to make concessions to 
unembargoed points and it is not expected that the 
situation will be relieved until the railroads have got 
back to normal shape. 
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G. F. STOCKERT, who was largely a ha 
lumber in the vicinity of Buckhannon, W. 
died at a hospital at Clarksburg recently "of shires’ 
He was 68 years of age and is survived by a 
widow and one son. 





THOMAS J. FINNERTY, sales manager of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Canon City, Colo, died 
recently in Denver. It is reported that he com- 
mitted suicide because of business worries. Mr. 
Finnerty was 42 vears old and unmarried. 


OSCAR J. THIGPEN, member of the lumber firm 
of Bates-Phillips Co., died at. his home in Green- 
wood, La., recently of apoplexy. He was 57 years 
old. The funeral services were held in Shreveport, 
La., with burial at Mansfield. 








C. WESLEY WELDIN, a lumberman of Wilming- 
ton, Del., died April 25 at the age of 77. He had 
been active in the business life of the city for fifty 
years, being connected with several banking and 
one insurance company as well as the lumber 
business. He is survived by a widow and four 
daughters. 





EDWARD L. HALL, of Jamestown, N. Y., died 
at his home there on May 2, aged 79. He had large 
interests in that section and in the South and 
West, and devoted most of his life to the produc- 
tion of lumber. He was born at Warren, Pa., but 
had long lived in Jamestown. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War. A son and daughter survive, 
also a brother and two sisters. 





RALPH RATHBUN STEWART, son of a former 
leading lumberman of the Southwest, and himself 
prominent in the lumber business of the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, died in Seattle, April 28. 
aged 42. Mr. Stewart was formerly with the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., but left 
that company to go with the Arctic Lumber Co. 
of Cordova, Alaska, and later was connected with 
the Stimson Mill Co., of Ballard, and the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Co. A widow and sen sur- 
vive him, also one brother and three sisters and 
= parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Stewart, of 

enver. 





COL. JOHN T. McGRAW, of Grafton, W. Va.. 
died suddenly of heart disease while on a train 
enroute from New York to his home in Grafton. 
Col. McGraw was largely instrumental tn the 
development of West Virginia timber and other 
resources, having built the Holly stg 4 & Addison 
railroad from the Baltimore & Ohio line to Web- 
ster Springs, which opened up a large coal and 
timber territory. He was interested in timber and 
coal industries of the State extensively. Colonel 
McGraw was several times Democratic candidate 
for United States Senate and in 1899 was defeated 
by one vote. He was 64 years of age and never 
married. A mother and three sisters survive him. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


ELKINS, bd Va., May 3.—The Keystone Mannfac- 
turing Co. has purchased the holdings of the Glade 
Lumber Co. in Bi ee and Tucker counties, West Vir- 
ginia. About 9,000 acres of timber are included in the 
deal. 





Rison, ArRK., May 3.—Dave Cash, of Draughon, has 
purchased a large tract of timber in Louisiana, and has 
installed a mill. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., May 3.—The Logan-Elkhern Coal 
& Lumber Corporation has organized and has _ pur- 
chased extensive hardwood timber and coal lands in 
the Boone’s Fork section of Letcher county. J. K. 
Legg and P. J. Smith, of Hazard, Kv., have purchased 
timber on Caudill’s Branch of Rockhouse Creek. 





LuMBeER, fence building material and agricaltaral 
implements are some of the chief articles of foreign 
origin in demand in South Africa at the pres- 
ent time. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


May 1.—Car material again occupied the stellar 
positiqn for the mills as a whole in this district dur- 
ing the last week, with uppers second and dimension 
trailing along a poor third. 

Thé result, judging from the reports of various mills, 
was reflected directly upon prices, as quotations on car 
material and similar cuttings were reported as strong; 
uppers inclined to soften, and dimension actually 
softened, altho no actual drop in price was recorded 
as a whole. 

Mills seeking the car material business stated that 
orders were plentiful with no apparent likelihood of 
dropping off and that prices would undoubtedly hold. 
Accumulations of yard stock resulting from car ma- 
terial cutting, were, they said, being piled in the case 
of rail mills and shipped south as random to Cali- 
fornia by the tide water plants. 

Reports on cars for the first time in weeks appeared 
to conflict, some of the mills reporting the situation 
the “tightest yet” and others that they were having no 
trouble in securing cars. 

Export business maintained the same high level of 
the last several weeks, with the market firm to 
stronger. Included in the water shipments were 400,- 
000 feet from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for 
the Copper River Railroad in’ Alaska; several hun- 
dred thousand feet taken from a number of the mills 
by the steamer Santa Inez for the west coast of South 
America and 1,100,000 feet by the Japanese steamer 
Liverpool Maru for the Orient. This latter shipment, 
about equally divided between the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Lumber Co., was 
lightered to Seattle to save time as the Liverpoc] Maru 
was taking additional cargo at that point. 

J. G. Dickson, vice president of the Pacific States 
Lumber Co. and the Cascade Timber Co., spent the 
week end at the Selach (Wash.) mill. Mr. Dickson re- 
ports the market holding without change so far as his 
operations are concerned. 

J. A. Gabel, president of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., spent several days this week at Everett, Wash., 
on business. 

W. Yale Henry, secretary of the Clear Fir Lumber 
Co., is spending two weeks in California on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 1.—The crop outlook is excellent in the fruit 
raising districts, altho more rain is needed by some of 
the farmers in certain sections, San Francisco bank 
clearings for the week amounted to $144,054,000, a 
gain of $30.616,000 over last year. 

The lumber situation here is rather quiet with the 
average wholesaler, altho some of the large concerns 
have been booking many orders for rail delivery and 
the coastwise steamers have all the lumber cargoes 
they can carry. 

The yardmen are buying for their present needs and 
are inclined to be cautious while watching the trend 
of the fir market. If they could be convinced that 
prices would be stabilized, they would buy heavily. 
The base price on common fir domestic cargo list No. 
7 is around $38. A few cars are coming thru from 
Oregen. 

Conditions in the Douglas fir market are little more 
encouraging, according to prominent wholesalers. 
While yard stock is quiet, special cuttings are in good 
demand and mills in the north are holding firm 
and refusing to accept offers of business at reduced 
prices. There are numerous inquiries but the large 
buyers are still holding off and trying to beat down the 
prices, without success. They are carrying all the 
stock they can bring in by rail and water. Transit car 
business, which was a source of weakness, is not en- 
couraged by either wholesalers or mills at present. 
Railroad companies have been buying considerable car 
material and there are numerous inquiries for more. 
Ties are in brisk demand for many roads. 

The redwood market is very firm, with the mills 
sold considerably ahead on clears and no dry stocks 
on hand, There may be a little common accumulating 
in some sizes but there is a strong demand for boards. 
Mills are finding it hard to increase production in face 
of considerable labor turn over. Rail shipments have 
improved considerably now that the embargoes have 
been lifted from most points. 

Redwood shingles are slow, but stocks are not heavy 
and manufacturers do not fear overproduction. 

The white and sugar pine market is strong, eastern 
inquiries having increased considerably during the last 
two weeks. There are indications that uppers will ad- 
vance in the near future, as they are now out of line 
with the lower grades. There are no stocks on hand, 
heavy sales have been made and the lumber is worth 
more. 

Buyers who have been expecting a weakening when 
the new season’s cut comes in probably will be dis- 
appointed, as there are indications that the lumber 
will be absorbed as fast as produced. One or two of 
the mills have already booked large orders ahead. But 
the large mills, generally, are not desirous of selling 
far in advance. Most of the mills are now in operation 
and will try to make up as far as possible for the late 
start. With few exceptions, the mills have enough 
cars and are loading lumber for eastern points that 
are not embargoed. There are very few complaints. 

While there have been some predictions of a short- 
age of California pine box shook, the mills will make 
special efforts to take care of all demands. Box lumber 
ia still very scarce, but most of the mills are now in 


operation and daily increasing the supply of box grades 
for drying. A scare has been thrown into the fruit- 
canning situation by the phenomenal advance in the 
price of sugar, which may greatly reduce the quantity 
of fruit canned this year. In that event more green 
fruit will be shipped, requiring a great deal of shook. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is preparing to open a new 
logging operation and electric donkey engines will be 
used thruout. The contract for the equipment has 
been placed with the General Electric Co. and the 
Williamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland. The 
company will develop with a steam plant 10,000 kilo- 
watts capacity to operate the electric donkeys. Re- 
pairs to the main engine at Mill “B” at Scotia are 
about completed and the output of redwood lumber will 
be increased, with both mills running. Good eastern 
shipments are being made, with the railroad situation 
considerably improved. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is again well supplied 
with cars at Samoa, Humboldt County, and has just 
resumed heavy shipments of redwood to the eastern 
market. The mill is cutting at the rate of about 
210,000 feet a day and has large orders to fill. The 
company’s fir mills in Oregon are operating steadily 
and prices are being fairly well maintained. With logs 
advancing, there is not much probability of prices 
weakening. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., who is again attending to busi- 
ness at his San Francisco office after an automobile 
accident, is optimistic as to the white and sugar pine 
market. He expects prices to continue as high as at 
present, with a probability of some advance in No. 1 
shop and better. Stocks are very low and there is a 
good eastern demand. He expects this year’s cut to be 
about the same as last year’s which was 20 percent less 
than that of 1917 in this district. The Michigan- 
California Lumber Co.’s mill at Pino Grande and the 
factories at Camino started up recently and are in 
full operation, with a cut of 160,000 feet in ten hours, 
A total cut of 25,000.000 feet is expected for the 
season. Good shipments are being made on old orders. 
There will be no new stock ready for shipment before 
June 1. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co., which has been 
operating its old mill for several weeks, will start up 
the new 3-band mill on May 1. The railroad strike, 
which tied up shipments of machinery, was respon- 
sible for the delay in starting the new plant. A 
large cut is expected this season. President J. H. 
Queal is paying a visit to McCloud, 

The Red River Lumber Co. is running full at West- 
wood and cutting white and sugar pine at the rate 
of nearly 600,000 feet a day. Cars are again being 
loaded and shipped to eastern points without much 
difficulty from embargoes. A recent shipment for 
Omaha had to be re-routed. 

B. Y. Crannell, of Ottawa, Canada, president of the 
Little River Redwood Co., who recently arrived here, 
has gone to Bulwinkle, Calif., to pay his annual visit 
to the mill, which is in charge of H. W. Cole. M. 
K. Lauden, manager of the San Francisco sales office, 
says the company is pretty well sold up and no dry 
lumber is accumulating. Buyers are taking lumber off 
the sticks without waiting for it to get completely 
dry. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is carrying good stocks 
at its Oakland yard and is shipping lumber to its yards 
in the interior of the State after some delays caused 
by the railroad strike. U. G. Richards is in southern 
California looking over the yard situation. Secretary 
C. A. Thayer is expected back from Honolulu about 
the middle of May. The company’s mill at Bellingham, 
Wash., is closed while new boilers are being installed, 
but the mill at Hoquiam is running full. 

There was a large attendance at the Douglas Fir 
Club’s luncheon meeting last Tuesday, with several 
visitors from the East and north coast. L. R. Put- 
man and L. Germain, jr., representing the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers, addressed the mem- 
bers on the work of their organization. They have 
left for the Northwest to hold meetings in the prin- 
cipal cities and secure additional members. 

L. Germain, jr., president of the Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been making a tour of the Oregon 
and California white and sugar pine mills, accompanied 
by J. S. Kent, his Pacific coast representative. He 
found the mills generally in operation and holding very 
firm on prices. Mr. Germain is enthusiastic over the 
West and predicts a great future for the white and 
sugar pine interests. He expects to expand his com- 
pany’s operations here and engage in selling lumber 
on the Pacific coast as well as buying. 

Charles R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., this city, has returned from an extensive eastern 
trip after visiting Chicago, New York and Washington. 
He expects a continued demand for redwood at good 
prices. 

F. O. McGavic, formerly sales manager of the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., has arrived here from Minne- 
apolis, where he has been taking care of the eastern 
sales for several months. He has not yet announced 
his plans for the future. He has had much experience 
as an executive in lumber sales. 


R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co., 
this city, has returned from a trip to New York and 
the South. He found an increased demand for red- 
wood in the East and expectations of a large con- 
sumption of lumber during the coming building season. 
He visited his brother, L. A. Buzard, ast « ela 
Frost Sibley Lumber Co.’s mill at Lamison, Ala. 

J. E. Danaher, vice president of the Michigan-Call- 
fornia Lumber Co. and president of the Booth-Kelly 
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Our new book of 
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cations, lumber and mill bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most | 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, | 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. | 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influencing 
tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 ART PLAN 
BOOKS are “standard equipment’ in the service departments of 
thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bungalows’’ contains 50 
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artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a of larger residences 
of distinction and beauty; all proved practical, suited to any cli- 
mate; either postpaid $1 or both for $1.50. Send today: 
newest and best home ideas in America. Blue Prints of any home 
supplied at small cost. AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Build- 
as —™ 1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma 
‘ity, i 
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Lumber Co., has left here for his home in Detroit, after 
having spent three months on the coast. 

The large lumber and shipping firm of Comyn, 
Mackall & Co., this city, has been dissolved, B. F. 
Mackall retiring and taking over several of the man- 
ufacturing plants. W. Leslie Comyn disposed of his 
interest in these concerns to Mackall. The Weston 
Basket & Barrel Co., this city, the Florin Basket Co., 
the Raymond Veneer Co., the Los Angeles Basket Co., 
and the Southern California Box Co. are included. 
Mr. Mackall will make his headquarters at the Weston 
plant. W. L. Comyn will continue in the shipping and 
lumber business, operating a large leased fir mill at 
Port Blakeley, Wash., under the name of the Dominion 
Mill Co. He has incorporated the W. L. Comyn Co., 
with $1,250.000 capital, which will be general agent 
for three affiliated firms: The Pacific Motorship Co., 
the Pacific Freighters Co., and the Dominion Mill Co. 
Mr. Comyn is president and R. J. Ringwood vice presi- 
dent. The Pacific Motorship Co., R. J. Ringwood presi- 
dent, has been organized to operate the first Pacific 
coastwise motorship line with its own ships. The 
company, capitalized at $2,750,000, has purchased 
from J. E. Chilberg the Balcatta and three other 4,400- 
ton motorships, each costing $400,000. The above ves- 
sel will sail from Vancouver, B. C., in June, the 
motorship route including also Seattle, San Francisco, 
San Pedro, San Diego, and ports as far south as 
Valparaiso. The Pacific Freighters Co. will operate 
five barkentines, completed from United States Ship- 
ping Board hulls, in the transpacific trade, carrying 
lumber for the Dominion Mill Co. Comyn, Mackall 
& Co. organized in 1910 and have done a large export 
business in lumber and merchandise. 

Julius Seidel, head of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, who is making a tour of the Coast, has 
gone to Fort Bragg to spend a week at the Union Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant in company with Otis Johnson. 

Harold Knapp, sales manager of the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, who arrived here during the week to 
look ever the lumber situation, has gone to Fort Bragg 
to post up on redwood production. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 1.—Operation of the Wagner mill on Granite 
Creek, which was installed last fall, will begin in a 
very short time, and a crew of between twenty and 
thirty men will be at work getting out logs and saw- 
ing lumber at the plant, which is near Eureka, Mont. 
Two weeks ago a deal was made between Mr. Wagner 
and George W. Getts, of Grand Forks, N. D., and these 
two men will go into partnership to manufacture lum- 
ber. Mr. Getts will back the operation and it will be 
in charge of Mr. Wagner, according to current report. 
The Wagner mill was installed last fall, but the un- 
usual weather that prevailed during the winter made 
a shutdown necessary. 

After several rebuffs in its undaunted fight over 
the Callahan Creek timber controversy, Troy is now 
apparently the winner and will secure a sawmill as a 
result of the acceptance by the Missoula forestry 
officials of the bid by the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Co. of $4.25 a thousand feet. Between 60,000,000 and 
80,000,000 feet of timber is included in the tract and 
it is believed that the recommendation of the Missoula 
officials is final. 

H. G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Co., 
now in Kalispell but formerly at Essex, Mont., has 
just returned from a winter’s trip to California, visit- 
ing in some of the larger cities, but the Flathead 
Valley surely looked good to Mr. Miller. Mrs. Miller 
accompanied Mr. Miller on this trip. This company is 
getting the output from two mills near Kalispell, the 
Schlyers mill, Creston, Mont., and the McMannamy 
mill, which is about twelve miles southwest of Kalis- 


ell. 
‘ OMAHA, NEB. 


May 3.—While there is some talk of lower lumber 
quotations among the trade here, there is a feeling 
that there is little permanent to be expected out of 
this tendency, and that these quotations are the result 
of special circumstances. One lumberman claims to 
have received quotations on oak at $25 a thousand 
lower, while some have received quotations of $10 off 
on common dimension stuff. Other lumbermen here, 
however, declare that such quotations are made only in 
sporadic instances where there is an effort to escape 
excessive demurrage. Still others say that such quota- 
tions are apt to be heard of here and there where the 
firm having a big stock on hand is feeling a financial 
squeeze due to the high money market and wishes to 
unload something at once to meet a few financial obli- 
gations or to avoid the necessity of borrowing more 
money at the high rate. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 5.—State Forester W. T. Cox and Roy G. Pierce, 
forest pathologist in the United States bureau of plant 
industry, conferred last week on measures to prevent 
spread of the white pine blister rust. 

H. E. McMillan has resigned from the sales force 
of the Central Warehouse Co. to go into the wholesale 
trade for himself as the McMillan Lumber Co. His 
son, Leslie McMillan, recently discharged from army 
service, is associated with him. 

Yard managers of Bovey, Shute & Jackson (Inc.) 
had their annual gathering here last week, including 
three days of conferences on trade matters, a bowling 
tournament, a banquet and a dance at the Elks Club. 
Cc. M. Stafford and E. O. Hawksett, well known whole- 
sale dealers, made talks on the western lumber situ- 
ation. 

John Junge, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
is back from the West after spending some time at 
Spokane looking after its buying interests. He says 


many small mills are hampered by the lack of whole- 
sale outlets, caused by the refusal of banks to advance 
money on transit cars. 

Cc. H. Mickelson, assistant manager of the Virginia 


& Rainy Lake Co., has been on a business visit here. 
conferring with John Gillies, its sale representative in 
this market. 

W. A. Vye, manager of the yards of the Brickson 
Helleckson Lumber Co., with headquarters at Plaza, 
N. D., was here last week and reported that the com- 
pany has bought a yard at Shevlin, Minn., from Nelson 
& Thorpe. 

Harry Bratnober, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., is on a 
short business trip to the Pacific coast. 

W. R. Fifer, of Seattle, with the Western Lumber 
Sales Co., stopped here on his way east the other day 
to visit acquaintances in the trade. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 1.—The banquet given Wednesday night, Apri} 
28, in the Grayport Hotel in Hoquiam by the Na- 
tional Association of Stationary Engineers was in a 
large sense a gathering of lumbermen interested in the 
lumber business. C, A. Shiveley, of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, told of educational work in con- 
nection with the organization. Fred Hoskinson, also 
of a Hoquiam plant, talked on “Politics.” The debate 
on the question, “Resolved, That a chief engineer 
should have a technical education,” was a feature of 
the discussions. Mr. Harris, of the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen; Mr. Eckstrom, of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co., supported the affirmative; Mr. 
Campbell, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., and Mr. 
Allison, of the Crane Co., the negative. The vote was 
given the negative. Among those responding to toasts 
were Warren Dutton, of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co.; R. G. Ownby, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. ; 
F. C. Williams, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam; Mr. Konitz, of the Western Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen; Watson West, of the A. J. West Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen ; C. G. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam; J. W. Vasbinder, of the Bay City 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen; Mr. Eckstrom, of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Mr. Paddock, of the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis; and F. Whaster, of 
the General Package Co., Aberdeen. The affair was 
declared to be one of the most successful of its kind 
ever held. 

The Shafer Bros. Sunset mill at Montesano is shut 
down for changes which, when completed, will make the 
plant one of the most modern on Grays Harbor. The 
mill will be rearranged, new equipment added and a 
power house built. A dry kiln that will double the 
output of the mill is being built. Cottages are being 
erected for the accommodation of some of the em- 
ployes, who, on account of house shortage, are unable 
to house their families. 

Aberdeen’s newest industrial plant, the KB. K. Bishop 
sawmill, has been in operation two weeks. A crew of 
thirty is employed, but this number will be doubled 
as soon as construction work is completed. The miii 
is being operated eight hours, but two shifts will be at 
work soon. Each shift will preduce 75,000 feet of 


lumber, 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 1.—There is but little change in the lumber 
market since last week. Owing to the embargo placed 
on all eastern shipments by the railroads during the 
switchmen’s strike there has been a falling off in in- 
quiries for yard stock and uppers. The railroads have 
contiaued to buy and with the orders on hand the mills 
have produced their normal output. The shingle mar- 
ket changed but little during the week. Lath con- 
tinue to be off. Logs are still high, prices being for 
No. 1 fir, $36; No. 2, $25; No. 8, $18. Cedar logs 
are scarce and run from $30 to $45. With the pres- 
ent prices for lumber building continues te be brisk. 

The new sawmill on the west side of the river at 
Kelso, built by the Thompson-Ferd Lumber Co., be- 
gan sawing this week, the start having been delayed 
by non-delivery of machinery. The mill will have a 
capacity of about 100,000 feet of lumber a day. 

A number of improvements have been made about 
the plant of the Yeoman Lumber Co., at Pe Ell, in- 
cluding additions to the cross arm factory, office 
building and additional dockage. 

The Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, has completed the 
building of dry kilns 60x90 feet in size, and a 70-foot 
diameter burner is soon to be constructed. 

The shingle mill of the McLane & Shingle Co. at 
Kelso has shut down because of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the shingle market. The Kelso Shingle Co. 
closed its mill earlier in the month. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 1.—Everett lumbermen, producing both tim- 
bers and shingles, today seem te have adopted the atti- 
tude of watchful waiting. Nothing in the transporta- 
tion, production or price situation arose during the 
week to lend either encouragement or discouragement. 
There was considerable betterment of the car situation, 
but the lifting of embargoes, permitting shipments, 
were not of such extent as to affect materially the dis- 
patch of product. Some shingle men are still inclined 
to take a gloomy view of the situation. One asserted 
that with stars selling at the mill at $4, against a 
price of $5.65 a few months ago, and clears at $5 
against a price then of $7, and logs in the same period 
advanced from $26 to $40, with incidental wage ad- 
vances, the industry is not breaking even. Others, 
however, look forward optimistically to a vastly aug- 
mented demand for building materials when the East 
recovers from the setback of its late spring and ex- 
pect an upward turn in the market that will insure 
profitable operation. 

All plants here continue running full time and the 
labor situation is not disquieting. The mills have not 
lost the usual number of operatives this spring thru 
defection to Alaska industries, and there are indica- 
tions that none will be shorthanded during the year. 
To the “off” year in the salmon fishing industry is 
attributed in part the lack of mill rank desertions. 
many men who work in mills in the winter and ply 
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the fishermen’s vocation in the summer having chosen 
to remain with the mill work during the “lean” fish- 
ing year. 

Logging operations are moving finely with the re- 
turn of better weather and the log supply is ample, 
altho not of such dimensions as to affect the log 
market figures. 

E. L. Cennor, of Connor & Bailey, known as “the 
king of shingle marketers,” has been confined to his 
home at Forest Lake Park, between Everett and Seat- 
tle, the last week with the flu, and, while he is recover- 
ing, he does not expect to be out for a week or more 
yet. A. M. Bailey, of Connor & Bailey, and Charles A. 
Stubenrauch, who assists Mr. Connor in looking after 
the sales, report the shingle demand as quiet and that 
it is a situation that should be expected, considering 
the late spring, preventing ordinary building. Mr. 
Bailey states that many mills are now being forced 
to close down because of the high cost of logs and the 
low price of shingles. Mr. Bailey, by the way, has 
been in the Puget Sound country for over a quarter 
of a century. 

The planing mill of the Canyon Lumber Co. was 
closed from April 9 to 20 while a big Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. turbine with 2,600 horsepower was 
being installed, and now the planing mill is operated 
entirely by electricity, each machine having an indi- 
vidual motor. Part of the sawmill is also electrically 
operated, The sawmill ran steadily thru the installa- 
tion, turning out 260,000 feet in eight hours. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 1.—Practically every wholesale lumber dealer 
in Portland attended the luncheon meeting called to- 
gether here Friday, April 30, to hear the plans of 
L. Germain, jr., and L. R. Putman for the organization 
of a national wholesale lumber dealers’ association. 
The luncheon was held in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce and under the auspices of the Portland 
branch of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of 
which Mr. Held is local manager. Roy A. Dailey. 
second vice president of the association, who came 
down from Seattle with Secretary-manager Floyd, pre- 
sided, and all of the Portland wholesalers called upon 
for remarks spoke favorably of the plan, which is yet 
in its infancy. 

W. B. Swift, of Chicago, spent a week in the timber 
districts ef western Oregon under escort of Russell 
Hawkins, of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), which has large 
holdings on Tillamook Bay. As an executive of the 
International Harvester Co., Mr. Swift is one of the 
largest buyers of lumber in the United States, and 
his observations lead him to advocate closer harvesting 
of the forest crop than is now being made. “There 
ought to be more utilization of the tree,” said Mr. 
Swift, “and less left on the ground. Lumber should 
be shipped in more seasoned states and dealers should 
keep larger stocks of seasoned lumber. This would 
make a saving in freight and there would be other 
economies by closer harvesting of trees. There should 
be a clear gain of 30 to 40 percent in available timber 
by following more economical methods. The situation 
in the South is changing rapidly and five years more 
will make a marked change in the map of southern 
lumber production. It is staggering to see the in- 
roads made into the timber and five years will see 
little of the stand remaining there. Many of the 
operators are establishing themselves in the Pacific 
Northwest and more of the big operators will come 
here where the large timber reserves are.” After visit- 
ing British Columbia, Mr. Swift will return to Chi- 
cago. 

From Astoria it was reported Friday that Amedee 
M. Smith, prominent real estate man of Portland, 
and R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, had taken an option on 160 acres of land at 
Astoria ewned by the Astoria Marine Iron Works and 
valued at $100,000. Mr. Smith admitted the option 
here today but denied having any knowledge of what 
the tract is to be used for if purchased. He said 
articles that appeared in the daily press to the effect 
that Mr. Booth represents the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, in the transaction and that that 
company would build “the largest lumber mill on the 
Pacific coast there,” but this he does not know 
anything about. The tract has a frontage of 2,500 
feet on Youngs Bay and it is rumored that the mill 
will be a $2,000,000 project. A dispatch from Astoria 
says that the deal was closed Thursday night in Port- 
land, Walter S. Hidden and Amedee M. Smith acting 
for Mr. Booth and Thomas Bilyeu and V. A. Vigers 
representing the Astoria Marine Iron Works. It is 
said that tentative plans call for the construction 
of a 40-aere pond for log booms. The tract purchased 
is a part of 11,000 feet of water frontage purchased 
by the Astoria Marine Iron Works in 1917. A few 
weeks ago the Long-Bell interests bought a huge 
tract of timber in the Cowlitz River valley district. 

The West Coast Box & Lumber Co., of which J. P. 
Keating is the head, has just completed equipping its 
Plant in North Portland with electric motors and a 
large blower system, giving the plant an output of two 
carloads of box shooks in eight hours. Mr. Keating 
says that the demand for box shooks, as he sees it, 
continues active and in a volume that he feels con- 
fident will absorb the maximum output of the box 
factories of the Pacific Northwest. J. B. Knapp, sales 
manager, has returned from his wedding trip that took 
him to British Columbia and back home by way of 
Spokane. Mr. Knapp on April 17 married Miss Helene 
D. Chaffin, of this city, in the presence of a few inti- 
mate friends. 

The Buehner Lumber Co. had a costly fire at its 
plant at North Bend Thursday of this week, but 
Philip Buehner, head of the company, says that re- 
pairs will have been made so as to resume operations 
next week. The fire started in the boiler house from 
some cause so far unknown. Allan Turner, sales man- 
ager for the company, says that while the demand 
for fir lumber is quiet, there is a very strong demand 
for spruce, which his company is specializing in at 


present because of its excellent supply of spruce logs 
near at hand. Mr. Turner says that the call for 
spruce is heavier than ever in the history of Pacific 
Northwest lumbering. Mr. Turner also says that the 
supply of spruce logs is scarce to the extent that 
several mills otherwise cutting largely spruce and buy- 
ing logs in the open market have been forced to devote 
their entire time to fir and hemlock. 

Instead of declining, fir logs advanced during the 
week, some loggers sending out notices today that 
henceforth their price will be $18 for No. 3, $25 for 
No. 2 and $35 for No. 1. This means a stationary 
price for No. 3, an advance of $1 on No. 2 and an ad- 
vance of $5 on No. 1 logs. Hemlock logs are bringing 
$21 top, with spruce at $28 top, and red cedar logs 
are being held at $35, altho shingle manufacturers are 
not inclined to pay this price. They have been holding 
off buying for a couple of weeks, hoping to bring down 
prices to a level at which they say they can afford 
to buy. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. reports that its 
new arrangement of operating its sawmill plant three 
8-hour shifts daily is working out satisfactorily. Once 
each week, on Sunday, the mill’s machinery is given 
a thoro overhauling. The result is that production is 
fully up to expectations on all shifts. The logging 
output has also been speeded up and an additional 
camp opened. A new McGiffert log loader, in addition 
to the two heretofore in use, has been added to the 
equipment at the new camp. 

Announcement was made at Eugene, Ore., Thurs- 
day, by R. A. Booth, president of the Oregon Land & 
Livestock Co., of the sale of 40,000 acres of pine tim- 
ber in Lake and Klamath counties to the Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a large mill at Chiloquin, a 
short distance north of Klamath Falls. The deal in- 
volved a consideration of $1,000,000. The Modoc 
company will erect a mill on the newly acquired tract 
and will construct a railroad to afford access to the 
timber. Mr. Booth is senior member of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene and Wendling. 

The J. EB. Morris Lumber Co. (Inc.), exporter and 
wholesaler, and the J. E. Morris Mill Co. (Inc.), manu- 
facturer, have opened an office here with C. C. Crow as 
sales manager. The headquarters are in Seattle. Mr. 
Crow is a well known lumberman, having been en- 
gaged in business here for himself until about two 
years ago, when he enlisted in the tank service of the 
army. He was ready to go overseas when the armistice 
was arranged. 

H. F. Kalvalage, head of the Kalvalage Lumber Co., 
made a tour of the mills in this district a few days ago 
and found stocks better balanced than for some time, 
with no large surplus in any particular line. He be- 
lieves that prices have reached their lowest level and 
that they will advance as soon as business shows re- 
vival. Letters from Texas indicate that dealers there 
are going to be more active in this district than in 
the past. 

The steamer Steelmaker is here loading 1,500,000 
feet of lumber for London. The vessel is of the 
Isthmian line, operated by the United States Steel 
Products Co. between the Pacific coast United States 
ports and Europe and from Europe to Vancouver, 
B. C. The Steel Voyager, a second ship of the line, 
is due to arrive here May 12 to load a large shipment 
of lumber for Newport on the English Channel. The 
Bantu, third vessel of the line, will call here in June 
to load for England. 

R. J. Hubbard and John Kiernan, of Portland, 
have bought from Adelsperger & Conrad, of Marsh- 
field, a tract of timber located south of the Umpqua 
River near Reedsport, containing 170,000,000 feet. 
The price is said to be in the neighborhood of $400,- 
000. Hubbard & Kiernan are chief owners of the Win- 
chester Bay Lumber Co. mill at Reedsport and the 
timber purchased will be logged to supply this mill. 

O. A. Prince, sales manager for the fir department 
of the Buswell Lumber Co., says that apparently buy- 
ers are waiting and ‘watching just now, but he expects 
them to get busy soon. The demand for special stock 
is fairly active, he reports. John G. Lockhart, for- 
merly in the lumber business at various points in 
Wisconsin, has been appointed buyer here for the 
3uswell Lumber Co. 

H. M. Rowell, who represents here the Gaynor Lum- 
ber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, reports a good demand 
for Pacific Northwest lumber in the New England 
States. The light demand from yards in the western 
part of the country he attributes to larger stocks 
than normal and the holding back of building because 
of financiers not being eager to back new building 
programs. 

Roger Jayne, buyer for the Nicola Stone & Myers 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, represented here by Frank 
C. Young, says that industrial stock is moving freely 
but the demand for building lumber is quiet. Mr. 
Jayne, who is a brother of Howard Jayne, secretary of 
the Willapa Lumber Co., was with that company until 
recently. 

J. H. MacDowell, secretary and sales manager of the 
Barker-Beach Lumber Co., says that there is an active 
demand for railroad car material, a line in which 
the company specializes. The company handles the 
output of the Tono Lumber Co.’s mill at Tono, Wash.., 
and the C. A. Taylor Lumber Co. at Kelso, Wash. 

That purchasing agents for the various railroads 
placed orders with the various mills in Oregon and 
Washington during the week for 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber was stated here today, and it was also said 
that indications are that orders for a similar quantity 
will be placed within the next two weeks. 

The offices of the Brighton Mills Co. and the Watt 
Shingle Co. have been moved into larger quarters in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. H. W. Aldrich is in 
charge of the affairs of these companies here. 

Negotiations are under way for the sale of the mill 
of the Quality Mill & Lumber Co., near Linnton. This 
plant is now being operated under a lease. The com- 
pany’s offices are here. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mille and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 

















SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 1.—A supporter of the square packing and 
sales unit for red cedar shingles reports that the new 
system is well under way. In some sections it has 
met with almost universal favor, but in others deal- 
ers have manifested considerable opposition to it. 
Eastern salesmen report that there would be much 
less difficulty in introducing the square unit if the 
mills and wholesalers would be more willing to quote 
on the square basis. Millis manufacturing Rite-Grade 
inspected shingles are all packing by the square, and 
report little difficulty in moving their stock. Those 
pushing the adoption of square packed shingles say 
it is no harder to move the new package than the 
old, all sales being slow at this time. The adoption 
of the square unit by the California Redwood Shingle 
Association has strengthened the position of the cedar 
shingle people. 

A tremendous shortage of boxes is forecasted by 
the box department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, W. C. Strong, manager, in a current 
bulletin in which this well known expert makes a 
critical analysis of existing conditions. He observes 
that there is evidence of much prosperity thruout the 
Northwest fruit districts; and with that fact in mind 
suggests that the growers and dealers should be able 
to finance their own box deals, and not compel the 
manufacturers to do so. Mr. Strong says, in part: 
“It is conservatively estimated that not over 50 per- 
cent of this year’s apple box requirements have been 
taken care of. Manufacturers of shooks are all pretty 
well booked ahead with orders. If the fruit shook 
buyers do not place their orders now, there will 
surely be an acute shortage of boxes during the pack- 
ing season.” 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has just 
completed the details of the recent reorganization 
by filing articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of State at Olympia. The capital stock is placed at 
$25,000; and the incorporators are L. D. Carpenter, 
Cc. W. Johnson and J. E. Pinkham. All of them are 
well known Seattle lumbermen, Mr, Carpenter is past 
president, as well as a member of the present board 
of directors; Mr. Johnson is president, and Mr. Pink- 
ham is treasurer and director. 

Hon. Richard W. Condon, of Port Gamble, Wash., 
widely known among the lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest from his long connection with the Puget 
Mill Co., and equally well known in political circles 
from his service in the Washington senate, has been 
chosen a delegate at large from this State to the 
Republican national convention in Chicago next 
month. He is recognized in the local newspapers as 
one of Washington’s “Big Four.” Among the Wash- 
ington delegates are Mark Reed, of Shelton; Perry 
Niles, of Snohomish; H. W. McPhail, of South Bend; 
and Henry McCleary, of Olympia, the last named 
being an alternate. All of them are interested 
directly or indirectly in logging and lumbering. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., is back on the job at headquarters in 
Seattle, after a vacation of ninety days, spent for 
most part at La Jolla, Calif. ‘Everything is fine and 
dandy,” said Mr. Pinkham, as he attacked the ac- 
cumulation on his desk. “I am about 100 percent 
proof this morning. As to the lumber business, I am 
convinced that the needs of the country will be 
satisfied, but I am not so sure that the transactions 
will be conducted on the present levels. Please don’t 
write me down as a Bolshevik, but record me as 
saying that it would probably be a good thing if we 
were to get prices down a bit. It wouldn’t hurt the 
country any, or us either; in fact, I think it would 
do us good if we had to sharpen our pencils a little.” 

W. C. Logan, manager of the sales of the shingle 
department of the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., Seattle, 
since early last fall, on May 1 severed his connection 
with the firm and engaged in the handling of shingles 
in a brokerage business in Seattle. Hereafter R. L. 
Hennessey, manager of the lumber sales department, 
becomes general sales manager of the W. F. McCue 
Mercantile Co., handling both lumber and shingles, 
and will be assisted by F. A. Robertson, who has re- 
cently had charge of the company’s buying office in 
Portland. W. F. McCue, president of the company, 
says that the last few days have shown a marked 
increase in the demand for Pacific coast products, and 
he is quite optimistic over the outlook and believes 
that very soon the eastern trade will be in the 
market for an immense amount of Coast lumber and 
shingles, 

H. A. Muffley, with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, is spending a couple of weeks in Seattle 
and vicinity. The H. B. Waite Lumber Co. has a 
branch office in Seattle and manufacturing operations 
at Granite Falls, Wash., known as the Waite Mill & 
Timber Co. Mr. Muffley was a resident of Seattle 
for a number of years and is well acquainted with 
the lumbermen of the north Coast. He owns the 
Occident Lumber & Timber Co. operating a small mill 
in the Seattle suburbs. 

Hale Hetherington, a former Seattle lumberman, 
now engaged in manufacturing hemlock lumber at 
Vancouver, B. C., was in Seattle this week. He makes 
about 40,000 feet of hemlock daily, running it to 
shiplap and boards entirely and kiln drying it in from 
twenty-six to thirty hours. His concern is 
Western Hemlock Lumber Mills located on the Fraser 
River. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager of the H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., passed thru Seattle 
this week on his way east to place himself in touch 
with connections. He will visit Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and other points. 

8S. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, president of the 
Union Lumber Co., operating at Union Milis, Wash., 
is in Seattle on his way to the company’s plant. 
While lumber transactions are admittedly light, on 
account of the late spring, Mr. Chatten looks for 
summer and fall business of satisfactory proportions. 
He bases his judgment on the fact that farmers are 


thrifty, and generally have money; moreover, that 


they show an inclination to build, regardless of high 
cost of building materials. 

H. E. Bates, of the Brown-Bates Co. of Philadel- 
phia, a wholesale lumber concern, is in Seattle, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 1.—Bellingham employers and employees of 
labor this week declared themselves in favor of con- 
ciliation of labor disputes and the establishment of 
some organization that should be a sort of court 
where such matters could be heard and adjudicated 
without resort to strikes. One labor leader, J. L, 
Stewart, asserted himself in favor of a court whose 
decrees should be absolutely binding. 

These expressions were given at a hearing of the 
State industrial code commission, and it was de 
clared by a. member of that body at the hearing’s 
conclusion that “from the standpoint of interest and 
intelligence it was the best hearing the board had 
had in the State.” One of the members of the com- 
mission is Edwin P. Blake, lumberman. Among the 
speakers at the hearing were J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and 
J. A. Loggie, secretary of the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co. Both spoke approvingly of conciliation. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., which operates mills 
at Bellingham, Hoquiam and in California cities, now 
has a fleet of thirteen vessels, the latest addition 
being the schooner Vigilant, recently launched. It 
has four steamers, two motorships and seven sailing 
vessels. 

Employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
have formed a band and have engaged a director. 
Among those interested is Harry Flynn, son of Gen- 
eral Superintendent C, L. Flynn, who was elected 
treasurer of the band. As a means of getting con- 
structive suggestions and of increasing interest in 
shop committee work the Bellingham shop committee 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has offered 
three cash prizes for the best suggestions. The 
hope is to get suggestions that will bring the shop 
committee in closer touch with the employees. 

J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons have sold their shingle mill 
at Anacortes to a codperative concern. Mr. Cavanaugh 
started this plant in 1902 and for the last few years 
has been assisted in the management by his son, J. M. 
Cavanaugh. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


May 1.—This is starting out to be a busy sawing 
season in the Klamath region. It is estimated that 
the total cut of Klamath County will amount to about 
250,000,000 feet this year. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. plant here, the largest 
in the Klamath region, will cut 60,000,000 feet; the 
Earl Fruit Co., formerly the Klamath Manufacturing 
Co., will cut 30,000,000 feet; the Algoma Lumber Co., 
Algoma, 35,000,000 feet; Lamm Lumber Co., Modoc 
Point, 12,000,000 feet; Modoc Lumber Co., Chiloquin, 
Ore., 25,000,000 feet ; I. E. Kesterson Lumber Co., 15,- 
000,000 feet; Ackley Bros., Klamath Falls, 8,000,000 
feet. In addition the Christy mill will cut 5,000,000 
feet and a mill operated by the Government will cut 
abeut the same. 

There are several new mills that will begin sawing 
for the first time this year, as follows: Bwauna 
Box Co., 12,000,000 feet; Big Lake Box Co., 10,- 
000,000 feet; Sprague River Lumber Co., 5,000,000 
feet; Nine Bros., 7,000,000 feet; McCullom Mill, 
5,000,000 feet; Stephenson & Collier, 5,000,000 feet ; 
H. E. Crane, 8,000,000; White Pine Lumber Co., 10,- 
000,000; P. N. Grisez, 6,000,000 feet; Parker & 
Hamaker, 5,000,000 feet; Saddle Mountain Lumber 
Co., 5,000,000 feet. 

The White Pine Lumber Co., building a 50,000 feet 
capacity mill in the Swan Lake district, is a local cor- 
poration made up of John and Charles Moore, Leslie 
Rogers and Marion Nine. Two miles of standard gage 
road will connect this mill with the Strahorn railroad. 
At least nine mills will operate in the Swan Lake 
district and other territory adjacent to the Strahorn 
road, 

The Modoc Lumber Co., with mill at Chiloquin, hav- 
ing recently bought 40,000 acres of timber from the 
Oregon Land & Livestock Co., contemplates enlarging 
its lumber manufacturing operations considerably with 
the acquisition of this fine tract of timber land. George 
A. Kelly, of Portland; A. C. Dixon, manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.; John S. Kelly, and Senator 
R. A. Booth, all of Eugene, Ore., were the principal 
owners of the Oregon Land & Livestock Co. Charles 
Hall, of Marshfield, Ore., a banker, is president of the 
Modoc Lumber Co., and J. Goldthwait is general man- 


ager. 
DENVER, COLO. 


May 3.—Retail lumber prices have taken a drop in 
Denver. The decrease was about 5 percent with quota- 
tions falling $2 to $5 a thousand feet. Flooring and 
ceiling prices went down $5, while lath prices were 
cut from $2.50 to $5.50. Shingles also took a tumble 
of 50 cents a thousand in price. Local dealers do 
not look for a further decline for some time and feel 
that a great business year is ahead of them. The gen- 
eral building strike that has been in effect in Denver 
for a number of weeks is about broken and building in 
this city is getting under way once more. Many large 
buildings are planned and building will be started 
between now and summer. Many homes will also be 
built this year. Reports from other parts of the State 
are to the effect that the building outlook is very en- 
couraging and that building is already well under way 
with a great amount being planned. 

Robert D. Mundell, of this city, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was in Trinidad, Colo., last week where he attended 
a meeting of Colorado, Texas and New Mexico retail 
lumber dealers. It was in the nature of a get-together 
affair at which time the present day problems con- 
fronted by the dealer were discussed and ideas ex- 
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changed to the benefit of all. The meeting was one 
of the group get-together affairs being held in this 
part of the country by Mr. Mundell. The next meet- 
ing of the group will be held some time this month at 
Clayton, N. M. 

The Frank Kirchhof Lumber Co., of Denver, says 
that it will quit the contracting business. Increased 
business in the firm’s lumber department makes the 
move necessary as Mr. Kirchhof wishes to devote 
his entire time to that end of the business. For years 
he has been one of Denver’s leading contractors and 
has erected some of the large buildings in the city. At 
present the firm is engaged on the $120,000 Voorhees 
memorial in the Denver civic center. 

W. B. Parker, for a number of years manager of 
the Peter Mintener Lumber Co.’s yard at Berthoud, 
Colo., with general supervision of the Mead and Johns- 
town, Colo., yards, has been promoted by the com- 
pany to the management of eleven yards with head- 
quarters at Rapid City, S. D. Mr. Parker has left 
to assume his new duties. W. E. Callahan has re- 
signed as manager of the Foster Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Wiggins, Colo., to become manager of the Mintener 
yard at Berthoud. 

The Dickinson-Owings Lumber Co. is making a num- 
ber of improvements at its Hayden (Colo.) yard. 
Among the improvements is the building of a new 
warehouse in which to store cement and the enlarge- 
ment of the lumber sheds. Increased business makes 
the improvements necessary. 

The Lyons Lumber Co. is to establish branch yards 
at Fort Lupton and Boulder, Colo. A site has already 
been purchased at the former place. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


May 1.—B. R. Lewis, general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., who recently returned from a 
couple of weeks’ business trip to Minneapolis, states 
that while he was there buying was a little slow, 
probably due to the unfavorable spring weather. 
Charles Bradner, son of C. E. Bradner, of Powers, 
Mich., is assistant foreman of the company’s Camp 4 
on Day Creek. F. H. Jackson, secretary and treas- 
urer, has returned from an extended auto trip to 
California and Mexico. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 3.—The Acme Products Co., of New Orleans, 
has recently leased large tracts of land in Calcasieu 
and Beauregard parishes and will construct at De 
Quincy, La., a turpentine and rosin plant. In addi- 
tion to utilizing the stumpage of the cut-over pine 
lands, the removal of the stumpage will make the land 
desirable for farming purposes. The Acme company 
is capitalized at $1,000,000 and thru the efforts of 
George W. Law, of the Lock-Moore Lumber Co., the 
new concern has been induced to devote its first 
efforts to the cut-over lands of this section of the 
State. The company has leased 16,000 acres of land 
in Calcasieu Parish and 19,000 acres in Beauregard 
Parish. Work on the new plant will be started at 
once. When completed it will have a capacity of 
30,000 barrels of rosin and 10,000 barrels of turpentine 
a year, and will be gradually enlarged to take care of 
increased business. 

The work of clearing away the debris has been be- 
gun at Sulphur, where, on April 21, the Powell Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill was completely destroyed by fire. The 
mill is located a mile and a half from the town of 
Sulphur. The capacity of the new mill will be 15,000 
feet a day, which is slightly less than that of the old 
plant. 

J. B. Martin, president of the American Lumber 
Co., of Merryville, La., who has been dangerously ill 
for some time at his home in Merryville, was taken on 
Monday on a special train to Beaumont and placed 
in a sanitarium, where it is hoped he will improve. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 3.—There has been practically no buying in 
southern pine during the last week and the market is 
decidedly weaker. This condition is attributed largely 
to the embargoes on in the North and East. 

The persistent hammering of the market has been 
the work principally of companies which have in the 
past confined their operations almost entirely to north- 
ern and eastern centers. When these points were 
closed as a result of the switchmen’s strike, they had 
to hunt up customers in territory new to them and 
naturally had to make concessions to get in. This was 
particularly true of small mills limited in their ca- 
pacity for carrying large stocks. April proved to be 
the driest month in several years and the biggest cut 
was recorded in months. Only .64 inches of rain fell 
in Beaumont while there was even less in some sections 
of the timber belt. 

A number of the larger mills are practically out 
of the market and are making no effort to get orders 
until the railroad situation clears up. The losses have 
been confined largely to the extremes, such as B&better 
flooring and No. 1 and 2. These items were out of 
proportion to the general market and suffered more 
than anything else. 

Railroads are buying better than for some time while 
the export market is still practically a nonentity. A 
few shipments are being made, but they are nothing 
like what exporters expected at this season of the year. 

The Cuban Atlantic Transportation Co. has pur- 
chased eight Ferris hull barges to be used in the coast- 
wise coal carrying trade. Five of these barges are in 
the yards of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., two at Rockport and one on the Atlantic coast. 
This leaves the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
with two equipped Ferris type ships, fourteen Ferris 
hulls, eight Ferris barges and two schooners. As this 
company has the contract for storing all the emer- 
gency fleet vessels in the sixth district, other bottoms 
are brought in from Houston and Rockport as fast as 
they are disposed of. 


The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., is 
clearing a site on which it will erect a hardwood mill 
alongside its pine plant at Deweyville, Tex. When the 
company purchased the stumpage of the Sabine Tram 
Co., in 1919, it put the 300,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber on the market. This has been withdrawn, how- 
ever, and will be manufactured by the company. It will 
install a 9-foot band and resaw, giving it a capacity 
of 40,000 feet a day. It plans to operate two shifts, 
giving it an qutput of 80,000 feet a day. 

The Williams-Graydon Hardwood Co. is making ar- 
rangements to double practically the capacity of its 
plant, which is located at Grayberg, twenty miles west 
of Beaumont. It will substitute an 8-foot band for its 
present circular, boosting the cut from 20,000 to 35,- 
000 feet a day. 

The Sabine Tram Lumber Co. has purchased all the 
unused timbers at the plant of the Lone Star Ship- 
building Co. and they will be placed on the market. 
Something over 3,000,000 feet was involved in the deal, 
amounting to over $100,000, the exact price not be- 
ing given out. In the lots are some of the finest 
specimens to be found in southern forests, mills going 
five and six miles ahead of their tramways to get 
suitable timbers. They range in size from 16x20—50 
down to 2x6. Outside of about 60,000 feet of fir, the 
lot is manufactured from all heart longleaf southern 


pine. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 3.—Buyers having orders to place at prices 
very much under those of the last few months are 
finding it very hard to place these orders, even tho 
the demand is not as strong as it usually is at this 
season. Even the small mills have quite a lot of un- 
finished orders on their books, and as long as they 
have cutting they do not seem to care to take on 
orders at cheaper prices. The weather has been 
better for the last few days and the car situation 
on some roads has shown improvement. The labor 
situation is not satisfactory, woods labor is especially 
scarce and the higher class of skilled labor is shorter 
now than it has been for the last several years. 

The new modern plant of the Robinson Land & Lum- 
ber Co., at Bothwell, Miss., is nearing completion and 
the sawmill will be ready to start up in a few days. 
Streets have been laid off and modern houses for the 
employees have been built. Sanitary conditions are 
being taken care of and the company expects to get 
capable employees who will make good citizens and 
remain with them, as they have timber bought to keep 
the plant in operation for at least twelve years. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 3.—The last week experienced no changes of 
an unexpected nature, the continued leveling down 
process having been looked for as a result of the rail- 
road strike and embargoes. The leveling has caused 
prices to drop back somewhat but not alarmingly, the 
millmen indicating that they look for them to stiffen 
just as soon as embargoes are lifted sufficiently and 
other conditions are improved so that those needing 
lumber can get it. The railroad trade is picking up 
and the indications point to a large increase in orders 
as fast as they can raise the necessary money for 
their needs, Already the spring buying has set in 
and when the industrial and financial situations im- 
prove a large trade is expected. Locally, business has 
fallen off during the last few weeks. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 3.—Drouth in Texas agricultural districts, 
coupled with the switchmen’s strike and the embar- 
goes on lumber to various points, all have combined 
to bring about a slump in lumber prices and a tre- 
mendous falling off in interior shipments. In fact, 
the curtailment of shipments has been much more 
serious than the slump in prices, according to the 
manufacturers. 

It was expected that before this time buying for 
interior points would have been in full blast, but the 
looked for purchasing rush has been sidetracked, with 
the result that wholesalers have attempted to bear 
the market. Items which have so far suffered slumps 
in price are B&better flooring and No. 1 and No. 2. 

The railroads are evincing a disposition to buy 
more freely as soon as the existing embargoes will 
permit and this trade is expected to show marked 
improvement in the immediate future. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 3.—The North Carolina pine market was rather 
quiet during the last week, but there were a few more 
inquiries in circulation. There have been persistent 
rumors from the North and East that prices of North 
Carolina pine softened during the embargoes, this 
would not seem true judging from recent sales, except 
in the case of a few items of low grade rough stock 
which has come into pretty brisk competition with 
air dried lumber. It is this feeling that prices had 
gone lower that has resulted in a smaller amount of 
business, buyers in most instances believing that 
prices quoted them are higher than the prevailing 
market. It will take some time for this idea to be dis- 
sipated. The embargo situation still retards the de 
velopment of the market. The Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac put on an embargo again last Wed- 
nesday because of congestion at Potomac Yards, which 
cut off Baltimore and some other points from ship- 
pers. Recent advices from Philadelphia say that it is 
likely shipments will soon be taken into New York City 
and that district on permits, and a good demand is 
looked for in that locality. Mills refuse to quote to 
embargoed territory and are content to wait until 
these are released, and in the meanwhile dispose of 
as much of their stock as they can in open territory. 
New England buyers are having shipments routed via 
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[ Western Pine Shop = 


10 cars 6-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 
10 cars 4-4 No. 4 Boards 


Prompt Shipment. 


W.J.Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


XR / 


| Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


D.F.McCullough, Gen'l Mgr. 


Columbus, 

















Daily Capacity, 
Miss. 125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 

















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwoor’, Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


in Dimension, Siding, 
Straight or ‘ ge 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 








Orders Wanted on 


2cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

lear 4/4 No. 2 A Common Poplar. 

2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

2 cars 4x4—18 No. 2 and btr. ADYP S4S Std. 

2 cars 4x4—10 to 20 No. 2 & btr. ADYP S4S Std. 
lear 1x8 Random No. 1 AD YP Ded. 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO., 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


MERIDIAN, 
MISS. 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 
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> HARDWOOD 


Complete Assortment 


of Dry 
Basswood, Birch 


Soft Grey Elm | 
and Hard Maple | 


Birchand Maple Flooring | 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
Piiemeancns 


HUAUUUUUAUCSUGGUEUEELUEECOUUEQUONOGMERCOUUUHOUUUUANCSUUEEEELEUUUCQUAOUEUEEEEEOCQUUUUUUUUAULICSENELLEtt ge 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





\ 





\ 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


STS eT UU eT eT TUTTO TTT ei ITT) 


PAUL STMT ST SUL SLU SoU SLM SLL SL 


HNANCSUNAGEEESANUAC UUUUUOUUUUANCSERLOLEEOCOUUCOUOUOOONAUQEOCOUMUUUUUUONUCSENEAESESEONOCSUUEUNULULII FOSS 


a 





Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Sticks ready for 
Immediate Shipment: 


I car 6-4" No. 1 C. & B. Soft Elm 

I car 4-4" Ist & 2nd Birch 

3 cars 4-4" Select Birch 

3 cars 4-4" No. | Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4°" No. 3 Com. Birch 
100,000 ft. 2x6" Sound Heart Maple 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co. ) 








MELLEN, 
asa 








- 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 
MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


— LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER. CO. 

















Howard A. Shead, wholesaler of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was a recent Chicago visitor. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., this week went to Grand Rapids 
and other Michigan points on a business trip. 


Albert Schaller, prominent retailer of Janesville, 
Wis., made one of his periodical calls on the Chicago 
trade this week. 


W. C. Boden, sales manager of the Kneeland-Mc- 
Lurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., spent a few days 
in Chicago this week. 


H. A. Walker, secretary of the Cortez Lumber Co., 
returned to his duties here this week after a 10-day 
vacation spent at West Baden, Ind. 


Merritt Willson, of the Ruthbell Lumber Co., hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers at Elkins, W. Va., was in 
Chicago recently, buying cattle wherewith to stock a 
tract of cut-over land owned by him. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager for the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
a Chicago visitor last Wednesday and Thursday. 


John S. Hurd has moved his office from the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building to the Lumber Exchange 
Building, where he is now comfortably located in 
Room 1207. 


Richard Glanville, traffic manager for the Wheeler 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., is spending a few days 
in this city, with W. S. Nurenburg, the Chicago rep- 
resentative of the company. 


G. G. Rupley, manufacturers’ representative spe- 
cializing in factory lumber, removed his offices on May 
1 from 117 North Dearborn Street to Room 1249, Otis 
Building, 10 South La Salle Street. 


E. A. Harrington, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left this 
week for New York City, where he plans to attend the 
“Own Your Own Home” show now being held. 


Ralph S. Hinman, field representative of the retail 
service bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, is making a tour of southern Indiana in 
connection with his retail service work. 


H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis., passed thru this city during the week 
on his way to California, where he is going to bring 
home his family, which has been wintering there. 


D. J. Fair, president of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Kan., visited Chicago last week. Building is 
fairly active in Kansas and there is great need for 
houses. In his yards Mr. Fair has large stocks and 
he is doing a good business. 


Frank Barnard, of the Boland Lumber Co., hardwood 
wholesaler of Grand Rapids, Mich., stopped off in Chi- 
cago between trains this week, on his way home from 
northern Wisconsin and Minneapolis, where he had 
gone in the interest of his concern. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is on a 
tour of various eastern cities looking into building code 
matters. While in Washington, D. C., he expects to 
confer with Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the association, who is spending a few days in that 
city. 


Louis J. Abrams, local representative of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., bas been busy this week moving the offices 
of that company from its old location at 320 New 
York Life Building to new and commodious quarters 
at room 824 in the same building. The new telephone 
number of the Hyde Lumber Co. will be State 5461. 


Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., with Mrs. Allen, 
was in Chicago this week, having spent in the East 
the time since the meeting of the American Lumber 
Congress in Chicago, looking after important matters 
for the west Coast lumber industry and at the same 
time enjoying his honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
having been married in Chicago while he was here 
attending the American Lumber Congress. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week, making his 
periodical calls on the local trade. Mr. Gill reports 
that his company is experiencing a very heavy demand 
for hardwood and he is of the opinion that available 
supplies of material this year are going to be wholly 
inadequate to meet the calls for them. Mr. Gill 
expects to make a very interesting announcement to 
the trade within the next fortnight. 

A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., who re- 
turned last Sunday from a 10-day pleasure trip in 
the East, says that things are pretty quiet there just 
now. He found less factory building going on in the 
East than in the middle West, but more home building 
than he had expected after hearing various gloomy re- 
ports. While present conditions are comparatively 
dull, he said, he found the trade very optimistic. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
accompanied by William S. Bennett, of Chicago, counsel 
for the company, and M. H. Hudson, in charge of the 
lumber and farm lands held by the Hines interests, 
were in northern Wisconsin last week, visiting the 
company’s mills at Rice Lake and Park Falls. After 
this visit is was announced that henceforth the Rice 
Lake mill will operate exclusively on hardwoods and 
the Park Falls mill on hemlock and white pine. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E..A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
returned last Thursday noon from a week’s tour of 


the South, where he visited New Orleans, La., Orange 
and Houston, Tex., and other lumber centers, He 
said the mill stocks are more ample now than they 
have been for six months at least ; that demand is slow 


and that prices have shown some recessions. The man- 
ufacturers, however, are feeling optimistic and expect 
prices to stiffen up again soon. There is quite a 
volume of export business. 


W. G. Commentz, for the last three years associated 
with the Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, has 
been appointed assistant to A. H. Ruth, manager 
of the Chicago office of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis. Mr. Commentz is now at the com- 
pany’s mills, familiarizing himself with the stock 
situation, and will assume his duties in this city next 
Monday. Mr. Commentz is no stranger to Mr. Ruth; 
he worked for him for seven years previously to his go- 
ing West eight years ago. 

J. L. Jackson, vice president of the Duncan Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of Portland Ore., who for the last 
year has represented that company in Chicago, has 
left this city and henceforth will make his headquar- 
ters in Portland. M. R. Bourke, well known commis- 
sion man, has been chosen as Chicago representative 
of the company in Mr. Jackson’s stead. Mr. Jackson 
has been associated with the Duncan Lumber Co. for 
several years, but prior to coming to Chicago served 
twenty-three months in the United States Army, 
part of that time in France. W. F. Cox, formerly 
sales manager for the company, has joined the Mitchell: 
Lumber Co., also of Portland. 

W. J. Grossman, secretary-treasurer of the Tipler- 
Grossman Lumber Co., which operates a moderna hard- 
wood mill at Tipler, Wis., was in Chicago this week: 
calling on the trade. As was the case with a great 
many Wisconsin mills, the Tipler-Grossman mill was 
closed the first of this week by the failure of the em- 
ployees to report for duty on Monday morning. In 
expectation of the strike the woods crews had been 
laid off and all woods operations halted previously to 
that time and Mr. Grossman says the company’s entire 
attention for the present will be devoted to shipping 
out the accumulation of stock.on hand. On account 
of railroad embargoes shipments have been very mate- 
rially retarded during the last thirty days, and it is 
only within the last week that things have opened 
up sufficiently for cars to go forward again and now 
they are moving out at a rapid rate. This will give 
the company an opportunity to clean up all its stocks. 
that have been sold and will leave it with virtually a 
clean yard with which to resume operations. Mr. 
Grossman is quite optimistic over the outlook for the 
hardwood trade and believes that the demands will be 
more than sufficient to take care of the available- 
stocks during the remainder of this year. 


C. H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., 
Paducah, Ky., and president of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., was in Chicago for- 
several days this week looking after important busi- 
ness matters. Mr. Sherrill had been East and stopped’ 
off in Chicago enroute to his home in Paducah. While 
in the East, Mr. Sherrill made a rather extensive 
investigation of trade conditions that directly affect 
the lumber industry and he was returning home filled 
with optimism as to the future for the hardwood lum- 
ber trade. He believes that there is a tremendous. 
pent up demand that can not be held back much 
longer, and when this demand breaks over it will come 
with such a rush as to make it extremely difficult for 
producers to supply the material as rapidly as it is 
desired. He does not look for any particular reduction 
in prices, but rather believes that the law of supply 
and demand is going to function in a way that will 
maintain prices at a high level for some time. The 
Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., at Merryville, La.,. 
as was recently reported in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, has added a number of years to its life by the 
purchase of additional tracts of hardwood timber of a 
very fine quality, and as operating conditions have 
improved very materially the company expects to be- 
in position to handle its maximum capacity. While 
in Chicago Mr. Sherrill visited with his son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Gould, and 
completed arrangements for Mr. Gould, who is con- 
nected with the bond department of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, in Chicago, to sever his connection 
with the banking business and to enter the lumber 
industry. Mr. Gould will go to Merryville, La., within 
a short time to become connected with the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and thru practical experience 
in the various departments fit himself as a practical 
lumberman. 





OPENS NEW ORLEANS SALES OFFICE 


New OrLeans, La., May 3.—Beginning May 1 the 
lumber colony in New Orleans was augmented thru 
the opening of a sales office at room 529 Maison. 
Blanche Building Annex by the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
of Jackson, Miss. The New Orleans office, which will 
handle the local retail yard trade and industrial busi- 
ness, and also export stock for the Islands, Central 
America and such other countries as are not covered 
by the American Pitch Pine Export Co., will be in 
charge of R. M. Cust, who formerly was with the 
L. A. Warren Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Cust is an experienced lumberman, having ob- 
tained his manufacturing experience in longleaf south- 
ern pine at Arbo, Miss., where he secured both a prac- 
tical and theoretical lumber education right at the 
sawmill under the direction of his father, H. H. Cust, 
president of the Lumber Mineral Co. 

As he is unusually well versed in the practical side- 
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of the manufacturing business Mr. Cust will have a 
distinct advantage in handling sales for the Finkbine 
company, which is one of the largest manufacturers 
of southern pine in the South. 

In announcing the opening of its New Orleans 
office, C. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., said the growth of that company’s 
business in the South and in the export trade and the 
growing importance of New Orleans as a lumber buy- 
ing center have made this move seem necessary in 
order that the company might properly serve its many 
friends in the lumber trade. In addition to the lumber 
business the New Orleans office of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co. will handle naval stores. 


OPPOSES INDIVIDUAL BRANDS 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has passed a resolution opposing the placing of indi- 
yidual brands on lumber. The following resolutions, 
embodying the association’s stand upon this subject 
and the distribution of lumber, were prepared to pre- 
sent at the second American Lumber Congress, and 
have been referred to the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 

WHEREAS, The great volume of lumber products is 
sold thru the medium of retail distribution, and 

WHEREAS, Some lumber manufacturers brand their 
lumber with their individual brand, which practice we 
disapprove because of the fact that consumers are 
thereby confused and misled as to grade values, 

Therefere, The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation suggests and recommends to this second Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress at Chicago, April 20 to 22, 
1920, and this in the public interest as well as in the 
interest of more orderly methods of distribution, that 
if the branding of lumber is deemed advisable, it be 
done thru the medium of association branding rather 
than individual branding. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
recommends the voluntary recognition by all indi- 
viduals and persons, of ethical and economical retail 
distribution, and urges that the second American Lum- 
ber Congress at Chicago, April 20 to 22, 1920, by reso- 
lution recommend that manufacturers and shippers 
adhere to the usual and proper distribution thru the 
retail dealer. 


PHILADELPHIANS AWARDED CITATIONS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3.—Gen. Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, who had been sent here by the War Department 
for the purpose, awarded citations last Friday to a 
number of Philadelphia concerns whose services dur- 
ing the war were of a distinguished nature. In his 
presentation speech, he said “Response which Phila- 
delphia manufacturers gave to the need of the hour 
will always remain a credit to Philadelphia ; it could 
not have been finer.” 

Each concern was presented with an engraved cer- 
tificate signed by Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 
and one general. 

Among the list were the following lumber concerns : 
Boone Fork Lumber Co., Cherry River Boom & Lum- 
ber Co., Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Charles F. Felin 
& Co., Frederick R. Gerry Co. and the William N. 
Lawton Lumber Co. 


SECRETARY ELECTED TRUST OFFICER 


LittLeE Rock, ARK., May 3.—J. B. Webster, secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
was elected trust officer of the Southern Trust Co. at 
a meeting of the board of directors April 22, and as- 
sumed his new duties on May 1. However, he will not 
give up his work with the lumbermen for the present, 
at least. He has been engaged in the practice of law 
with offices in the Southern Trust Building at Little 
Rock since 1910, and at present is assistant attorney 
general of the State. He has resigned his State office, 
effective May 1, and will also give up his private law 
practice, devoting his time entirely to his new work 
with the trust company and secretarial duties for the 
lumbermen. 

Mr. Webster has been identified with the lumber in- 
terests of Arkansas since 1909 and has a wide ac- 
quaintance and a large circle of personal friends 
among the lumbermen not only in Arkansas and the 
Southwest but thruout the country. For the last 
several years he has been Vicegerent of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in Arkansas. 











LOCKOUT SHUTS DOWN TRIM FACTORIES 


Every interior trim factory in Chicago is closed 
down indefinitely as a result of a strike and subse- 
quent lockout of 4,000 millmen, members of the “in- 
side men” division of the Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
The men struck last Saturday, demanding wages of 
$1.10 an hour, and the employers on Monday issued 
the ultimatum that unless they returned to work by 
Wednesday morning they would be locked out. 

George Rinn, of the Phillip Rinn Co., who heads the 
employers in their stand, said that the two parties 
reached an agreement several months ago on a wage of 
85 cents an hour, effective until next June 1. In April 
the leaders of the union approached the employers and 
demanded an increase of 25 cents an hour, which the 
employers agreed to, to take effect on the expiration 
of the present agreement on June 1. The leaders 
spurned that offer, and demanded that the increase 
take effect on May 1, agreement or no agreement. The 
matter was submitted to the men for a vote, which 
upheld the leaders in their demands, and when the 
employers insisted that the agreement be adhered to, 
strike was declared. 

The employers immediately met and decided to notify 
the men that unless they returned to work by Wed- 
nesday morning they would be locked out, and the offer 
of $1.10 on June 1 withdrawn. The men did not re- 
turn to work. 

The employers met Thursday afternoon in the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Club for conference, at which it 
was decided that the plants shall remain closed until 
the union is ready to meet the employers in a less 
hostile mood. 


RITTENHOUSE COMPANY CLOSES YARD 


The Sixty-third Street yard of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Lumber Co. has been closed and the stock 
moved to its Thirty-fifth Street yard. The site of the 
old yard had been leased from the Rock Island lines, 
which decided on the expiration of the lease on May 1 
to erect an office building on the property. Unable to 
find another favorable location the Rittenhouse & 
Embree company decided to consolidate its two 
South Side yards, and it is likely that this arrange 
ment will be permanent, according to C. J. Ritten- 
house, secretary of the company. 


—_~w - ~ 


LISTS SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL 


“The Way to Increased Production” is the title of a 
new booklet just issued by the du Pont Chemical 
Co., giving some facts in regard to its gigantic 
sale of surplus war material. Altho the book is by 
no means complete as an inventory of the material 
on hand, it nevertheless does give an idea of the 
mountains of supplies handled by this organization. 
The pamphlet ought to be a valuable handbook for 
buyers in every line in the present state of the mar- 
ket. 





CUTTING WIRE ROPE 


The approved method of cutting wire rope prepara- 
tury to resocketing and reclamping is the well known 
oxyacetylene process. There is no simpler or easier way. 
A typical outfit that has been found dependable com- 
prises a standard Oxweld cutting blowpipe, a Linde 
oxygen cylinder and a tank of Prest-O-Lite dissolved 
acetylene. With this equipment a competent operator 
cuts thru a 2-inch cable in just about two min- 
utes. The cutting apparatus is portable, so that it 
may be easily set up anywhere on a moment’s notice. 
The savings in time and expense in the cutting of 
rope may very profitably be extended to discarded 
rope, which may be reduced to lengths for use in 
other ways, such as for railings, fences etc. 





HOW ENGLAND JUDGES BALTIC BLOCKADE 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, April 22.—The blockade of 
the Russian Baltic coast, on which are located many 
important ports from which before the war timber 
was exported from the vast forests of northern 
Russia, has deprived Great Britian of huge timber sup- 
plies and is mainly responsible for the abnormal cost 
of timber and the very limifed supply. Both the 
British building and mining industries have been and 
are seriously affected; for one thing. the capital out- 
lay for workmen’s cottages now required by scores 
of thousands is much greater than it otherwsie would 
be, with the natural consequence that all future rents 
will be proportionately higher than they would have 
been if private enterprise for import of Baltic timber 
had been allowed free hand. There is no tangible 
benefit to show for the blockade and interference with 
commerce. The following figures of the imports of 
timber into Great Britain during 1913 and 1919 tell 
their own tale: 

Increase and 


Value, 1913 Value, 1919 Decrease 

Hewn fir, pine, 

spruce, other 

than pit props, 

total from all 

countries ....$ 6,360,000 $ 27,144,000 +$ 20,784,000 
Domestic from 

BOUSSIR. ccccce - 3,113,000 35,000 — 3,078,000 


Sawn, split, plan- 
ed or dressed 
fir, total from 
all countries.. 82,022,000 


287,990,000 + 205,968,000 
Domestic from 


REUSMIR. cccpece 46,421,000 43,536,000 — 2,885,000 
Pit props from 

all countries . 21,336,000 35,088,000 + 13,752,000 
Domestic m 

rrr 11,592,000 NIL 


These figures at first sight are very misleading. The 
first set showing an increase of $20,784,000 seems to 
suggest prosperous and splendid business, but as a 
matter of fact the quantity imported is 50 percent 
less, while the value has increased ninefold. The 
third set of figures shows an increase of $205,968,000, 
but the quantity imported was 20 percent less, while 
the price increased more than fourfold. As regards 
the fifth set of figures, there is an increase of $13,- 
752,000, but the quantity imported has fallen off 250 
percent and the value has increased sevenfold. All 
these figures must be records and no doubt wien in 
future years we look back upon them, we shall do so 
with feelings of amazement, as the result of a block- 
ade for which the consumers had to pay. 

The native timber resources of Great Britain were 
almost a negligible quantity before war was declared, 
but whatever they were they have entirely disappeared 
during the last four years. The timber famine then 
was so intense that there is literally not a stick left 
standing worth a cent; splendid wooded heights are 
now bare hillsides. A generation must pass before 
they are restored to their former state. Large estate 
owners have of course “made hay,” as such an op- 
portunity may never occur again. The quantity Eng- 
land actually did import from Russia during the last 
year came from Archangel, the port in possession of 
the British, but as it has now been vacated it shares 
in the blockade difficulties of all other Russian ports. 

The extraordinary point which the public is unable 
to understand is that Great Britain has not declared 
war on Russia, but is at peace with the Russian nation 
and yet is blockading its ports and is deliberately de 
priving itself of the Russian timber so urgently needed 
—remarkable complications which mere users of lum- 
ber are unable to understand. 

All are longing for a return to normal conditions and 
as the armistice was reached eighteen months ago 
lumber consumers want to know why their return is 
delayed. There is no apparent reason why trade 


should not now have returned to its former condition. 
The moment the men-of-war are withdrawn from the 
Baltic, private enterprises will rush in. There is one 
other point: Russian Baltic ports are frozen for five 
months of the year. Britain has seized Russian ice 
breakers and conveyed them to Scotland—certainly 
an odd proceeding when this country is at peace with 
Russia. Many lumber users are of the opinion that 
lumber vessels should have free access to Russian 
ports, and it follows that these ice breakers should 
be returned to their lawful owner—the Russian natioag, 





TELLS CAUSES AND CURE OF H. C. L. 


J. W. Wells, president J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., comments upon the present sit- 
uation in part as follows: 


The demand of the timber workers for an 8-hour 
day, if insisted on, is the last straw that will break 
the camel’s back. The country needs more and cheaper 
lumber, which can not be produced by shorter hours 
and higher pay. We can not compete that way with 
Canada, nor the southern mills with their cheap 
negro labor and cheaper and better timber. The in- 
crease of 20 percent in labor caused by reduction to 
eight hours would be a small part of what would be 
added to the cost of lumber. The larger part of the 
expense of manufacturing lumber is made up of charges 
for interest, taxes, insurance, repairs and overhead— 
expenses which run up whether the mills runs eight or 
ten hours, or not at all, and a reduction of 20 pereent 
in running time means adding more than one-fifth to 
the cost of manufacturing lumber. A mill can not be 
run long. without profits, and if profits must be based 
on one-quarter less output, it will be that much more 
dificult to pay good wages. 

The — cost of living is caused by extravagant 
living and higher cost of oe aided by war 
waste and destruction of the product of millions of 
our farmer boys, and other working men and women 
during the war, who under ordinary conditions would 
have produced necessities for ordinary consumption. 
To make matters worse, a large number of our pro- 
ducing class have been prancing up and down the 
streets headed by agitators who never did an honest 
day’s work in their life, leading the men by the nose 
at a certain price per head into all kinds of strikes. 

The farmer is the great regulator of our — we 
can strike, we can legislate and combine, but it al- 
ways did and always will take a certain amount of 
labor to produce a bushel of wheat, corn, oats or other 
farm products, and the more industrious and saving 
= farmer is, the more surplus he will have to sell to 
others. 

There is one law older than Moses, that will never 
be repealed or amended by poltical demagogs, that 
will in the end govern the hours of labor, wages and 
— = all things, and that is the law of supply and 

emand. 

The trouble is we have all been on a big drunk and 
have tried to set this law aside by legislation, strikes 
and Government regulation. Without this tinkering, 
if wages became too low, or working conditions un- 
satisfactory to the employee in any line, enough men 
would quit seeking employment, or enough would quit 
such work to create a scarcity, when wages and work- 
ing conditions would naturally and automatically im- 
prove. 

The same law if not meddled with by tariff or arti- 
ficial price fixing will govern all products. If un- 
profitable prices prevail in certain lines the producer 
will decrease his output enough to create a scarcity 
until demand will naturaly increase the price. Like- 
wise, if profits in certain lines become too high, like 
flies around molasses enough capital and labor from 
less profitable employment will be diverted to create 
a surplus and lowering of prices. 

The consuming public is becoming very tired seeing 
the “tail wag the dog” and wants to know why 5 per- 
cent of the working men of the country can keep the 
land in an uproar from end to end under the name of 
organized labor. They are tired of being frozen by 
the cutting off of fuel, starved by shut-off of food or 
left stranded on thru passenger trains in deserts with- 
out a or water by the best paid railroad employees 
on earth. 

The remedy for high cost of living is for everyone to 
stop striking, agitating and loafing and go to work and 
produce more and cheaper goods. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM A CANADIAN CENTER 


TORONTO, ONT., May 3.—Uncertainty seems to be the 
prevailing note in the lumber market here at present. 
This condition is chiefly the result of one or two quite 
definite factors. In the first place, the embargo on ship- 
ments to the United States, which continues in effect in 
Ontario and in western Canada, has diverted large 
amounts of lumber to the home market which should 
have been disposed of in the United States. Asso- 
ciated with the car situation has been the condition 
in most of the Ontario retail yards. Retailers al) 
bought rather heavily in expectation of a good spring 
demand. Backward weather has caused the demand 
to come out very slowly and it is now expected that 
there will be quiet buying for the next two or three 
weeks. 

A few wholesalers are uncertain about the outlook. 
Others are making as extensive purchases of stock as 
they can. The production at most of the mills in 
eastern Canada this year will be heavy but not too 
heavy for the markets when exports to the United 
States are renewed. It is felt, therefore, that the 
present affords a good, tho possibly fleeting, oppor- 
tunity for the purchase of stocks. 

Reports received in Toronto from British Columbia 
firms indicate that the market out there has shown 
a little more life during the last week, the demand 
coming from across the line. One firm reports that 
the production of XXX shingles is not likely to be 
heavy and that stock purchased during the present 
lull may prove quite profitable for the purchasers. 


til 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the British 
Government for British traveling exhibitions to tour 
the Dominions. Canada will probably be the first 
country. to be visited. 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


We Sell 
Lumber 


and want connections with millmen 
who specialize manufacturing but who 
need someone to sell their product. 
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Our experience covers 
“ellow Pine, Cypress, 
Gum and Hardwoods. 


Aycock-Holley © 3mdn” 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA [Lumber Co. 








~ We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 





In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 

Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District Burton- Swartz 
of Flanda 

Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 


Perry, Hla. 
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| Cummer Cypress Company 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
New York City 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Mitchell Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Scoggin Lumber Co, 

Stuttgart—J. I. Porter is succeeded by the J. I. 
Porter Co. (Inc.). 

CALIFORNIA. San _ Francisco— The Clatsop 
County Lumber Co. with mills at Astoria, Ore., has 
been purchased by Charles S. Howard and has 
changed its name to Clatsop Lumber Mills. 

IDAHO. Kellogg—Smith & McIntosh are suc- 
ceeded by Smith & McIntosh Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

ILLINOIS. Dundee—The A. F. Chapman Co. is 
succeeded by the Dundee Lumber Co. 

—- F. O. Swanson has sold out to George P. 
1son 

Rockford—The Illinois School Furniture Co. has 
been sold to the Blackhandle Furniture Co. 

Rondout—S. L. Tripp, who owns lumber yards at 
Area and Prairie View, has purchased the fuel 
and feed business of George Everett at Rondout 
and will add a stock of lumber, conducting it as 
a branch of the Area Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Missouri Valley—The D. Milligan Co. 
succeeds H. R. Newton. 

Wellston—W. C. Hotle has sold out to the Farm- 
ers’ Coéperative Association. 

KANSAS. Beaumont—The E. 
Co. has sold out to J. E. Wright. 

McPherson—The interest of ive, E. B. Morrison 
in ee areas -Morrison Lumber has been sold to 
fd Zink. 

Wa-Keeney—Basil Roloson, who was recently 
reported as ‘‘succeeding’’ the Hardman Lumber Co. 
at this place, is really the local manager for that 
company, which has yards also at Phillipsburg 
and Osborne. C. L. Hardman, of Wa-Keeney, is 
vice president and treasurer of the company. 

KENTUCKY. Franklin—The George V. en 
Lumber Co. succeeds the Ashford Lumber 

Winchester—The Red Oak Coal & Lussber Co. 
succeeds McLemore Bros. 

MAINE. East Hampden—The Sterns lumber 
mills have been purchased by the Barker Lumber 
& Box Co., of Milford, who will put them in opera- 
tion. 

MARYLAND. Hyattsville—George N. Bowen has 
obtained a permit to establish a lumber yard on 
a site near the railroad, and it is understood that 


A. Riley Lumber 


his yard now on Spencer Street will be moved 
there. 

MICHIGAN. Deckerville—John Reinelt has sold 
out to C. C. Davis. 


Gladwin—E. A. McGeorge & Son have sold out to 
the Gladwin Coéperative Association. 

Mason—The Mickelson-Baker Lumber Co. has 
been organized to succeed C. P. Mickelson, who 
is president of the new company. W. S. Coon is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ontonagon—John Hawley is succeeded by the 
Ontonagon Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MISSISSIPPI. Cumberland—Pritchard Bros. are 
—* by N. Batson, manufacturing and whole- 
saling. 

Garner—The Mobile Gulfport Lumber Co. has 
sold its plant and timber to the Greene Lumber 
Co., who will probably make repairs and additions. 

MISSOURI. Hartsburg — Clyde Gibson is suc- 
ceeded by H. W. Groeneman. 

MONTANA. Richey—The Jarrell Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard to the other four yards in this city, 
the Goodridge-Call Co., McCaull-Webster Co., Jaton 
Lumber Co. and Richmond Lumber Co. The stock 
is being divided between the yards. 

NEBRASKA. Elgin—The J. J. Melick Co. has 
been sold to the Farmers’ Codéperative Exchange. 

Riverdale and Sumner—The F. H. Gilcrest Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to the Builders’ Supply Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Tenafiy—The Tenafly Supply Co. 
has changed its name to Tenafly Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

NEW YORK. Roscoe—George Garrison succeeds 
seen od T. Watson in the lumber manufacturing 
yusiness. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co. has announced the pur- 
chase of the sawmill plant and 30,000,000 feet of 
timber owned by the Branning Manufacturing iCo., 
of Edenton, N. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lengby—The Lillo Bros. 
lumber yard has been sold to the Winton-Nichols 
Lumber Co., of Thief River Falls, Minn., which 
will add it to the string of yards operated in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. W. S. Wheeler will 
remain in charge. 

Makoti—The Dakota Lumber Co. has purchased 
the retail yard of the L. R. Roseberg estate here 
and at Ryder. 

OHIO. Cincinnati — The Cherry Lumber Co. 
which has been operating as a West Virginia cor- 
poration, with main office and place of business 
at Cincinnati, will be carried on as a partnership, 
the members and their respective interests re- 
maining the same. 

Cincinnati — The Freiberg Lumber Co. has 
changed its ~~ i to The Freiberg Mahogany Co. 

Dayton—The E. L. —— Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by John A. Thri 

OREGON. Sucinnementii I. @. Wickstrom Lum- 
ber “on. has been sold to the Miller-Healy Lum- 
ber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Newcastle—The merger of 
the Citizens Lumber Co. and the lumber and 
building supply business of George T. Weingartner 
is announced, the business to be carried on under 
the name of the former company. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. E. Miller & Co. are 
succeeded by the Miller-Allen Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—The J. A. Thompson Lumber 
Se — succeeded the Corsicana Brick & Lum- 

er Co. 

Sherman—The | tnt yaaa Lumber Co. will move 
to Dallas about J 

Temple—The Texas _——— Co. has purchased 
the a of Markham-Erskine & Co. 

Wichita Falls—The Wichita Falls Sash & Door 





Co. is succeeded by the Toombs-Shepherd Sash & 
Door Co. 

VIRGINIA. East Falls Church—The Falls Church 
Auto Corporation has changed its name to Falls 


Church Lumber Co. The company conducts a 
garage and lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—John Haug succeeds the 
Stier-Alberty Co. 

Kiel—J. B. Laun is succeeded by the J. B. Laun 
Co. (Inc.). 

Norwalk—George A. Waltz has sold a half inter- 
est in the business. 

Rock River—The Rock River Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has succeeded the Rock River Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Clair—P. C. Roberts has sold 
out to the Morgan Lumber Yards 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Hart & McDonagh, whole- 
sale lumber dealer, will move to Robinette Cham- 
bers, corner Bay and Temperance streets. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Southern Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; a, $15,000. 

Montgomery—Betty & Son Lumber Co., 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Pine Hillk—Alabama Pine Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

ARKANSAS. ones ae Ross Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000 

Wynne—Wynne Blowpipe Manufacturing Coa., 
incorporated; y capital, $12,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Sew & Lewis Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,0 

Portland—Strong & Hale a Co., increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 


FLORIDA. Holley—East Bay Mill Co., 
rated: capital, $10,000. 

Jacksonville— Wright amen & Export Co., 
porated; capital, $10,0 

IDAHO. Coeur tik eiieiiliniiaaie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—E. C. Judd Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Dallas City—Pioneer Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000 

INDIANA. Martinsville—W. J. Steele ad 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $100,0 

Warsaw—Warsaw Housing Co., eaatceaenet: 
capital, $100,000. 

KANSAS. Miltonvale—Miltonvale Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—William Meade Tie Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Barbourville—Jackson Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Lexington—Blue Grass Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Lexington—Smith-Haggard Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $65,000. 

Louisville—Prestonia Maneteouns Co., increas- 
ing capital from -s 000 to $500,000. 

Louisville—C. W. Brickley Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $250 000 to $35,000 
Louisville—Foskett-Argles Co., 

ital, $10,000; wood products. 


increas- 


incorpo- 


incor- 


incorporated; cap- 


Louisville—Mutual Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 
Winchester-—Red Oak Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $200,000 

LOUISIANA. “Cedar Grove—Allen Manufacturing 
Co., increasing capital to $400,000. 

Leesville—Leesville Lumber & Land Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; lumber and sawmill and 
retail business. 

Leesville—Triangle Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; lumber and sawmill business. 

Leesville—J. Sanders Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Shreveport— Lodwick Lumber Co., 
— $500,0 

Sibley—Sibley Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 
incorporated; capital, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Newburyport—Maple Wood 
Heel Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

Worcester—Ripton Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $21,000; offices at Worcester; operations 
at Ripton, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—C. B. Talbot Trustee Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Manistique—Ekstrom Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $25,000 to $50,000 


MINNESOTA. Bemidji — Pleasant Valley Co- 
ie Saw Mill Co., incorporated; capital, 
MISSISSIPPI. Bay St. Louis—Bayou Lecroix 


Lumber Co., mmoreeener: capital, $5,000. 
Louisville—Legan Clure tumver Co., 
creasing capital ue $300; 000 to $500 


a Lumber Co., “Taauanntet: 


in- 


capital, . 

Yazoo—Y mber Co., increasing capital 
from $10, 000 ‘to $20 ‘000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Lawrence Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated. 


Kansas — Cabinet Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,0 

i ee & Mills Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Louis—Cruden- -Martin Manufacturing Co., 
eS: woodenwar 

ae cures Fire Door Co., incorporated; 

onal $20, 

St. Be L. Hussmann Refrigerator & 
Sopely, Co., increasing capita: from $250,000 to 


NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—Granmer-Tillot- 
son Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; building 
materials and iumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Empire Manu- 
fecturing Co., increasing capital from ¥3200, 000 to 

Poplar—Roan Lumber Corporation; capital, $25,- 


capital, 


‘Wilson—Hackney Bros., 
$50,000. 


incorporated; 
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OHIO. Columbus — Emory River Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Franklin—L. G. Anderson’s Sons Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


oeeeen. Eugene—Tuft Lumber Co., incorpo- 
te 


Grants Pass—Three C’s Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

Grants Pass—Leland Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Portland—Murphy Timber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Portland—Pacific Planing Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH. CAROLINA. Greenville— Blue Ridge 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Hardeeville—Argent Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Grismore-Hyman Co., 
increasing capital to $1,100,000. 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—Bassett Furniture Co., in- 
creasing capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Marion—Grayson County Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Gold Medal Shingle 
Co., incorporated; capital, $61,000. 


incorpo- 


Everett—Buck Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
oe, bch ‘ — 
ssaquah—Issaqua ogging Co., incorporated; 
— het . : ie 
aymond—Harlan oggin Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. _— es 
Raymond—Shepard Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $30,000. 
Seattle—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 
Seattle—Patterson Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $50,000. 
Sumas—Sandy Hook Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 
Tenino—Lake Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 
_ WISCONSIN. Beloit—Keeler Lumber & Fuel Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
Greenwood—Greenwood Manufacturing Co., in- 
—-* capital, $50,000; manufacturing cheese 
xes. 
Kaukauna—Rehn & Co., 
$50,000. ~ capital, 
Milwaukee—Milwaukee To Co., : 
capital, $60,000, Vv o., incorporated; 
ilwaukee—Dunck Tank Works, i : 
— $50,000. , mnnasneiate 
Shawano—Catenkamp Lumber Co., i : 
capital, 500.000 p Cc incorporated; 
; eboygan—Wood Tire Silo Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $20,000 to $100,000. —- 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The C. S. Pierce Lumber 
Co. has purchased a frontage of 2,000 feet on the 
Southern Pacific extension on H Street, which is 
to be used for storage purposes for the present. A 
planing mill will probably be erected later. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. North Stratford—The War- 
ner Sugar Refinery Co. is erecting a barrel fac- 
tory here. 

OREGON. Florence—The Delta Shingle Co. is 
enlarging its mill. 

Marshfield—The Marshfield Mill & Timber Co. 
will erect a lumber mill west of Marshfield. 

TENNESSEE. Athens — Thomas Shearman, 
building materials, will erect a new _ building in 
which his business will be established. 

_ WASHINGTON. Olympia—The O1 ia Door Co. 
is building a bandmill. _ 9 

ymond—A group of business men, including 
W. G. Shumway, will erect a sawmill and begin 
operations with $75,000 capital. They have bought 
the Drissler property, containing about 100,000,000 
feet of standing timber, located near Willapa. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel—The Boscobel Table Co. 
has purchased adjacent acreage and will build a 
new factory, 50x100 feet, and a dry kiln, 20x30 feet. 

Cornell—The Cornell Wood Products Co. has let 
contracts for a new machine room, 44x319 feet, a 
two-story finishing room, 35x88 feet, and several 


smaller buildings. 
A. Poppert Pattern & Man- 


incorporated; 


ioe he oe H. 
ufacturing Co. will build a new pattern shop, 40x65 
feet, on Third Street, near Poplar. . 

Rice Lake—The Mackinnon Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis., has started operations in its 
new hub and spoke mill here. 

Waukesha—The Waukesha Manufacturing Co. is 
building a one-story factory, 82x200 feet, and will 
install a complete new equipment of machinery 
for making shipping and packing boxes, stock 
shipping crates, basswood shirtwaist boxes, etc. 
The old plant was recently destroyed by fire. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Phoenix—The Butts Lumber Co. has 
had a recent fire loss. 
INDIANA. Goshen—The Hawks Furniture Co. 


was damaged by fire and water to the extent of 
$40,000 recently. 
Indianapolis—The United States Desk, File and 
Cabinet Co. has had a recent fire loss. 
LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Alexandria Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co.’s sawmill in South Alexandria 
was totally destroyed by fire recently. The loss 
was covered by insurance and will probably be 
rebuilt. 
MARYLAND. Crisfield—Fire caused a loss of 
about $45,000 in the yard of the Crisfield Shipbuild- 
ing Co. he office building, warehouse, machine 
shop, workshop and stables, with their contents 
and considerable lumber ‘stored in the yard, were 
destroyed. The company built wooden vessels. 
MICHIGAN. Holly—Fire starting in the shaving 
bin of the Michigan Truck & Lumber Co.’s plant 
destroyed much building material and damaged 


the building, with a loss of several thousands of 
dollars. 
OREGON. North Bend—An explosion of dust 


caused destruction by fire of the boiler house of 
the Buehner Lumber Co. The loss is estimated at 
$120,000, fully insured. As the gs system was 
damaged, it will be about a month before the _— 
can again turn out lumber. Repairs will be hastened 
and the destroyed unit of the plant will be rebuilt. 


TEXAS. Call—Fire destroyed the icehouse of the 


Kirby Lumber Co. and badly damaged other parts 
of the plant here. The total loss was about $6,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Fire destroyed the 
two-story frame planing mill and mold loft of the 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.’s shipbuilding 
plant on Harbor Island. 

Stanwood—The Cornell Shingle Co. has had a 
loss by fire. 

Tacoma—Fire destroyéd the plant of the City 
Millwork Co. on Sunday, May 2, with a loss of 
$50,000, without insurance. The company con- 
tinues operations, getting out its orders at other 
plants in the city for the time being. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The H. L. Mickle Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Cincinnati, has opened 
offices here. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The Wright Brick 
Co. has been organized and is erecting a building 
here. N. V. Wright, of the Wright Lumber Co., is 
the president of the new concern. 

CONNECTICUT. Woodbury—The Cassidy Con- 
struction Co. is adding an extensive lumber yard 
as a new branch of its business. 

GEORGIA. Cartersville—The Dillard & Moreland 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

Eatonton—The Bullock-Scheer Lumber Co. is a 
new concern here. 

IDAHO. Richfield—The Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Boise, has opened here. 

INDIANA. Marshfield—T. A. Habel will open a 
lumber yard here. 


‘KENTUCKY. Maysville—The Black Log Lumber 
Co. has organized and has purchased the timber 
on s tract of 2,000 acres in Marion County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Owingsville—Ashley H. Dawson has opened a 
building material and lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—The Midwest Manufac- 
turing Co. has organized with Floyd E. Wilson 
as president and general manager, and will do a 
general planing mill business, manufacturing all 
kinds of mill and fancy wood work. 

NEVADA. Sparks—The Verdi 
recently began business, 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Henry Baker, president 
of the Hudson Mill & Lumber Co., announces the 
opening of a new plant at Second Avenue and Sixth 
Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—The Riggon 
Lumber Co. is a new concern here. 

OHIO. Dayton—John A. Ihrig recently started a 
commission lumber business. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Eugene Handle Co. is 
a new concern here. 

Eugene—The Coast Slope Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Eugene—Talbott & 
shingle mill. 

Portland—The Northwest Veneer Products Co. 
recently began business. 

Portland—The McCullough Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, recently opened an 
office here. 

Portland—The Coffey-Weiss Lumber Co. 
new concern here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Eureka—The Home Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 


TENNESSEE. Tullahoma—The Campbell Lum- 
ber Co. is a new concern here. 

WASHINGTON. Littell—John Kostuk recently 
installed a lath mill. 

Sumner—Spalding & Roberts have started a lath 
mill here. 

Vancouver—G. T. Adams has begun the opera- 
tion of a sawmill. 

Vancouver—The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, has begun operations here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Westwood Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been organized and has pur- 
chased part of the property formerly used by the 
old Weston Lumber Co. at Deanville, where dry 
kilns, planing mills and storage shed will be erected. 
The company will do a general kiln-drying and 
oak and maple flooring business. 


Lumber Co. 


Clements have started a 


is a 





HYMENEAL 


GRAVES-HEROD. Nelson M. Graves, son of the 
late Luther P. Graves, is to be married on May 
22 to Miss Mary Beaty Herod of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Graves was a lieutenant in the balloon corps 
in France during the war, and Miss Herod_ was 
also engaged in war work abroad. After a wedding 
2 > the West, they will make their home in 

uffalo. 





HAGENBUCH-WEILE. James Hagenbuch and 
Ethelyn Ghormley Weile were married April 28 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weile at Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. Hagenbuch is the son of G. F. Hagen- 
buch of the Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho. The bridegroom was in the army service 
during the war and after returning from France 
entered the wholesale lumber business, with offices 
in the Old National Bank Building in_ Spokane. 
After a trip to the Coast, Mr. and Mrs. Hagenbuch 
will make their home in Spokane. 





MYERS-McCUBBIN. Thomas A. Myers, who has 
been with Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
wholesalers and manufacturers, with offices in the 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md., for many years, 
and Miss Emma L. McCubbin were married recently 
in that city. The couple have just returned from 
a short trip and are now installed in their new 
home at Walbrook. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 3.—Luther W. Tarbox, for sev- 
eral years in the wholesale lumber business, has filed 
a voluntary petition ia wr Liabilities are 
$40,383 and assets $1,033, of w $500 is claimed 
to be exempt. 
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Want to Buy 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash—JInspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 

Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber, S 
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OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 


N — 


»/onHavdwood Lumber’ 
(ye Oak Maple Flooring 
Nashville Hardwood Flogring Co 


ESarholomen Map 3622 South Morgan St., Chicago. 


r ~ 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting ‘buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
a President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. , 





a RE > 
































Keith Lumber Go. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 


Solicited. 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we doa 
general wholesale busi- 





ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


and : 
Cypress shortleaf Pine 
They can all say what they 


please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 








, ALA., U.S. A. 
L DEMOPOLIS 














We can make 


immediate Delivery 


Pop.Lar BEVELED SIDING 


AND OTHER POPLAR PRODUCTS 
Cc. W. BRICKLEY. LUMBER Co. 
Brook and Bloom Sts.. Louisville, Ky. 

















The Northport Lumber Co. 


NORTHPORT, ALA. 
YELLOW PINE, £22'3.S"™ 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 











LOUIS!ANA HARDWOODS 


se Oak 


ound Square 
Timbers, 


Edge Mixed 
Bridge and 
Crossing 




















holds customers for us. 


‘Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 





Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, Plank 
Cottonwood. 
Grade Stock. 
lican J umber i? 
Mound, Louisiana. 

\ a 
BAND SAWED 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 

a The uniform quality 
[B / of our 
LB: Oak, Ash, Gum, 
ne Cottonwood, 
stockis Cypress, Elm 
now ready 
for shipment lumber attracts and 








NORFOLK, VA. 
(Continued from page 85) 


Wilkes-Barre and Delaware and Hudson at extra 
rates in order to get them thru. 

While the demand for 4/4 edge No. 2&better and 
other good rough lumber has been light during the last 
week, more inquiries are coming in from the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia markets and the mills look for an 
early improvement. They are willing to allow present 
quotations to stand for a while, but are not disposed 
to make any concessions as yet to move out the small 
quantity of this class of material secured from the 
present low run of logs. The Carolina yards are 
expected to buy again soon, but the Norfolk market is 
in an unsatisfactory condition due to labor troubles. 

Demand for 4/4 edge box, edge culls and red heart 
and box bark strips has been a little larger during the 
last week. Box makers have refrained from buying, 
they having been held up on shipping their product and 
have become blocked up with stock coming in. They 
appear willing to buy when some shipments are made, 
but whether at present quotations is conjectural. 
Small lots of dressed edge box for building construction 
work move rather freely at good prices. There have 
been some inquiries received for rough stock box, but 
it seems prices quoted have deterred business. The 
operators have made some small concessions but now 
hold firm in the belief that with the lifting of em- 
bargoes for any length of time the demand will grow 
and they will secure their prices. Box bark strips 
move slowly altho occasional inquiries are coming in 
for small lots. It seems that users of this material 
still have some stock in hand and prefer not to place 
further business until absolutely necessary. Prices 
of strips showed no change during the week and the 
surplus carried by the mills above orders is small. 
Demand for dressed North Carolina pine during the 
last week has been very light, altho an improvement 
was noted in the case of roofers. The mills appear 
content to await developments and hold firm on quota- 
tions. Labor troubles are seriously interfering with 
building. Building contractors in Norfolk have re- 
fused the demands of labor for more money and the 
threatened strike goes into effect today, the contractors 
upholding the policy of open shop. Farmers in the 
South are draining the available labor supply at good 
wages and building operations are hampered thereby. 
Better conditions are looked for in the North and 
East, to result in a larger demand for dressed lum- 


ber. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 4.—The market has a decidedly uncertain 
attitude, and, like every other industry, there is 
sufficient doubt in the minds of those who ordinarily 
get inta the market heavily at this time of year to 
account for a falling off in the demand for all kinds 
of lumber, with one or two exceptions, notably hard- 
woods. In this case the price situation is maintained 
more by the scarcity of stock due to unsatisfactory 
operating conditions than to any increase in the 
demand. In most other lines stocks are more plenti- 
fully offered at mill points, but to offset this tem- 
porary improvement the market has to face an almost 
demoralized condition so far as transportation is 
concerned. 

Prominent builders say that some substantial head- 
way was being made in construction conditions, but 
embargoes have made many lines of building material 
decidedly scarce so that it is not uncommon for work 
to cease entirely on some costly operations. The 
same urgent demand for housing continues but the 
inclination on the part of loaning institutions, how- 
ever, to refuse to grant loans on the basis of existing 
values is taken to mean that financial powers have 
decided that the period of deflation is beginning. 

Another factor which is looked upon as bound to 
follow the influence of credit contraction is the ques- 
tion as to the effect on inventories of some substan- 
tial drop in prices. Stocks have reached the market 
in small quantities only, and it is difficult to determine 
the state of the buying power until a change in trans- 
portation permits the moving of stocks required to 
fill orders taken at prices somewhat above the exist- 
ing average today. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 3.—The early part of last week was a little 
dull in the local lumber business, but Saturday and 
today are making up for it in great shape, for the 
teamsters are out on strike at most of the yards and 
plans are rather indefinite on both sides. The de- 
mands of the men are not clear, but may have been 
made so at a meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in the Exchange rooms this afternoon, 
the result of which is withheld for the present. It 
is rumored that in one or two yards, most of the 
men returned to work this afternoon, but this can 
not be confirmed. ‘The strike of the carpenters in 
this section is on in earnest, however, and in many 
communities the badly needed housing work is at a 
standstill. Ship yards here are badly crippled by 
the strike of the carpenters, joiners and shiprights, 
who are asking for $1.25 an hour and five days a 
week. From reports received today, it may be esti- 
mated that there are several thousand out altogether, 
and these make many more thousands idle. There 
are also strikes of more or less magnitude in many 
other lines, and the air is surcharged with a current 
of trouble that has brought business to a decided halt. 

In the lumber business, the retailers are buying 
little and are devoting themselves largely to outgoing 
orders. The wholesalers are doing some nice busi- 
ness with the big industrials and the railroads, and 
are kept out of mischief trying to get past embargoes 
and freight congestions to fill the orders on their 
books. The trouble in the building line comes at a 
bad time, for the bureau of building inspection made 
a new record during April in the amount of’ building 
work for which permits were issued. The total 
amount involved was $9,882,600, which is almost 
$500,000 more than in November, 1919, the former 


record month. This brings the total for the four 
months of this year to $27,674,570, an increase of 
over $19,000,000 over the same period of last year. 

The demand for lumber has been strong enough to 
take all that could be delivered and prices keep up 
notwithstanding rumors of occasional sales below 
average quotations. All the hardwoods are in good 
demand, with oak, ash and gum apparently leading. 
Hardwood floorings are in the scarce list, with prices 
high. There is also a good demand here for chestnut, 
maple, birch, beech, poplar, cherry, hickory, walnut 
and mahogany, and there seems to be no surplus ac- 
cumulating anywhere. 

White pine is a little better in supply since the 
new lake crop is available, but there is not enough 
in sight up to the present time to affect prices. 
Spruce is as strong as ever and is scarce at high 
prices. Hemlock has a long way to go to catch up 
with demand, and prices are very high. Cypress is 
in demand beyond the supply, and prices are high, 
with poor shipments reported. Southern pine in tim- 
bers, flooring and sizes is scarce and high, and while 
roofers and box are not so scarce there is no surplus 
and prices are well maintained. North Carolina pine 
keeps pace with southern, with roofers and box not 
quite so scarce. Lath of all kinds and sizes are 
scarce and high, but are below the prices of a few 
weeks ago. In the suburban territory, shingles are 
moving readily. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 4.—Railroad embargoes against lumber ship- 
ments are still on and there is no relief in sight from 
this angle. Prices generally are holding firm, tho 
there are a few weak spots, but the lumber business 
is almost at a standstill, due to the inability of dealers 
to get cars and send shipments thru. Labor troubles 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the Northwest are 
expected to have a bullish effect on prices of certain 
kinds of lumber and manufactured products. 

Tho an enormous volume of deferred building 
projects is piling up, to be handled whenever prices 
come down, there is enough forced building under way 
and projected to keep business fairly active if the 
workers will only get to work and allow the railroads 
to function normally. “This stored up volume of busi- 
ness will break loose when we hit the bottom, and it 
will help us to get started upwards again,” one of the 
wholesalers said today. People who sold their homes 
some time ago and now desire to own their homes, 
particularly elderly persons who refuse to wait sev- 
eral years, preferring to sacrifice a few thousand dol- 
lars in the process of home building if need be, rather 
than be deprived longer of home comforts, are going 
ahead with their building and paying slight heed to 
rumors that costs will be lower later on. Mercantile 
and industrial concerns also are doing considerable 
enforced building, altho many of them would rather 
wait a while if it were possible to do so. The demand 
for lumber in nearly all lines is much greater than 
the available supply and will remain so at least until 
the railroad tieup has ended. 

Bankers and other financial leaders here are begin- 
ning to realize that restrictions on the building of 
homes that are badly needed is unnatural and can not 
but result in unsatisfactory conditions in all lines of 
business and industry. Hence they are showing a 
more favorable tendency toward assisting in financing 
such projects. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 3.—A second strike of the railroad switchmen 
within the last few weeks was launched Friday, but it 
failed to cause any of the mills to suspend operations, 
as was the case during the early days of the first 
strike, because of the promptness of the Rotary Club, 
responsible for breaking the first tie-up here, in turning 
out Friday afternoon and every day since to operate 
the switch engines here. Thru the efforts of the 
rotarians and permanent switchmen being engaged by 
the railroads freight is moving in and out of the 
Tonawandas regularly and no congestion of cars on 
the sidings at the mills has resulted thus far. 

The first boats to arrive at the Tonawandas with 
lumber will be the steamer United Lumberman and the 
barge King. They were frozen in on the Detroit River 
while on their way down the lakes last season, the 
United Lumberman with lumber for Brady Bros. and 
the King with stock for the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 3.—Numerous complaints are heard about the 
unsatisfactory state of the car supply and the in- 
ability of the railroads to handle shipments. These 
complaints have been added to, of course, by the 
strike, which prompted the various lines to impose em- 
bargoes, whereby a large portion of the east was 
closed to shipments, greatly narrowing the business of 
the lumbermen and causing some of the mills to shut 
down for the time being. Instances are mentioned 
where a mill needed a dozen or more cars and could 
get only one or two. The supply of logs failed for 
similar reasons, and plants had to suspend opera- 
tions owing to the lack of logs. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers, discussing the 
situation from the standpoint of his firm’s experience, 
pointed out how this added to the cost of lumber and 
rendered it impossible to make reductions. 

New records were established here for April with 
regard to the estimated cost of the new buildings, the 
total being not less than $3,649,700, to which is to 
be added $300,900 for alterations and $317,500 for 
additions, making a grand total of $4,278,100. Pend- 
ing also are applications for permits for a new sugar 
refinery, estimated to cost not less than $6,000,000, 
with several other big operations designed to house in- 
dustries, which, according to the calculations, would 
have made the aggregate about $12,000,000, or as much 
as the showing for a whole year has amounted to in 
the past. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
as May 1 














mber Shingles 
OE Sawin cucae ame ce ee 26,624,000 805,000 
TOI a ete eecenameees 34,280,000 3, 404, 000 
DOUIGONG ooo io. hie 7,656,000 2,599,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO May 1 
mber Shingles 
SUE Ce ccacwewheles wa oan 854,459,000 82,344,000 
SORE paekcceeknweeesat 518,634,000 69,063,000 
THBIOREG: ics eames 335,825,000 13,281,000 

; SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED. May 1 
Lumber Shingles 
SO iis eee gente e een 10,771,000 2,436,000 
FOES ecciiicaraerecuees 13,112,000 2,282,000 
TROGTONEG cocheheucees 154,000 

OTE, Se dee ees 

ToraL SHIPMENTS ro i Sa May 1 
Lum Shingles 
1920 bec ccecueeeeceeee830,377,000 67,102,000 
THE fh Rckaseceses owen ee 206,001,000 45,536,000 
TRGTORNO. cco cevanwecias 124,376,000 21,566,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended May 5 were as follows: 


CLASS: No. Value 
Under $1,000. ECT OT eT 2 $ 1,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 22 68,650 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 19 133,200 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 13 198,000 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 6 ints 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 1 50,000 

TGC GO GEE QVOE oseciiaceicece 4 925,000 
NOMI IMs.d-diacn wesw Renan essen es 67 $1,596, po 
Average valuation for’ WOOK 6 <.6c:c:cie a 23,825 
Totals previous week............ 105 2, 178, 200 
Average valuation previous week ice 0,745 
Totals corresponding —. 1919: 80 1,384'300 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 5, 1920...... 1,618 36,525,400 
Totals corresponding period, 1919.1,357 17,795,575 


The following is a comparative list of dail 
building permits issued for April, 1919 er _— 


Year No. Permits Frontage Ft. 
LL AS aren 704 XK $7,347,800 
Area 521 18,344 9,060,500 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 5.—The northern pine situation 
continues very strong. The mills have no sur- 
plus of anything, being well covered with orders. 
Prices have shown no noteworthy recessions from 
previous levels, but are firm all around. Shop 
lumber is especially scarce and firm, and the supply 
of certain items of boards also is very low. 


Duluth, Minn., May 3.—The following are the pre- 
valing prices on northern pine: 


WHITE PINE THICK SELECTS, 
Rough (8’ and longer)— 


Bébtr Cébtr C Select D Select 

1% and 1%”..... $185.00 $160.00 $150.00 $120.00 
ese@sscccccoese 195. 165.00 155.00 125.00 
24 and 3” ....... 210.00 200.00 185.00 165.00 
ee eccccccsconce 245.00 220.00 200.00 180.00 
a4" DREUSCESE, SF 00 20" cv ncccccscccoscs et n+y treed 


2x0” D@petter, 8 10: 20’ <iccccccccecccs 
1% and 1%x6” D&better, 8 to 20’..... 


Tuick SHop, Pg a 


1% &1%-inch 2-inch 2%-inch 3-inch 
No. : & 2.$105.00 — 00 $145.00 $145.00 
No. Saene + 4 95.00 130.00 130.00 
No: © iscacs 75 80.00 120.00 120.00 
S1S or S28, add 1. 00 
eer eae Boanps, Rough— 

INO) Se Wy Oe Oe OP ea dcccascssuntvscaces $45.00@48.00 
EE tic évances aanexvawods 46.00@49.00 
ee I a adicia ns bc oebasinciees 47.00@50.00 
Re Ge Wee, © 0 Oe ov cc ccnccsccee 47.00@50.00 

“ A Ge es © Oe vic cicncncnes 42.00@45.00 

No.6, 4 ee wren 6 00 Oo ciceecvcncces 32.00@35.00 
SHIPLAP AND D&M— 

Me. 3 0-foot 12-foot 14&16-foot 18&20-foot 
NO, a 

8” 79.00@82.00 79.00@82.00 79.00@82.00 85.00@ 90.00 


10” 82.00@85.00 84.00@87.00 
ZS 94, 4.00@97. 00 94.00@97.00 
vO 

8” $9. 00@72.00 71.00@74.00 
10” 71.00@74.00 73.00@76.00 
a ee 82.00@85.00 
No. 3— 

8” 54.00@57.00 54.00@57.00 
io 55.00@58.00 55.00@58.00 

2” 57.00@60,00 57.00@60.00 57.00@60.00 60.00@ 63.00 
F LOORING— 

No. 1 8-foot : 10, 12&14-foot 16-foot 18&20-foot 
No. 


Fence. Flg.— 
4” 67.00@70.00 72.00@75.00 77.00@80.00 74.00@77.00 
6” 69.00@72.00 74.00@77.00 77.00@80.00 77.00@80.00 
No. 2 Fence. Fig. 
4” 57.00@60. 00 62.00@65.00 67.00@70.00 64.00@67.00 
oa Ry Sa. 00064. 9 64.00@67.00 67.00@70.00 67.00@70.00 
4” 45, T@48 6 “48. 00@51.00 52.00@55.00 52 00@55.00 
6” 49.00@52.00 50.00@53.00 52.00@55.00 52.00@55.00 
YaNctna, Roven— 


82.00@85.00 
89.00@92.00 


69.00@72.00 
70.00@73.00 
77.00@80.00 


54.00@57.00 
55.00@58.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
97.00@102.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
76 00@ 81.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


56.00@ 59.00 
57.00@ 60.00 


4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed.......... 40.00@43.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.......... 43.00@46.00 
No. 1 Prece Sturr, 8181E— 
&12-foot 16-foot 18&20-foot 24-foot 


~ B2.00@55.00 54.00@57.00 55.00@58.00 57.00@60.00 
51.00@54.00 52.00@55.00 53.50@56.50 56.00@59.00 


2x8”— 
- 52.00@56.00 53.00@56.00 54.50@57.50 57.00@60.00 
x10"— 
™ 56.00@59.00 55.00@58.00 56.50@59.50 58.00@61.00 
58.00@61.00 57.00@60.00 58.00@61.00 60.00@63.00 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 3.—Reduced production 
as a result of labor trouble is the prospect for a 
few weeks ahead, and this will be another factor for 
strength in the pine market. The movement of 
lumber is better and the car supply seems to be 
showing improvement for distribution in this terri- 
tory. Retail buyers are looking for special stuff to 
round out their stocks, but find it almost impossible 
to get hold of any finish lumber unless they buy 
large assortments. Few yards are in shape to add a 
large general stock, as they carried over consider- 
able low grade lumber from last fall and early 
winter. Common boards are in good supply. 


New York, May 4.—Embargo conditions have in- 
terfered sufficiently with the general white pine 
situation to account for the existing uncertain out- 
look. Stocks in the hands of retailers are limited, 
as they are also at distributing points. Notwith- 
standing the poorer character of buying, prices have 
been well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The white pine trade is 
interfered with by congestion on the railroads, none 
of which can handle freight promptly. To some 
points no shipments of lumber can be made at all. 
The labor troubles on the roads have caused a good 
deal of upset to the trade, and retailers are afraid 
to buy under present uncertain conditions. The 
better grades as well as low grade lumber are 
holding strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 3.—No improve- 
ment is reported in demand, but sales are of suffi- 
cient proportions to keep the yards and mills busy 
filling orders. Another strike of the switchmen, 
which went into effect Friday morning, has tended 
to retard shipments, embargoes being imposed to 
many points to which stock is being consigned. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4.—White pine is in good de- 
mand and prices are reasonably firm, tho occasional 
sales are reported at figures below what dealers 
say is the right price. Shipments are greatly de- 
layed and dealers are handicapped seriously by the 
tieup on the railroads. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, May 4.—The curtailment of building 
operations does not strengthen the price position 
of eastern spruce, which is offered more freely. 
Furthermore, transportation difficulties have re- 
sulted in some lumber being piled up at shipping 
points and manufacturers are less firm in their 
position as to how strongly they hold their stocks. 
There is little in the immediate outlook to create 
much concern among yards that have delayed 
placing orders, preferring rather to feel the pulse 
of the market later on. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Dimension demand has 
fallen off greatly with the retailers here because 
of the dearth of house construction, so that it is 
barely stable at $65 base. On the other hand, owing 
to the rather limited supply, that price is being 
generally maintained. Tho little random is being 
offered, especially from the provincial mills, ran- 
dom is no firmer than last week. The market is 
not weak, however. Prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $54 
to $55; 2x8, $57 to $58; 2x10, $59 to $60; 2x12, $60 
to $62. In the two wider sizes there is very little 
business. The board market keeps really firm be- 
cause of the scarcity of fairly dry stock, tho the 
demand is inactive. Random covering boards sell 
at $55 and matched boards at $62 to $65. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 5.—The local market for white 
cedar remains slow, for the reason that supplies 
in the North are low and the manufacturers pre- 
fer to hold on to what is not covered by the cur- 
rent demand, in expectation of a rush of business 
a little later on, and are not forcing the market 
for sales. Prices remain very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 3.—Pole demand con- 
tinues to be the feature, and the movement of 
poles in almost all sizes is unusually heavy. The 
car situation has improved and there seems to be 
plenty of rolling stock for use in this immediate 
territory. Owing to cold and wet weather, winter 
cut stock is drying out slowly and some is being 
shipped in almost green state. Retail yards again 
are buying posts. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 5.—With the exception of somewhat 
larger receipts, now that the railroad situation has 
improved, there has been no noteworthy change in 
the local hardwood market. Little business is 
transacted, according to most of the distributers, 
but while there have been a few small recessions 
in prices the market remains in. excellent shape 
fundamentally. There are a few more inquiries 
afield than recently, which is taken to indicate 
that many of those buyers who have been staying 


AHH 





RU 


Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the 
O.K. trade-mark in the minds of thou- 
sands and thousands of farmers. Many 
years of successful use have given 
them a wonderfully fine reputation. 





include Sun-Lite Windows 
for hog houses, Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 





Best to Use Best to Sell 
~P providing plenty because satisfactor 
fresh air, sunshine service goes with 


and pure, clean water 


each purchase — be- 
they pay big divi- 


cause every one sold 


dends in the im- helps to sell t 
proved health and ae fom 4 
— growth of live mand has _ already 


stock been created. 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent 
in about six years. Our dealers’ sales have 
increased in proportion. The only disap- 
pointed dealers are those who neglected to 
take on the line and who are now seeing their 
competitors making good with it. 
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Write for successful Selling Plan. 
Get full particulars and terms to dealers. 


Phillip Bernard 
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% 1903 Floyd Avenue, RS 
% —_ CITY, IOWA 
% 
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in Lumber Camps 


BUCK SAW Cloth and 
Cloth and Leather 
Gloves and Mittens are 
always worn by men 
who want comfort, 
warmth and good hand 
protection. 














Our line is very com- 

plete and we invite 
prospective customers 
to write for sam- 
ples and prices 
on numbers 
they are most 
interested in. 


Progress Mfg. Co., wisconsin 




















Carpenter 
Aprons 


Caps 
With your ad. 


Large publicity at low 
cost. 


Best medium for your 
line. 

Pleases Your Trade 
Co-operate with your 


dealers 
cost. 


Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,"Giicaco" 


dividing the 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 














Looking for 


Dry 


1 car 
2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. 


days on sticks) 


sticks) 





Hardwoods e 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to shipquick: 


2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

1 car 8/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 

8/4” 10/4” & 12/4” No. 2 & Btr. Wis. Oak 


irc 


3 cars 5/4” No. 3 Com. Birch 
2/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 
1/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


WE ALSO HAVE 
lcar 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm (partly 
d 


) 
3 Po 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood (90 
3 cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood (90 days on 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


\ Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 











SD 















Shops 


Specialties. 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
and__ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 


] We solicit your business 








Rust-Owen 


Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 





Co. 


off the market in expectation of materially lower 
prices are beginning to realize that they would have 
a long wait and are reéntering the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 3.—Manufacturers of 
northern hardwood have piled up a fair stock but 
now are having labor troubles which probably will 
prevent them from accumulating the surplus they 
need to take care of trade for the next few months. 
Wholesale trade has fallen off somewhat as building 
activity showed some decline, and this has affected 
the sash and door demand especially. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—Some little increase in 
inquiry is reported here for the commoner items 
of hardwood, both from yards and factories, and 
there has been a little increase in business placed. 
There have been some soft spots in the market 
recently, but prices are now said to be generally 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Practically no hardwoods 
are being received in St. Louis, as a result of the 
embargo caused by the switchmen’s strike, so that 
stocks are being drawn on heavily in many lines. 
Because of the embargo, furniture factories are 
not buying, but are said to be using the excuse 
that prices must come down for their failure 
to buy. Yards are buying to fill in stocks, but 
there seems to be a general disposition to play a 
waiting game. Manufacturers are sitting tight, 
and the market is generally firm. 


New Orleans, La., May 3.—The only noteworthy 
change reported is further decrease of production 
caused by high water in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. Domestic buyers are said to be holding off for 
lower prices. While their attitude may worry the 
smaller operators, the great majority apparently 
take the view that the statistics of production and 
supply justify maintenance of quotations and it is 
declared in some quarters that the price situation 
is rather better than it was two weeks ago. Export 
demand, while much below normal, seems to be im- 
proving. 


Louisville, Ky., May 6.—Production is not show- 
ing any great improvement. The markets as a 
whole are quiet at this time, and prices are gen- 
erally adhered to. Oak continues in very fair 
demand, with quartered, white, 4/4 oak firsts and 
seconds quoted at around $300; No. 1 common, 
$200 to $225; plain oak, firsts and seconds, $200; No. 
1 common, $150; poplar, firsts and second, sap no 
defect, $175; No. 1 common, $110; sap gum, 4/4 
firsts and seconds, $100; No. 1 common, $70@80; 
ash, 6/4, firsts and seconds, $220; No, 1 common 
and better, $190. 


Alexandria, La., May 4.—Altho the weather has 
improved in the last week, operating conditions are 
yet anything but favorable. Labor conditions are 
also very bad. There is a constant demand in excess 
of production for staple items. Hardwood export 
shipments for the last thirty days show 100 per- 
cent improvement over any month for some time. 


New York, May 4.—The demand is easier, but the 
continued scarcity of stocks results in prices being« 
well maintained. Factories in this section are only 
fairly well supplied with assortments, but there is 
sufficient doubt in the general immediate business 
outlook to account for hesitancy on the part of 
industries toward buying ahead. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—There has been a further 
limited adjustment of prices on hardwoods, with ad- 
vances offsetting declines. Considering weather con- 
ditions and the railroad disturbances, manufacturers 
and wholesalers in this section express themselves as 
looking upon the market as very satisfactory. Most 
mills have plenty of orders ahead, and with the present 
state of logging and of mill output there is not much 
chance for them to catch up with the new business for 
some time. Price changes last week are general in quar- 
tered white oak, which has sold from $5 to $10 lower, 
all grades and thicknesses being affected. Other sales 
of oak were on an exceedingly strong market, with 
sound wormy plain oaks $5 higher for thicknesses 
above 1 inch. No. 1 common poplar was $5 lower all 
around, but boxboards and panel and wide No. 1 sold 
$5 higher. Sound wormy chestnut sold at $5 and 
$10 down on thicknesses above 1 inch. White ash was 
irregular, 1 inch FAS and No. 1 common selling $5 
and $10 higher, and 14%4,-inch No. 2 common $5 higher, 
while other thicknesses of FAS and No. 1 common are 
$10 to $15 lower. Maple has shown the best form of 
all the woods, and the urgent demand from flooring 
manufacturers has caused advances of $15 to $30 on 
FAS and No. 1 common. A like demand has resulted 
in sales of FAS and No. 1 common beech at $10 and 
$15 higher. It is reported from every part of the 
market that railroad embargoes and port congestion 
are interfering with the export movement, altho there 
is a continued good volume of inquiries. However, 
domestic trade had taken so much lumber and is call- 
ing for so much more than can be supplied by the 
mills that the interruption to exports has not been 
felt seriously. 

Twenty-two advances of an average of $10, and 
twenty-nine declines averaging $7.59 are shown in 
the following prices realized during the last week on 
sales f. o. b. Cincinnati. A plus (+) sign following 
the quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the previous week’s report and a minus (—) 
sign denotes a decline: 

QUARTERED WHITE 


OaK— 4-4 5-4 6-4 8-4 
AS .wccesas -.-$300— $325— $325— $340— 
are . 275— 280— 280— 290— 
No. 1 common..... 215— 230— 230— 240— 
No. 2 common..... 105— 115— 115— 120— 
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QUARTERED RED 
Oa 

270 270 
200 200 
110 110 
220 220 225 
190 190 200 
160 160 170 
115 115 120 

q 50 50 55 
Sound Wormy . 125+ 125+ 130+ 
PoPpLAR— 
onsen. 215 215 215 
Saps & Selects 165 165 165 
No. 1 common... 125— 125— 130— 
No. 2 common. 95 95 100 
No. 3 common 60 60 65 
Panel & Wide No. 1, 

y to RII 265+ 
Boxboards, 13” to 

RY Lasts aisieai eo eiaie o. 225+ 
Basswoop— 
LO Ere . 0 140 140 145 
No. 1 common..... 110+ 115+ 115+ 120+ 
No. 2 common..... 0 65 65 70 
CHESTNUT— 

alate Sk Sriniatbcorst eee 165 165 170 
No. 1 common..... 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 common..... 40 45 45 46 
Sound Wormy .... 75 80— 80— 85— 
WHITE ASH— 
RRR rer 5+ 245— 270— 280— 
No. 1 common..... 125+ 160— 185— 200— 
No. 2 common..... 70 90+ $0 95 
WALNUT— 
ot Ree 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common..... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common..... 110 125 130 135 
No. 3 common..... 45 note See svele 
MAPLE— 
TD . saosin ian wee 150+ 155+ 160+ 175+ 
No. 1 common..... 115+ 130+ 130+ 145+ 
No. 2 common..... 80 85 95 100 
HICKORY 
eee ere ae 170 175 
No. 1 common..... a were 140 145 
No. 2 common..... ane ete 100 110 
BirRcH— 
rr re 205 
No. 1 common..... 175 
No. 2 common..... 110 
BEFCH— 
eee 135+- . 
No. 1 common..... 110+ ‘ 
No. 2 common..... 70 sigs 
GuM— 
Quartered Red, FAS 220 225 230 240 
Quartered Red, No. 

1 COMMON... 6606 190 195 200 210 
Plain Red, FAS.... 200 205 210 220 
Plain Red, No. 

1 common ...... 160 170 190 200 
Sap, Boxboards.... 150 ae eee EER 
Dae, PAS. 6s600550 110 115 125 130 
Sap, No.1 common. 85 100 110 115 
Sap, No. 2 common. 60 62 62 62 
CoTTONWoop— 
cere 125 130 130 135 
No. 1 common..... 90 91 91 93 
No. 2 common..... 70 %2 72 74 
Boxboards, 

Be” UO AS ct wss 170 . 
Boxboards, 

SO Be ns c0eas 150 “as 

Boston, Mass., April 5.—The market remains 


firm, a fact due to the supply. Certainly demand 
in this section is very light. Manufacturing con- 
sumers and retail yards are buying for immediate 
needs only. Prices current are: Oak, quartered, 
$325 to $340; plain, $220 to $230; ash, $200 to $210; 
basswood, $165 to $175; beech, $125 to $140; red 
birch, $200 to $215; birch, sap, $190 to $200; maple, 
$160 to $175; poplar, $220 to $234. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Because of the switch- 
men’s strike and the tying up of traffic in various 
directions, the hardwood trade has been inter- 
rupted for the last week, and none of the yards 
is as busy as might be. Consumers are also hav- 
ing trouble in shipping their products, and so are 
not inclined to buy liberally just now. 


Baltimore, Md., May 3.—With practically the 
whole of the East tied up by embargoes, the hard- 
wood mien have found their business materially 
curtailed and the hardwood mills find it difficult 
or impossible to fill orders. Quotations are virtually 
unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4.—Hardwood prices are 
very firm, tho railroad troubles and lack of receipts 
on that account locally are causing the leading 
dealers a good deal of concern. 





Ashland, Ky., May 4.—There was very little ac- 
tivity in the hardwood market in this section during 
the last week. The rail strike is holding up ship- 
ments to many points and buyers are not placing 
many orders for future shipment, nor do the mills 
wish to have such orders. Some business is moving 
to the few points that are not embargoed, and prices 
remain steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 5.—The following prices pald 
for yard items f. 0. b. mill were reported today: 
Flooring 


3 h 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. Gececese 90.00 
No. 2 & better clear S. G. 75.00 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear 8. G. .... 
Noa. 8 cle@P...cccosccce cece 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better om --- 105.00 


nish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear. .... 
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Ceiling 

5gx4” No. 2 & better clear.... 68.00 63.00 63.00 
Drop Siding 

1x6” No. 2 & better clear.... 79.00 66.00 66.00 

Common Boards and Shiplap 

WGA 6scietsessteneace 41.50 34.50 37.50 

PE Save eoccude weer eens wy 40.00 35.00 38.00 
Dimension 

2x4”, 12—14' No. 1 S&E.... 38.50 34.50 34.506 

Small Timbers 
O50". TID ok knee cers 36.50 31.50 36.50 


Seattle, Wash., May 1.—The fir mills continue to 
run close to capacity, the cut for the week just 
closed at 126 operations reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association having been 87,081,927 
feet, or only 4.31 percent below normal. Orders 
are lacking in the rail trade and transactions are 
at low mark, yet a buoyant feeling pervades the 
industry. There is a satisfactory gain in orders 
for railroad material, and the export trade is more 
active. The mills as a whole appear to be unaf- 
fected by the ‘‘wobbly’’ May day demonstration, 
except that the situation indicates continued high 
prices for logs, which are low in supply. 


Centralia, Wash., May 1.—Following are prices 
received for fir and cedar products during the week 
ended April 27: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 









No.2 No.3 

No.1 Clear Clear 
Clear ¢€ Better ¢& Better 
De Sees rceseeekesen $87.00 $ 84.00 78.00 
2 We wenceceerceacenses access 88.50 78.00 
Bi EE Ke bES SSW Ae es eee tne eeeete 87.50 80.00 
BE Ce Nee ed £40 aR b OATHS Cxwe ea 91.50 80.50 
EE UWA we UiSe ie Oa EHS ae OREM 88.50 80.50 
DAE 2kG.6w cv ecee antes wa ce cewee 90.50 80.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
De: oi eken ce Cuehum ee ceee cen da $ 69.00 $ 66.00 
BE, Sines bwin CoN Ce RRR eae wR 69.00 66.00 
EE aida or cae Cie a We Om ene ae 72.00 70.00 
2 ESSERE REE AEE en D 81.50 70.50 
DE Sicoenev sted cdGee ened ae 78.50 70.50 
PU (daWrnovenicanabicaenaceed 80.50 70.50 
Vertical Grained Stepping 
1y%, ii ol, SOE re $100.00 $ 90.00 
ee 7 ee eee 102.00 92.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better S4S 
SS, QELS ERT TOR renee $84.00 $ 78.00 
ON i aia are ok sic ee WEN NR GS OD wee 85.00 79.00 
PRE Os MME ROS iis6 area koe emma ee 86.00 80.00 
MMs Av ieene ewer Len eiw a taedees 88.00 82.00 
EM ONG 13654 and 6... cécsvccce 87.00 81.00 
oe ONG 12620, &, 10, 19"... cwccse 89.00 83.00 
MEM csv evecs csedacverscpaccwees 84.00 78.00 
WO Ct iewccceecueeuudneeeoneces 85.00 79.00 
Ceiling, C@EB or C&EV 
Be scccuscnarcnenseneresadtaes 66.00 $ 61.00 
x4” wiweKeeeenedsnasuanes 66.50 41.50 
re re ee ee 68.00 62.00 
BE 0K6o ks sweme wd cote uumaneeke 69.00 66.00 
Drop Siding 
BE, cose iclia'n6sas Mata ra ema aotearoa $ 69.00 $ 66.00 
BEE Pisiscwssuccesenacmavcracanc 71.00 68.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

a es Gare ree Tere $ 40.00 §$ 37.00 
De nekeweeancsieweeenvanewas 40.00 37.00 
WP DMIGEN, Weuae su tie acc ueutesaaies 38.00 35.00 
BE ERE SEN a 8.00 35.0 
1 36.50 
2 36.50 
1 40.00 
38.50 
38.50 
39.00 
38.50 
39.00 
$ 36.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.00 

33. 
34.00 
34.50 
36.00 
37.00 
39.00 
41.00 
32.50 
33.50 
34.50 
35.50 
36.50 
38.50 

Common Plank and Small Timbers 

Ne 2 Select 
Common Common 
Sz 3”, SISIN or 848, 19’ ......0 $ 37.00 40.00 
3x 6, 4x4 and 4x6”, S4S, 12’...... 36.50 39.50 
Sz.8 and £560", S46. 19" 2. cc ccccce 37.00 40.00 
8x10, 3x12, 4x10”, S48, 12’....... 38.00 41.00 

Common Timbers, 32’ and Under, Rough 

No.1 Select 
Common Common 
WE as ce ee ede eee ---$ 33.00 $ 36.00 
8x 8” . - 33.00 36.00 
10x10” . 34.00 37.00 
12232” . 34.00 37.00 
14x14” . 34.50 37.50 
16x16” . 35.00 38.00 
18x18” , 37.00 40.00 
20x20” 38.50 41.50 
22x22” . 40.50 43.50 
CO —— 43.00 46.00 
12x12”, 34 to 6.00 39.00 
12x12”, 42 42.00 45.00 
12x12”, 52 49.00 52.00 
12x12”, 62 54.00 57.00 
12x12”, 72 -00 65.00 
12x12”, 82 72.00 75.00 

12x12”, 92 to 100 84.00 87. 
12x12, 32’ and under, S48. --. 36.00 39.00 

Car Material 

No.2 
é Better 
156° Gar aiding G/12 B.Giiiccice cccds $ 90.00 
SEG" Che Ohtine .B/1S V.G. és. cece wctcce 105.00 
2x6” ee MiGING G/13. B.Gii 665 oe ccc cccce 95.00 





1x6” car lining, grain tight, com...$ 42.00 ...... Lath 
1x4” car lining, No. 1 common.... 40.00  ..... BPs dentakiveckssctecceeewasads 9.00 e 
1x6” car maine. 9’ or 18’, No. 3, anes ; Battens a 
ee eer e cere csscesccccce OUT te eee AS) Waser re tere corer. eee ae.  eeeee 
2x6” decking, select common...... yl Oa” 1” CS Re ae wears a tier SA 1.35 ‘ 
Car sill and framing, select common. 51.75 REAR (CURE Seon ora waned wages acedd CO > @ icone 
Car sill = framing, No. 1 common 0 WG oe cescsseete dae BIG > Seas 
¥ ce eceseece staseseeees 00 8 seeee Logs 
ix O° switch tes ees? 3500 LLL Eir:_No. 1, $36; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $18. 
7x 8”, 9’ S1S1E bridge ties....... 35.00... Hemlock* $13 $45. 
7x 8”, 8’ rough cross ties......... eee Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $17. 
isdasaninteaiiten eileen ee ee Portland, Ore., May 1.—Embargoes announced 
Common Ccmmon_ from time to time are making it difficult to conduct 
DEMME Sed vdacwavewaswoewnienwoawy $ 41.00 $ 38.00 business with any sort of assurance. The call for 
1x 3” aia eS COM ee Mam CRT ane 41.00 38.00 yard stocks is light but there is a strong demand 
i ee 39.00 36.00 for railroad material and an active call for indus- 
= a bn en rie eke ne, Sega edy tas anus bo yo trial stock. The foreign requirements are showing 
1x10" 22222IEIIIIEIEIIEIIIIIII] 4e'50 37/50 imerease in volume. The general belief is that fir 
BME iGc ene kcauwasnesaneyaaran 41.00 38.00 prices have struck the lowest level and that 
advances will be noted soon. That prices can not 
ae Lumber, Common — 2 rere decline is indicated from the fact that saw logs 
= Meee Ne se we a aes $ 40.00 $ og are scarce and held at higher prices, the quota- 
1x8” 01 LLILILILITITIIIIIIIIE! Gifeo 3800 tions announced today by many loggers in this 
PROG dias cucneucncadeaiewaeecasc 42.00 39.00 district being $18, $25 and $35 on fir, with hemlock 
DRE dicen ceunces Wecnacwancdaes 43.00 40.00 at $21 top and spruce at $25 to $28 top. There is 
Cedar Timbers, Rough a heavy demand for spruce, and as spruce logs are 
4x4 to Gx © COMMON. 2.06. cccee $ 40.00 $ 35.00 scarce it is feared mills will be unable to fill the 
8x8 to 12x12” common............ 45.00 40.00 demand. 
Shingles Chicago, May 5.—There is very little doing on the 
Per Per local market for west Coast products, with the 
oo erty sees demand continuing weak as a result of the slow- 
Clears - Se ed ata eg 550. © ness of building in developing. The mills, however, 
Comindh Ot0¥O ........0.:.0....0. + Sa 249 seem to be in a fairly strong position; hence prices 
CN CII oa erat wv whe nce S lderas 4.00 3.50 are well maintained at the recently reported level. 
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Marson Supply Co., Store No. 1. 
Byron, W. Va., Says: 


“Since we started with the 





Credit Service does not give complete satisfaction when the 


‘account is more than the customer thinks it should be when the 


customer has to wait unti] the merchant finds it convenient to 
make out his statement, or when the customer does not think his 
account is correct 


The test of credit service is whether it gives complete satisfac- 
tion or not. If it does, it serves—performs its functions. 


Credit Service Extended by McCaskey Service 
Gives Complete Satisfaction Because: 


(1) It makes it EASY for customers to pay 


(2) It enables customers to KNOW at all times what 
they owe so they can provide to meet it when due. 


(3 


~~ 


It enables customers to SEE what they are ex- 
pending. 


(4 


peer 


It enables customers to SEEat the time each trans- 
action takes place and the details are fresh in 
their minds whether or not their accounts are 
absolutely correct. : 


A McCaskey System will not only enable you to realize fully 
on your credit service, but, in addition, to handle al! charge trans- 
actions—make the original entry, post, and balance the account 
with a statement to date in the hands of the customer at all times 
—with but one writing, the original entry It furnishes the mer- 
chant with a simple, yet complete, record of his business to enable 
him to make out his Income Tax Report and conduct his business 
intelligently. 


It will cost you nothing to learn what a McCaskey System of 
Accounts will do for you. Simply use the coupon. Mail it NOW. 


VISIBLE ACCOUNTING 







6 
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© ALLIANCE, OHIO o 
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McCaskey System we have had 
no further trouble with our cus- 
tomers over their accounts. Our 
business has more than doubled 
and it is a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with satisfied customers. 
Since we tried our first Mc- 
Caskey System we have pur- 
chased one for each of our 
stores.” 


Sweeney Grocery Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Says: 

“The caving of posting and 
the absence of arguments about 
accounts, which denotes satis- 
fied customers, besides many 
other good features, has paid 
for the McCaskey System many 
times over.” 


G. D. Hass Hardware Co., Den- 
nison, Ohio, Says: 

“It is needless to say that _we 
like the McCaskey System. Our 
accounts are always posted to 
the minute. Our customers 
know at every transaction the 
total amount of their bill. We 
have no disputed accounts and 
collections are better than un- 
der the old system.” 


B. S. Stauffer & Co., Flour and 
Feed Dealers, Lawn, Pa.. Says: 

“Our McCaskey System. is 
giving us universal satisfaction, 
and we do not hesitate to say 
that it is the only system to 
successfully handle a_ retail 
business. It makes | and keeps 
satished customers. 


The McCaskey Register Co. 
Alhance, Ohio 
Without any obligation whatever 


£ive me complete information as to what a McCasker Sye 
do for me. 


tem of Accounts for my business wi 
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Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—The fir mills are forc- 
ing business, with a consequent weakening of the 
market. The new Rail C list has not yet been put 
out here, tho it probably will be the latter part of 
this week. Meantime, prices based on the B list 


range from $10 over up, tho a good many of the 
sales agents hold dimension at $16 over on straight 
cars, $18 on mixed cars, boards at $18, drop siding 
at $40 and flooring and finish at $45 over. Transit 
cars, however, generally run below these prices. 





Norfolk, Va., May 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 














Cull and 
Epcr RovcH No. 2 & better No. $ Bow red heart 
4/4 117.00 $81.00 @84.00 $45.50 @46.50 $40.50@42.00 
122.00 87.00 @91.00 46.50 @47.50 6epedeieaeece 
123.00 89.00@93.00 47.00@48.00 silsisves Series 
)127.00 91.00 @95.00 iteseee seuss ‘SGLACEDEDOES 
ee oe roe 118.50@122.50 87.00 @90.50 52.00 @53.00 44.00@45.50 
cae Siew PhisnG SMES SSS e See 119.50@123.50 88.00@91.50 53.00 @54.00 46.00 @47.50 
SENG SCE ESE SSR EAC AE ELIE 125.00 @129.00 94.00@99.00 55.00@56.00 48.00 @49.50 
BakkK Steips, Nos. 1 and 2.........-.- $ 90.00@ 92.00 Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$101.00@107.00 
a Pork a 38.00@ 39.00 COLL RED HEART... ..0+cc0ccce0e coe 30.00 
No. 2 & better 
Ce a eer --$15.00@17.00 Roormrs, 6”....... $55.00@56.00 DAS, 6”....... err GL 
eS Eee 10.00@12.00 A. 56.00@57.00 er ee rr 128.00 
Factory FiLoorinG, 2”.. 50.00@55.00 ae cones 57.00 @58.00 Nas 6 ena wore cw 130.00 
Sizes, N. C. pine, 2”... 43.00@48.00 aeY osciew -» 58.00@59.00 | er eae 133.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. $ No. 4 
FLOORING, }§ tr, BO, Wis 665666 sk6Gibeceneee . SISO. DOTS S.00 8 kkcsreeecesse 8  apieinee oo 
BEE Os see wan sca aseoca eben see . 


CEILING, %” 


a 34.00 @36.50 
72.25@ 75.00 3.00@ 66.00 44.00@46.00 


120,00@125.00  $100.00@105.00 $60.00@61.00 
69.50@ 72.50 61.00@ 63.00 
121.00 @126.00 101.00@106.00 61.00@62.00 








Read What An Insurance Underwriter Says About 
Tropical Oil Resisting White 





The Tropical Paint & 011 Ce., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


and has proven an incentive to 
the oiler and clean-up crew. 


GMPe DF. 





Ye investigated the merits of your “Tropical 01] Resisting 
fhite” paint eeveral years ago and since that time have 
‘recommended its use on al] posts, bridgetrees and woodwork 
adjacent to bearings and subject to oil-soak. 


Thru our recommendation and the efforts of our inspectors 
many of our plants have used the paint and, by following your 
directions as to number of coats and proper method of 
eoplication, have transformed black oilesoaked timber and 
woodwork into emooth, white surfaces that prevent oil from 
bearings penetrating the timbers or woodwork, thereby 
reducing the danger from overheated bearings (hot boxes). 


“Tropical 011 Resisting White” paint, properly used and 
applied, greatly improves the appearance of a mill or planer 


Yours very tryly, 





better work on the vert of 











The Tropical Paint & Ojl Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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- 
Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








Naturally, the fir mills are getting the bulk of the 
business in these items in this market. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Flat grain flooring is 
being offered here at $76, and ceiling at $71.50. The 
market is dull and there is no buying. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Demand is not as good 
as some hoped for. There are some cars in transit 
being offered at favorable prices and there is a 
marked tendency to look to fir for flooring. But 
the long haul and the railroad uncertainties, to- 
gether with the lack of building enterprises at 
the present time, are seriously operating against 
this lumber. : 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, May 4.—A fair demand prevails, but 
the urgency of buying seems to be gone for the time 
being. The wholesalers’ chief difficulty is in con- 
nection with lack of transportation. Stock is a 
little more plentiful than a few weeks ago, but now 
the scarcity of cars and equipment does not give 
a distributer much encouragement when he finds his 
customer less anxious about stock than he was 
earlier in the year. While buying is more restricted, 
stocks are not coming to this market on a basis in- 
dicating an overabundance. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—An easier tone prevails in 
the North Carolina pine market than a short time 
ago and prices in some lines are off as much as $65. 
Six-inch roofers are being quoted here at $54.50. 
There is little disposition among retailers to buy 
at present, as the building trade has not shown up 
as satisfactorily as expected. A chief feature is 
the uncertainty nowadays of getting prompt de- 
livery. Many cars have lately been sold to the in- 
dustrial plants in this section. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Demand is practically nil, 
due to so little building and to below normal pro- 
duction and shipments from the mills. A great deal 
of stock is long overdue. For rough edge the de- 
mand is very slack and for roofers there is not much 
inquiry. The rough edge is quoted, 4/4 under 12 
inches, $121.50 to $135, a wide range. Roofers sell, 
6-inch, at $57, tho some ask as high as $63. 


Baltimore, Md., May 3.—Receipts of lumber by 
water are comparatively free, not less than fifteen 
vessels having come in last Friday, while the rail- 
road strike continues to impose a check upon the 
distribution. The consequence is an accumulation 
here. The requirements of the box makers here 
are on the increase, and the builders are also call- 
ing for stocks with some freedom, altho their more 
immediate wants have been covered with orders, 
Some easing off in the lower grades is to be noted, 
but so far it has not become material. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 5.—There has been no change in 
the local market situation as regards western pines. 
Mill supplies are so low that there is practically 
nothing available for this market, and, to counter- 
balance this, there is little demand. The mills be- 
ing in a strong position, prices are firm along the 
levels which have prevailed the last couple of weeks. 


Spokane, Wash., May 1.—With fewer orders than 
usual coming in, the last week has been quiet, but 
there has been little difficulty in getting rid of 
stocks. Altho one company this week reported a 
slight dropping off in some instances, most of the 
companies are still selling on the February level, 
which is higher than the Weyerhaeuser rate, the 
Weyerhaeusers continuing to sell at their January 
prices. Other lumbermen still maintain that the 
Weyerhaeuser announcement has had no effect on 
general lumber conditions, because there is demand 
for all the lumber now being manufactured. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The trade in the Cali- 
fornia pines is on a small scale, owing to the diffi- 
culty in making shipments. The switchmen’s strike 
has affected the handling of all lumber here and 
many embargoes have recently been placed. Many 
cars enroute from the Coast are now tied up some- 
where in the West. Good lumber is scarce in this 
market and demand will be good as soon as ship- 
ments can be made. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 5.—The local hemlock market con- 
tinues quiet. Building is backward, and altho there 
is prospect of it opening up more fully before many 
more weeks have passed the yards prefer to wait 
with their buying until they see just which way 
things will turn. The hemlock manufacturers, how- 
ever, are in a strong position, and are not making 
concessions in order to force business, but maintain 
their prices firmly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4.—Hemlock is very scarce 
and probably will remain so for a considerable 
length of time unless new and unexpected supplies 


_are forthcoming. Dealers report prices very strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Hemlock demand con- 
tinues fairly active, tho it is difficult to get in or 
ship out lumber. The base price on Pennsylvania 
hemlock is about $55 here and the mills have very 
small stocks. Western hemlock manufacturers say 
there will be no overplus of lumber this year, unless 
business conditions in general take a big slump. 
The lake trade will be slow in starting, because of 
the lack of vessels in the lumber fleet and the ice 
packs in the harbor. 


-' North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 3.—Dealers report 
a fair demand for factory consumption but other 
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pbuilding operations are not taking much stock. Re- 
tailers continue to order only as their supplies be- 
come exhausted or nearly so. Prices are holding 
firm. The excessive demand for homes in localities 
supplied by the local market is expected to result 
in a marked increase in building before the season 
is much older. 


New York, May 4.—Suburban house construction 
is more active than among the immediate city dis- 


tricts. Operating conditions have been bad among - 


mills and, notwithstanding the quieter buying tone, 
little surplus stock is available. Prices are still 
well maintained, and it is hoped that there will be 
more snap to shipping than has so far become evi- 
dent. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Demand for hemlock is 
not particularly active now owing to lack of con- 
struction work of all kinds but the market is firm 
nevertheless and prices remain as they were. The 
supply of hemlock boards is not heavy and ship- 
ments into this market of both New England and 
Pennsylvania stock continue to be slow. Eastern 
clipped boards, 10 to 16-foot, continue to sell at $55 
and random at $50. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 4.—Weather and labor 
shortage and unrest have interfered further with 
production in the Appalachian mills, while the rail- 
road embargoes have shut off supplies from whole- 
salers and retailers. Prices have been firm, the 
meager stocks in the hands of distributers being 
covered by a liberal number of inquiries, indicating 
a latent demand that should develop strongly as 
soon as negotiations with building trades over 
wages, now apparently nearing a satisfactory end, 
are completed, and the railroad embargoes are re- 
moved. Manufacturers see nothing in the statistical 
position of hemlock to warrant any concession on 
prices in the near future. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 3.—The market goes 4s it 
was, demand being sufficient to absorb what the 
mills have to offer, tho not so active as it was some 
weeks ago. Mill assortments remain more or less 
broken and stocks of seasoned stuff are light all 
round. Car supply seems to be satisfactory save on 
the Texas & Pacific, and a fair movement is re- 
ported. Prices are rated firm but unchanged for the 
week, 


Chicago, May 5.—Demand on the local market for 
¢ypress continues small, but as supplies available for 
this territory are equally small, prices hold very 
firm. 





St. Louls, Mo., May 4.—There is virtually no 
change in the cypress situation. The mills have 
very little to offer outside of a few specials now 
and then, and they report stocks are still badly 
broken. Almost every item on the list is in demand 
and there is a cry for stock. The market remains 
firm at unchanged prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—Mills are taking more 
business now than for some time. Yard stock is 
more plentiful than factory items, but the yard 
demand is not heavy. Prices remain firm and last 
week were advanced on all grades of siding, ranging 
from 50 cents on small sizes to $17.25 on bungalow 
siding. The cypress mills still have a good many 
orders on hand to be filled and no large supplies of 
any dry stock. 


Alexandria, La., May 4.—The demand for cypress 
seems to be slightly weaker, due to the inability of 
northern and especially eastern buyers to get their 
shipments thru the embargoed territory. Orders are 
still far in excess of production and prices are held 
firmly at former levels. An open route, just an- 
nounced, into the New England territory ought to 
result in a heavy movement this week, and as other 
points are opening, buyers in such territories are 
inquiring for stock and sales ought to increase ma- 
terially this week. The weather during the last 
week has been very good and on the whole operat- 
ing conditions are improved. 


New York, May 4.—A fair demand continues, but 
‘Duyers are moving more cautiously. Supplies in 
the hands of consumers are considerably restricted, 
leaving the cypress market with a good healthy 
tone, quotations being better maintained than in 
other lines where local assortments are more liberal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—While there has been 
no change in the selling price of cypress, the de- 
mand is strong, rather better than for some of the 
other southern woods. The movement as far as 
Cincinnati has improved a little, but for beyond the 
Ohio River crossings there has been no improve- 
ment. Mill representatives say stocks are nearer 
normal, but that this is due more to the restricted 
shipments than to the actual increase of production. 
What sales have been made the last week have 
been at the following f. o. b. Cincinnati prices: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
MM oy ckkdad secon ecaeeiowe $150 $155 $155 $160 
MORE aig Ceaccacdas ouctedite 128 133 133 146 
eee ees ae 105 105 110 
No. 1 common. ae 72 72 72 
No. 2 COMMAND... .ccsccccere 67 67 67 67 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Retailers and manufac- 
turing consumers have not on hand very large 
stocks. The trouble in the market is with the mill 
Production and the railroads. Manufacturing con- 
sumers are really active in inquiry and find condi- 
tions most discouraging. Prices now are: FAS, 
4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 4/4, $130 

























































Cle trac 


theCleyelandiractor& 


Wheels on a track—the 
Cletrac way—take less power 


All the way with a Cletrac 


HE Cletrac is at home on every lumber- 

ing job—skidding and piling the logs, 
hauling them over swampy ground or plank 
roadway, handling them in the mill yard— 
always at work in any weather. 


Every inch of the compact little tank-type 
Cletrac makes for mighty pulling power. 
The broad, sure-footed metal tracks grip 
powerfully under all conditions and move 
heavy loads without faltering. It’s easy to 
operate a Cletrac. 


Lumbermen find that a Cletrac will do the 
work of several horses or mules more quickly 
and at less expense. 


See the Cletrac dealer near you or write for 
the folder‘ The Cletrac and the Lumberman.”’ 


tr Cleveland Tractor Co. 


‘Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World”’ 





19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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leading supply houses sell and 


recommend this 


No doubt the mill supply house with 
which you commonly deal knows The 
Prescott Lumber Tractor and its fine 
performance record. If not, it will pay 
you to go to the trouble of writing to 
the nearest Prescott distributor for de- 
tailed facts as applied to your needs. 


Prescott Lumber Tractors are built 
by men who, for years, were personally 
identified with the practical side of 
lumbering. The Prescott was devel- 
oped, step by step, to fit actual work- 
ing requirements. You won't find any 
fripperies about the Prescott and you 
won't miss any practical improvements 
either. 


Day by day the Prescott is setting 
new efficiency marks in actual work. 


Prescott Distributors 


C. T. Patterson Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 


Manufacturers, Seattle. 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 


The 
Patents 
Pending 


LUMBER 





PRESCOT 


lumber tractor 


For instance, in March last, according 
to C. E. Trevathan, secretary of the 
Wind River Lumber Company, of 
Cascade Locks, Ore., one of the com- 
pany’s drivers, D. Casciato, with a 
Prescott Tractor, handled 99,019 feet 
of lumber in eight hours. The driver 
chained his loads and hauled back all 
empties. Length of haul was 427 
yards. 


The Prescott is the tractor for you— 
the tractor that is giving ‘greatest satis- 
faction in both large and small mills. 
It runs on almost any road or tram, is 
wonderfully durable, has ample power 
and speed and exceptional traction. 
See a Prescott next time you're in, or, 
write for details. 


Savannah Supply Company 


Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Empire Machinery .& Supply Corp. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Many a car of high grade flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, veneer, 
etc., has been ruined in transit 
because of careless bundling. 

In the future specify bundles tied 
with 


STAR *4nz'* BUCKLES 


~AAND WIRE 


You will then have the assurance that 
the edges and ends of your lumber 
will come to you in perfect condition. 


ber today, therefore get full value on 





N Get the Quality You Pay For 


Quality is a big factor in selling lum- z 





Manufacturers of 
STAR, 
JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 
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our future orders. = 
BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. sass 
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to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 to 
$108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


Baltimore, Md., May 3.—Embargoes against cy- 
press consuming territory have retarded shipments. 
and resulted in some accumulation at points of 
production. Of course the same causes will in the 
end serve to stimulate the inquiry, for the wants of 
the consumers will become more pressing with the 
delay. There is very reason to expect a continuance 
of firmness in the list. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 5.—The Chicago shingle market is 
lifeless, and prices remain on the low level quoted 
last week. Prices for lath, however, continue high 
despite the small demand, as supplies of them are 
very low. 


Seattle, Wash., May 1.—Continued softening of 
red cedar shingles has dropped prices to a hardpan 
basis this week, so that competent judges believe 
the bottom has been reached at the present level. 
The prices to the trade is now close to cost of pro- 








duction. Cars are easier. Business is slack gen- 
erally. Average quotations to the trade are: 

Square Pack 
Extra stars $4.40@4.50: 
Extra clears ; 5.25@5.40 
Extra stars, Rite-Grade.... 4.60@5.00 4.50@4.75 
Extra clears, Rite-Grade... 5.75@6. 5.40@5.65 


Tacoma, Wash., May 1.—Railroad embargoes by 
eastern railroads and lack of inquiries were given 
by local shingle manufacturers as the cause for still 
further softening in the cedar shingle market. Quo- 
tations to wholesalers of $4 for stars and $5 for 
clears were reported, a drop of 50 cents under last 
week, and following a decline of $1 a thousand the 
week previous. There was said to be no weaken- 
ing in the price of cedar logs, however, and the 
combination of a strong log market and a drop in 
shingles caused some of the mills to close down 
temporarily. Clearing of the strike situation in the 
East was given here as the chief factor in bettering 
locak conditions. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 3.—Dull demand which 
has prevailed for the last month appears to have 
caused some weakness in the market and there was 
a little flurry in prices here last week, but the stock 
offered at bargain prices did not last long and the 
situation is reported better agair The market has 
been nervous and uncertain, however, and some 
buyers have held off in the hope of getting better 
prices by delay. As the season advances these 
orders must be placed. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—Demand here continues 
very light and buyers place orders only when neces- 
sary. There is little disposition shown to stock up. 
Prices quoted today, on the thousand basis, are 
$4.65 for stars and $5.65 for clears; square pack quo- 
tations being 12 percent less, Coast basis. As yet 
not very many square pack cars have been sold in 
this market and dealers express a strong preference 
for the old style pack. Demand for lath continues 
weak and prices are in the same state, tho there 
has been no change in quotations. Siding demand 
also is light. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—The shingle market is 
lower now than it has been for any time since last 
summer. Today’s quotations are $5:40 for clears 
and $4.20 for stars, Pacific coast base, thousand 
pack. 


New Orleans, La., May 3.—Little or no change is 
noted for the week. While demand for shingles is 
comparatively light, stocks at the cypress mills are 
lighter and the manufacturers seem to be having 
no difficulty in disposing of all they care to book. 
Demand for pine lath is said to be a little stronger, 
while the cypress folk are moving some lath in 
mixed cars. Quotations on pine lath, while reported 
a little stronger, are much below the peak prices 
attained some weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Demand for lath has 
greatly fallen off, but prices remain high. The quo- 
tations which apply to the great bulk of the busi- 
ness are: 15-inch, $16; 144-inch, $15. There is some 
business in shingles passing but it is not at all 
heavy. The market is quite firm, a fact accounted 
for by the supply. This is notably true of the 
whites, which are offered: Extras, $9; clears, $8.50. 
The reds sell, according to brand, at $8.35 to $9.20. 
There is no dealing in clapboards, and there are 
none on offer. Furring demand has fallen off and 
the price dropped to $54. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—The shingle and lath 
markets are unchanged. Demand is light and prices 
firm on all grades of cedar shingles, which are 
scarce. Cypress and southern pine products move 
more freely to this point, permitting filling in of 
stocks, but consumption is so restricted that quota- 
tions are almost nominal. A few sales of cypress 
have been made at $20 to $22 per thousand, and of 
pine at around $20. Lath are firm at around $19 
for southern pine. Inquiries were more numerous 
last week, but bookings are slow. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 3.—Demand con- 
tinues weak and prices have shown a further de- 


_cline from quotations of a week ago. Clears are 


quoted at $7.03 and stars at $5.98, local basis, the 
lowest point reached in several months. The lull 
in sales is attributed to strikes and other condi- 
tions that have tended to retard building operations, 
while the disposition of buyers to hold off in making 
purchases under the impression that prices will re- 
cede further is having some bearing on the weak- 
ness of the demand for Coast shingles. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The shingle market is 
lower again, having been on the decline for much 
of the time lately. Extra clears are quoted at $7.26 
and stars at $5.86. British Columbia XXXXX are 
quoted at $8.41 here, being quite a little higher than 
their relative basis. Not much demand for shingles 
of any sort is now being felt, and the number avail- 
able, while small, is ample for market needs. 


Baltimore, Md., May 3.—The demand for shingles 
and lath in this market could not well be better, and 
the interference with shipments as a result of the 
railroad strike has caused something like embar- 
rassment among builders, who are as busy as ever 
and have much work in sight. The list shows much 
firmness. The quotations on lath also are un- 
changed, with an undercurrent of firmness. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4.—Prices on shingles and 
lath hold steady, altho buying is not at all brisk. 
Deliveries in this, as in other lines, are greatly de- 
layed by railroad troubles. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 5.—Inquiries for southern pine are 
more plentiful than they have been for some weeks, 
but there has been no perceptible increase in 
actual business done. The cause is the slowness 
of building in developing. A few lower prices on 
certain items in large supply have been noted dur- 
ing the week, but in general they are very firm 
along previous levels. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—The embargo as a result 
of the switchmen’s strike is still the one big deter- 
rent factor in the southern pine market. Prices are 
slightly lower on such high grade items as flooring 
and ceiling, with dimension stock holding up fairly 
well. At the same time, special items such as are 
supplied only by the larger mills and which retailers 
wish to buy show very little change. The demand 
has been light, but there has been a noticeable in- 
crease of inquiries within the last few days, which 
is regarded as a most hopeful sign. Very few cars 
are in transit and mills are being advised against 
placing any in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—Southern pine manu- 
facturers here prefer to build up stocks and clean 
up old orders to forcing the market. In the view 
of several sales agents, nothing is to be gained by 
cutting prices when nobody wants lumber. Price 
lists are practically uniform now and likely are to 
be maintained that way. The general opinion is 
that the situation will begin to clear up in another 
thirty days and a stronger buying movement is ex- 
pected. There is some industrial buying and some 
factory orders placed, but the yard demand is quite 
light. 


New Orleans, La., May 3.—Reports for the last 
week covering the belt as an entirety indicate some 
reduction in orders booked, as compared with the 
preceding week, a slight decrease of shipments and 
an increase of production, which ranged around 
80 percent of normal. Storms and heavy rains here 
and there, notably in Mississippi, have cut down the 
outputs of some mills, but the others apparently 
brought the average production up. By some ac- 
counts prices are firm on the levels of the preced- 
ing week; while others say merely that no further 
declines have been noted. The impression prevails 
that retailers are still holding off and letting their 
stocks run down in the hope of further sags in 
price. Railroad demand is better and the call for 
export stock for West Indian markets is said to be 
developing right along. European inquiry is brisk, 
but under prevailing conditions the volume of actual 
commitments remains considerably under normal. 


New York, May 4.—There is little change either 
in price or demand. Building is temporarily 
checked, and with the general retrenchment in 
credits it is believed that no considerable amount 
of new business will develop in connection with 
contracts of a semipublic nature or for new rail- 
road equipment. Retailers are decidedly cautious 
and seem willing to take the risk of marking time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The demand for southern 
Pine is less active than a few weeks ago, while 
the amount of lumber offering is larger. Mills 
have been able to catch up to some extent with 
their orders, altho it is said to be difficult to make 
shipments to this territory, as the traffic blockades 
are unusually bad. Retailers will not place many 
orders at this time, since they feel that the market 
may go lower. A large part of the present demand 
comes from industrial concerns. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Purchasing by the re- 
tailers is for pressing needs only. Many shipments 
are long overdue. Demand for both flooring and 
partition is very light. Prices are rather uncertain. 
In the majority of cases actual selling prices are: 
Flooring, A, $141 to $149; B, $138 to $145; C, $124 
to $130; partition, B&better, $114 to $120. Some 
sell 1x6 roofers as low as $57 and others ask up 
to $63, but the lower prices certainly prevail. 


Baltimore, Md., May 3.—The members of the 
-Georgia pine trade are not busy, largely for the 
reason that the stocks at the mills continue to be 
“small. Construction proceeds upon a very limited 


scale only. Not a few of the buyers are holding 
down to their absolute needs. The railroad troubles 
are reflected decidedly in the business, because of 
the interference with shipments. The quotations, 
however, appear to be about where they have been, 
and the general tone of the market is quite strong. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4.—Prices on southern pine 
show a few soft spots at present, but there is no 
general decline and the market is steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—There is no new feature 
to the southern pine market beyond a little more 
optimism as distributers here see a near approach 
of the end of the labor disturbances that have con- 
tributed to the recent stagnation of the market. 
These seem to have affected the softwoods more 
seriously than the hardwoods. Transit car trade 
has been tied up to a great extent by railroad em- 
bargoes, which have made it difficult to get cars 
beyond the Ohio River crossings, and it is reported 
that a large number of orders are held back on that 
account, waiting for relief from these conditions. 
There has not been much change in prices, those 
that have occurred being as often upward as down- 
ward, so that the average is about the same. Upper 
grades of flooring are a little stronger and dimen- 
sion quite a bit more in demand, while finish is de- 
cidedly strong, with no grade selling below $100 
and as high as $130. 


The following summary depicts the price move- 
ment at the southern pine mill and distributing 
centers named in the subsequent price reports, on 
which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No.of Average 
Advances Advance Declines Decline 


Hattiesburg, Miss.. 14 $5.03 58 $5.73 
Alexandria, La..... 22 2.47 33 2.70 
Birmingham, Ala... 1 2.50 12 6.40 
Kansas City, Mo... 4 1.60 36 2.70 





The following are the average prices taken from 
sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections 
named. A plus (+) sign following the quotation 
indicates an advance over the price given in the 
foregoing report and a minus (—) sign denotes a 
decline. 
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Grooved Roofing 
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BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—A much better demand 
has developed lately in the boxboard market. 
Square edge pine boxboards especially are having 
a little spurt, selling at $55 to $60. There is also 
a better sale for round edge, and the prices range 
$35 to $36, Boston rate. The market is really firm 
and consumers desire to stock up. 
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Lumbermen rn 


Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. t is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 














HAVE YOU CUT-OVER: TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl, 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

«| secure insertion in regular department. All , 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











MONEY COMING TO YOU AND YOU 
DON’T KNOW IT 


Send your freight bills for 5 years back, whether you think 
they are right or not. We check rates and weights, make 
claims on railroads for overcharges, on commission. 
SOUTHERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Box 768 Richmond, Va. 


WANTED 
All sawmill operators to know the Rodes Patent Method of 
sawing logs produces 10% more lumber and 50% more clear 
lumber from your logs. 
REE RODES, Hotel Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 








LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


When you have something to sell, put an ad in the ‘For Sale 
Columns’’ of the American Lumberman, as we reach the peo- 
ple who are buyers of 


Timber Timberlands 
Lumber yards Woodworking plants 
Machinery Engines 
Boilers Pumps 

alectrical supplies Belting 

ocomotives Cars 

tails Hoisting machinery 


Horses and wagons 
Lumber and shingles 


Camp supplies 
Mules and carts 

Posts, poles and piling and all equipment used in lumber- 
Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will reach 
the people. 





FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED CONCERN IN BUFFALO 


wishes to make connection with young or middle-aged man 
having thorough knowledge of wholesale buying and selling 
of lumber (mostly hardwood) and proven executive ability. 
Fine opening and generous salary to right man. Communi- 
cations confidential. 

Address ‘‘B 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
Firm with important overseas connections requires services 
of export lumberman with thorough experience and tech- 
nical knowledge of American hardwoods. Good opening 
for young man with ability, character and practical export 
experience. Give references, salary, and full rticulars in 
applying. Address ‘‘B 9,’’ care American Lumberman, 





ERIENCED 
Sawmill man mill foreman for single band mill, employing 
about 830 men. Give amount of experience, reference, salary 
etc. in first letter. 
LITTLEFORK LUMBER CO., Littlefork, Minn. 





FIRST CLASS 
Sash and door layout man. Location central Michigan. Fur- 
nish references and wages expected. 
ddress ‘A, 22,” care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR AN 

Energetic, wide-awake man with exe¢utive ability, experi- 
enced in lumber business from purchasing of logs and tim 

to delivery of the manufactured product to the consuming 
trade. Must be able to take active part and produce results. 
Could arrange interest in business if can show proper results. 
We have an attractive proposition for the right party. Only 
such persons need answer who can qualify as above and 


ference. 
7 “A, 60,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT TO BE YOUR SALESMAN 
It makes no difference what you have to sell, if it can be 
used in the Lumber or Woodworking Industry, an advertise- 
ment in our “For Sale’ columns would reach the buyers. 
Advertise now. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
‘Building, Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED—CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE 
Thoroughly experienced manager to take complete direction 
of clean cut going lumber company in good sized city in cen- 


tral Lilinois. Desire man who can invest $15,000 to $20,000 
in business which is now earning g returns on invest- 
ment. Splendid opportunity for hustler who can produce 
results, Must be able to show good record., Give age, 
whether married or single, experience and amount you can 
invest. References exchanged. 

dress “B. 1.”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER 
Young man with enough retail lumber experience in lumber 
and millwork to be second man on yard carrying about $50,- 
000 to $60,000 worth of stock. tate age, reference and 
salary expected in first letter. Excellent opportunity for 
future. Address “‘A, 65,’’ care American Toaheruns. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
= ee ane yard ee Rr wagons, wait on 
rade and unload cars, e experience and salary ex- 
pected = first letter. . omen, ” 
ress si 








‘A. 68,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BILLER 
By large sash and door factory to enter orders in factory 
from plans and specifications. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 
88 **A. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SECOND MAN 
In retail lumber yard near Chicago. Good wages, steady job. 
State experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “‘A, 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
To take charge of good point, also bookkeeper thoroughly 
understands lumber accounting. Address 
LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
For lumber manufacturing oftice in Northern Michigan. Give 
experience, reference and salary expected in first letter. 
dress “B, 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
In Wisconsin City of twenty thousand. Must be experienced 
and reliable. Address 
“B. 14,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—LARGE WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern want a good bookkeeper that is ac- 
quainted with the lumber business. A good opportunity for 
the right party. State age. experience, etc. 

Address “B. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 























ANTED—YOUNG MAN S OGRAPHER 
For Chicago wholesale lumber office. Splendid opportunity 
for advancement to man with initiative and willing to work. 
Address “‘B. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE RETAIL YARD MANA(' 
Central Wisconsin. Right party can get interest. 
ones need not apply. Position open at once, 
and experience t letter. 
Address ‘Ss. 8 





Dead 
Give references 


.’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
For small mill in retail lumber yard. 
THE PARK CITY LUMBER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always looking for 
something—your advertisement in the wanted and for sale 
department would be seen by the very people you want to 
reach. Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To handle records in main office of individual operating 
several yards. Must be active man with general knowledge 
of retail busi and especially qualified in general book- 
keeping, estimating etc. Pleasing personality essential in 
meeting the trade and capable of taking full charge of busi- 
ness in absence of owner. A man’s job all the time. Address 
with references, stating age and salary. 
dress “A, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
An American of American parentage. Fluent in Spanish. 
Good public school education. Good address. Must have had 
several years’ experience as machine operator in saw and 
planing mills. Must be in first class physical condition. 
Position: Woodworking Machinery Salesman, Previous sell- 
ing experience unnecessary. Reply in Spanish in own hand- 
writing, giving references, to 
P, O. BOX 286, New York City. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
To grade and ship northern Minnesota Mixed Woods. 
FULLERTON-KRUEGER LUMBER COMPANY, 
914 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ACTIVE RET. LUMBER MANAGER 
Experienced Manager wanted. Must be accurate bookkeeper 
and capable of handling the trade. future for ener- 
getic man who is qualified. State references and salary. 

Address “*A. 14,”" care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD ASSISTANT 
Live young man with general knowledge of lumber, who can 
load wagons, figure estimates and keep busy. A man who is 
interested in a future and will work to that end. Advise, 
stating age, salary, references. 
Address ‘A. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 




















READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 

change. When* you want employment, employees or any- 

thing used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 

EARTH. 

AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








